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Government Cost 
In State and City 


Called Excessive | 


Burden of Taxes Contrasted 
With Federal Economies 
by Undersecretary of 
Treasury. 


Budget Adoption 
Urged as Remedy 


Possibility of Obtaining Present 
Service at Lower Expendi- 
ture Is Suggested by 


Ogden L. Mills. 


vernment in 

Cost of State and local governmen 
the United States 1s too high, in the 
f the Undersecretary of the 


od é 
eat Ogden L. Mills, stated in an 


Treasury, O 
address delivered, 
Jottesville, Va., before the Institute of 
Public Affairs of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Mills pointed out that between 
1921 and 1926 state taxes increased 61 
per cent and local taxes 30 per cent, 


while Federal taxes declined 30 per cent. | 


Furthermore, he said, whereas the Fed- 
eral Government is meeting its current 
needs through taxation, the State and 
local governments are meeting their ex- 
cess expenditures through bond issues. 

The great need today, according to 
Mr. Mills, is a sound financial policy in 
the State capitols and city halls and a 
rigid budgeting of accounts. 

The address by Mr. Mills, in, full text, 
follows: ; 

The tax problem in the United States 
today is no longer one of Federal, but 
rather of State and municipal finance. 

Ever since the War, the attention of 
the taxpayers has been fixed on Wash- 
ington. Their insistent demands for re- 
lief have been aimed at the Federal 
Government, and the results have. been 
eminently satisfactory. Expenditures 
shave been reduced tobed rock, and taxes 
cut to a point where, either from the 
standpoint of rates or of total volunie, 
they no longer constitute an excessive 
burden for a nation as rich as ours. 

That this satisfactory condition will 
in the main continue for the immediate 
future at least, is subject to one impor- 
tant reservation. Federal expenditures 
will not be held down if the recently 
instituted practice of giving aid to the 
States is broadened to cover an ever- 
widening field of activities, a practice 
which is being strenuously and persist- 
ently urged by special groups striving for 
immediate results by go-getter.methods, 
and which is open to two very serious 
objections: 

First, it makes it difficult to measure 
the true cost of Federal functions; and, 

Secondly, and most important, it un- 
dermines the most fundamental and the 
soundest principle of our whole govern- 
mental structure, that of home rate, with 
all that it spells in the way of respon- 
sibility and of local and individual self- 
reliance. Centralization in the United 
States is the enemy of good government. 

But, while our eyes have been turned 
to Washington and we have been voicing 
our satisfaction over the accomplish- 
ments there, we have failed to note 
what was happening at home. Gratified 
with the steady reduction in the cost 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Trade Mark Remains 
‘Red Hat Gasoline’ 


Patent Office Dismisses Oppo- 
sition to Mark Adopted by 
Gasoline Seller. 


The opposition of the Standard Oil 
Company to a trade mark for gasoline 
used by the Independent Oil Men of 
America was dismissed on August 9 by 
the First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. 

The opposition was presented under 
the confusion in trade clause of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905. 
According to the opinion, the goods are 
identical,’ the opposer was first in the 
field with its mark, large sums of money 
were expended in establishing the mark 
and the value and high grade of the 
goods which it sells under the mark, 
and the mark, in consequence, is a 
valuable asset to its business. 

The applicant adopted its mark, it 
was presumed, with full knowledge of 
the long use by the opposer of its mark 
on the same class of goods. 

The applicant’s mark includes two 
concentric’ circles in the space between 
which appears the notation ‘“Red-Hat 
Gasoline.” Within the smaller circles 
is a representation of the fanciful hat 
used by the mythical Uncle Sam of the 
United States Government. The hat is 
of exaggerated size and shape, is red 


. in color with a blue band and white | 


stars. 
The opposer's mark consists of two 
concentric circles somewhat more prom- 
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Passing of Blacksmith 
Handicap to Farmers 
Difficulty Is Experienced in 
Having Horses Shod, Says De- 

partment of Agriculture. 


| nsennamatnsonpticanisnngapstandis 
With the passing of the blacksmith 
shop from every crossroad, hamlet and 


| village the farmer is experiencing con- | 


siderable difficulty in getting his horses 
shod, according to an 
August 10 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The full text 
follows: 

The solution of the problem, in a large 
measure, devolves upon the farmer him- 
self in learning to do the work on his 
own farm. To assist the farmer in 
learning to care for the feet of his work 
stock properly and to shoe his horses, if 
necessary, the United States Department 


of the announcement 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


President Ascribes 
Progress of America 
To Spirit of People 
; Speaks at Ceremony Starting 


Work of Carving Portraits 
of Four Presidents at 





Mount Rushmore. 
[By Telegraph.] 
| Mount Rushmore, S. D., August 10.— 


Making the first formal address of his | 
Coolidge | 


summer vacation, President 


i came here to the base of Mount Rush- 


; more today; to lead the ceremonies in- | 


cident to starting work on the memorial 


to Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Lin- | 


coln and Roosevelt, which Gutzon Borg- 


lum, the sculptor, is to carve out of the | 
Mr. Coolidge | 


face of the mountain. 


congratulated the people of South Da- | 


kota for taking the lead in the prepara- 
tion of the memorial. 
the President’s address follows: 


We have come here to dedicate a cor- | 


nerstone that was laid by the hand of 
the Almighty. 

On hs are ‘zs wal of Rushmore, 
t 


i of the Black Hills, is to 
, a memorial which will rep- 
resent * f the outstanding events 


of American history by portraying with | 
suitable inscription the features of four | 
of our presidents, laid on by the hand | 
This me- | 


of a great artist in sculpture. 


morial will crewn the height _ of land | 


between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Atlantic Seaboard, where coming genera- 
tions may view it for all time. 


Washington Without Peer. 


announcement | 


The full text of | 


Tt is but natural that such a design | 


should begin with George Washington, 


for with him begins that which is truly | 


characteristic of America. He represents 
our independence, our Constitution, our 
liberty. 

He formed the highest aspirations that 


were entertained by any people into the | 


ment. He stands as the foremost dis- 


ciple of ordered liberty, a statesman with | 


an inspired vision who is not outranked 
by any mortal greatness. 
Advocate of Popular Rule. 
Next to him will come Thomas Jeffer- 
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| Credit Is Urged 


For Settlers on 


Reclaimed Land 


|Commissioner of Reclama- 

tion Says United States Is 

Behind Other Nations in 
Extending Aid. 


Twenty-Year Loans 
Proposed for Farmers 


| Federal Policy Should Cover 

| Financing of Permanent Im- 

provements on Projects, 

| Says Dr. Mead. 
Establishment of a credit system for 


the settler as a part of the nation’s re- 
clamation program is recommended by 


| the Commissioner of Reclamation, Dr. El- | 
4vood Mead, in a statement made public | 


August 10. 
| The United States 
| other countries which are doing reclama- 
| tion work in this development of land 
| settlement aid, being the only first-class 
| nation without some such system, Dr. 
| Mead says: , 
“Personally,” he continues, “I would be 
perfectly willing for the Government to 


| subordinate its prior claim for water to | 


| the loan that would put up the house 
and barn on the farm.” 


Twenty Year Loans Urged. 

The man who goes on a farm where it 
is necessary to build a house and a barn 
is helped somewhat by a stock loan, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mead, but the loan that 


manent improvements . 

The full text of the statement follows: 

There is a weak spot in ‘American rec- 
lamation and in its land settlement. 

All other countries with reclamation 
programs—Germany, Holland, Spain, 
France, Italy, South Africa, Australia, 
Chile, Pay, and Mexico—every one of 
them have as a part of their reclamation 
or their land settlement development a 
credit system for the settler. 

Such a system is devised to meet the 
setler’s peculiar conditions, just as we 
have in the last few years adopted some- 
ting that is 50 years old elsewhere, the 
Federal Land Bank system. 

Think how long we got along without 


it. Think of the money wasted, given 


| up in high interest rates, when we might | 


have had lower ones. 
Essential Part of Policy. 

I am confident that we are going to 
have a means of advances to settlers as 
a part of our settlement program. I 
don’t know when it is going to come. I 
have been urging it for some time, but 
have not been able to make an impres- 
sion because it has not had public opin- 
ion back of it. 

It ought to be a part of reclamation; 
that is my conviction. We are in this 


| position: 


We have settled everything on those 


| projects where a man could start in and 


son, whose wisdom insured that the,Gov- | 
ernment which Washington had formed | 
should be intrusted to the administration | 


of the people. 
ment of self-government which had been 


enshrined in American institutions 


He emphasized the ele- | 


in | 


such a way as to demonstrate that it | 


was practical and would be permanent. 

In him was likewise embodied the 
spirit of expansion. Recognizing the des- 
tiny of his country, he added to its terri- 
tory. By removing the possibility of any 
powerful opposition from a neighboring 
state, he gave new guaranties to the 
rule of the people. 

After our country had been established, 
enlarged from sea to sea, and dedicated 
to popular government, the next great 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 
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| 
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| 
| 


do the thing he could do, which is farm. 
We haven't settled those farms that take 
more capital. We have to go a little 
further to get a man to settle one of 


these farms, and such a man is a good | 


deal more of a risk. 


Personally I would be perfectly will- | 


ing for the Government to subordinate 
its prior claim for water to the loan that 
would put up the house and barn on the 
farm. 

The man who goes on those farms 
where a house and barn must be built is 
helped somewhat by a stock Joan, but 
the loan that he needs is a 20-year loan 
for permanent improvements. 

Australia gives 86 years on such a 
loan. We think 20 years is a long time. 


[Continued on Page $, Column 4.] 


Regulations Are Issued for Protection 
Of Migratory Birds in Coastal Waters 


Use of Sink Boxes in Maryland Permitted Only in Re- 
stricted Areas Under Certain Conditions. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
= institutions of our Govern- 
| 
| 


Officials of the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture who enforce 
the migratory bird treaty law and the 
regulations thereunder have decided after 
a conference with the Maryland State 


Game Warden that sportsmen in hunting 
certain migratory game birds in Mary- 
land may use sinkboxes (batteries) with- 
out violating either the Federal or State 
game law if placed more than 700 yards 


' from the shore and 700 yards from one 


another in certain defined places, the 
Department of Agriculture has just an- 
nounced. 

Tne decision was given to clear up 
doubt in the minds of sportsmen as to 
where a ginkbox may be used in Mary- 
land waters without violating the law. 
The announcement, in full text, follows: 

The Federal regulations under the mi- 
gratory bird treaty, as amended and ap- 
proved by Secretary Jardine on April 
4, 1927, prescribe the conditions under 
which sinkboxes (batteries) may be used 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


in hunting certain migratory game birds 
on coastal waters. 


In order to clear up any doubt in the | 


minds of sportsmen as to where a sink- 
box may. be used in Maryland waters 
without violating either the Federal 
regulations or the State game laws, 
officials of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which enforces the migratory bird 
treaty act and regulations, have con- 
ferred with the Maryland State Game 
Warden, and it has been decided that 
sinkboxes may be used without violating 
either law if they are placed more than’ 
700 yards from the shore and 700 yards 
from one another, in the places defined 
as follows: 


(1) On the Susquehanna Flats, con- 


sisting of all that portion of Chesapeake 
Bay South of a line drawn from Concord 


| Lighthouse, in Harford County, to Car- 


penters Point on the western shore of 


[Continued on Page 2} Column 6.J 


lags behind all | 


| United States 
| by the Department of Labor to aid in 


he really needs is a 20-year loan for per- | 


i ship of their employes. 
procured employment, the aliens doubled 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, AUGUST 





bl, 1927 


| Labor Supply Found Adequate | 


For Harvesting Grain in West 


Federal Employment Service Provides 100, 
000 Men to Handle Seasonal Work. 


In answer to President Coolidge’s re- | 
quest that every effort be made to pre- 
vent any shortage of labor in the wheat 
belt of the middle west and northwest, 
the Farm Labor Bureau of the United 
States Employment Service has mobil- 
ized approximately 100,000 workers in 
this region. This announcement was made 
orally on August 10 by the Assistant 
Director of the Service, Richare« T. Jones, 

Reports from field agents of the Serv- 
ice, Mr. Jones stated, are that while the 
wheat crop 2ppears to be above normal, | 
there is plenty of labor for the harvest- 
ing. The harvest now is in South Dakota, 
he said, and will move into North Da- | 
kota about August 15. The harvesting 


Employers of Aliens 
Are Asked to Exact 
Proof of Legal Entry 


Department of Labor Seeks 
Aid of Industry in En- 
forcing Immigration 
Laws. 


labor throughout the 
being appealed to 


Employers of 
are 


enforcing the immigration laws by re- 
fusing work to all aliens who cannot 
show they entered the country legally, 
it was stated orally on August 10 by 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis. 
Letters now are being sent to corpora- | 
tions and individuals which are extensive , 
employers of unskilled labor, Mr. Davis 
said, Asking that their employment 
agencies be instructed to inquire care- 
fully into the antecedents of persons ap- 
plying for work and, where there ap- 
pears to be doubt that the applicant has 
met with the reayirements ofthe im- 
migration law, to notify the authorities. 
Mr. Davis said that it had been brought 
to the attention of the Department that 
aliens illegally in the country were be- 
ing employed Jargely by several corpo- 
rations which did not take the trouble 
to inquire into the status of the citizen- 
Once having | 


their chances of escaping detection by | 
the immigration authorities, it was | 
stated. 

Many of the aliens illegally in the 
country get in under the terms of the | 
Seamen’s Act, Mr. Davis said, which 
provides that the men discharged from 
incoming vessels may remain for 60 | 
days if they so desire. Before the time | 
limit has expired, it was explained, 
many of these men obtain employment 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Topographic Maps 
Show Land Altitudes 


Physical Characteristics of 
Nearly Half of Country 
Are Recorded. 


Topographic maps made by the Geo- 


: logical Survey, Department of the Inte- 


rior, which now cover about 40 per cent 
of the area of the United States, are 
described as “dictionaries of altitude” in | 
a statement made by the Survey on Av- | 
gust 10. . 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The topographic maps made by the 
Geological Survey of the Department of 
the Interior show by means of contour 
lines, of which there are thousands on 
some maps, the altitude above sea level 
of every portion of the area represented. 
In addition to portraying all physical 


[Continued on Page $, Coiunn 1.) 


Complete | 
News Summary} 


and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topies every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 


Dice 
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Turn to Baek Pa ge 


German Dye Syndicate Plans 
To Build Central Building | 


| shoes, 
| straight-lined pumps of plain colors are ; 
| becoming popular in Paris. 

The most prominent colors -appearing } 
white kid, | 


will be completed about September 15, 


said. 
One of the greatest problems of the 


he 


Employment Service, Mr. Jones said, was | 


to procure sufficient workers to handle 


| the harvests ard at the same time pre- 


vent a surplus. So far, it was stated, 


| this has been accomplished. 


The harvest In Kansas and farther 
south in the Texas Panhandle and Okla- 
homa has been completed and at no time 


‘ was there a shortage of labor, Mr. Jones | 
said. In Kansas, he pointed out, where | 


in the past it has taken from 30,000 to 


| 35,000 workers to harvest the wheat, this 
year only approximately 18,000 were nec- | 


[Continued on Pag: 5, Column 7.J 


The purchase of land in Frankfort is 


' contemplated by the I. G. Farben-indus- 


trie A. G. for the purpose of centralizing 
the sale of dyes, it is reported to the 


Department of Commerce by the Trade | 


Post Office Department Cites | 


Commissioner at Berlin, W. T. Daugh- 
erty. 
The full text of the report follows: 


Contemplating erection of a general ad- | 


ministration building centering also its 


dyestuff sales, I. G. Farben-industrie A. | 


G. proposes to purchase a tract of 100,- 
000 square meters in a northwest section 
of Frankfort. 

The I. G. centers its dyes sales now in 
four locations, selling different world 
markets. Ludwigshafen sells Hungary, 
Rumania, south Slavia, Switzerland, in- 
terior India, Turkey, Greece, Africa and 
Bulgaria; Cassella, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, 


i Italy, Spain, Portugal, England, the Saar, 


South America, Australia, and New Zea- 
land; Hoechst, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Austria, east Europe, Czechoslo- 
vakia, North and Central America; Lev- 
erkusen, Germany and Holland. 


Neutral Seeks Right 
To Hold Alien Stock 


Supreme Court Is Asked to 
Rule on Seizure From 
Resident of Holland. 

A petition for a writ of certiorari has 
been filed recently in the office of the 


clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Schrijver et al. v. 


' Sutherland. 
The question presented is, can a citizen | 


and resident of a neutral country recover 
shares of stock in an American corpora- 
tion which have been seized by the Alien 


Property Custodian, where such neutral 


acquired the certificates representing 
such shares, duly indorsed in blank by 
the registered holder, after the outbreak 
of war between the United States and 


Germany, but prior to the passage of the | 


Trading With the Enemy Act, by pur- 
chase for value in a neutral country from 
a citizen and resideyt of Germany in 
whose name the stock was registered 
This involves two subsidiary questions: 


(1) Did such purchase vest title to such | 
shares in the neutral vendee at the time | 


of the purchase of the certificates? 
(2) Did the enactment of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act operate to divest 
the neutral’s title? 

The brief in support of the petition 
points out that petitioners are copartners 
and subjects of and residents in the 
Kingdom of Netherlands. On April 20, 
1917, subsequent to the declaration of 
war between the United States and Ger- 
many, the petitioners purchased for 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Simplicity Is Style 


In Women’s Footwear | 


| Cubist Shaped Models and Kids | 


Hand-Painted Are Also 


Shown in Paris. 


Simplicity in color and line, varied by 


‘hand-painted models in kid, is the latest 
, trend in women’s footwear, according to 
advices received by the Department of | 


Commerce from the Vice Consul at Paris, 


: William G. O’Brien. 


The full text of the report follows: 

In contrast to the many radical shapes 
and designs lately observed in women’s 
new plain-vamp models 


during June were of plain 
blue, mauve and pale green. The 
“Charles IX” shape, or plain pump model 
with bar at the instep, is reported to be 


| one of the best sellers. 

Many of the “de luxe” shoe shops are ' 
| said vying each other in efforts to place 
; on the market models of the finest kid 


on which are skillfully executed artistic 
hand-painted designs of tinted flowers 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 
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Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Copyright to Stand 


A change in the title of a book 
does not render it eligible for a 
new copyright, according to a rul- 
ing just made by the Register of 
Copyrights, Thorvald Solberg, in 
response to an inquiry. 

The question asked was: “May 
the name of a copyrighted book be 
changed on republication and a new 
copyright issued? About one-half 
of the text is new.” 

The answer made by Mr. Sol- 
berg reads, in full text: “The 
copyright law does not make pro- 
vision for a fresh registration of 
a work merely because the title 
has been changed. Care should be 
taken however that the notices 
upon a work published in a second 
edition under a new title should be 
sufficiently explicit as not to mis- 
lead one who inquires at this office 
concerning the earlier entry.” 


‘Air Mail Business 
Continues Heavy on 


All Contract Routes | 


Figures to Support View 
That Private Opera- 
tion Is Success. 

The tremendous success of the opera- 
tion of 12 contract air mail routes 


/ throughout the United States 


| in comparison to the subsidized routes 


of Europe, is shown in statistics made | 
public today by Postmaster General New, | 


the Post Office Department announced 
on August 10. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 


These figures show that for the month 
of May there were 46,133 pounds of 
mail carried on these routes, for which 
the contractors received $133,788.10. 
For the month of June there were 55,026 
pounds of mail carried, for which the 
contractoss. received $159,201.84, while 
for July theré were 53,521 pounds of 
‘mail carried and the contractors were 
paid $155,183.95. While the amount of 
mail carried was less for July than for 
June, there was but 25 business days in 
the month of July as against 26 for the 
month of June, which accounts for the 
| apparent falling off in postal business. 


There was an increase of 16.3 per 


air mail routes for the month of July, 
1927, over that for the month of May, 
while the month of June showed an in- 


these routes over that of May, 1927. 
Six of the 12 routes in the United 


and 12 performed 100 per cent setvice 
during the month of July, according to 


master General. 

Figures made public by Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General Glover show 
that the total postal matter handled 


Bourget field, Paris, France, for the 
month ef March, 1927, amounted to less 
than 800 pounds. For the month of 
April, there were but 1,282.60 





field. 

For the month of July, 1927, there 
were 10 routes in the United States 
| that handled over 1,000 pounds of mail 
matter, while for the month of June 
| there were nine routes operated showing 
more than a thousand pounds of mail 


lines. 


Status of Arbitration 


Submission to Judge Gives 
Jurisdiction to Court. 


The status in law of an arbitration 
agreement for the settlement of a com- 
mercial dispute has been brought 
question before the Supreme Court of 


ing, Administrator, v. Jones. 
tioners have just filed with the Court 
| a petition for a writ of certiorari from 





an action of the District Court for the | 


Northern District of Ilinois. 

The question presented whether 
| parties to a pending action in a Federal 
court can enter into a common law sub- 
mission of their dispute to arbitration, 
if the arbitrator selected by the partics 
is a judge of the court, without thereby 
being held to have agreed to a trial 
by the court pursuant to the Revised 
Statutes. 

According io petitioner’s brief there 
was pending in the Distriet Court an 
action at law. The cause being at issue 
' and called for trial, the parties entered 
' into a written agreement for arbitration 
whereby they agreed to waive a trial by 
jury and to submit the dispute between 
them and all matters of fact and law in 
issue for arbitration to the judge of the 
district court. They further agreed that 


Is 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


during | 
the months of May, June and July, 1927, | 


cent in the business of the 12 contract | 


crease of 19.3 per cent in business on | 
States, Nos. three, five, six, eight, nine | 


the figures made public by the Post- | 


by seven air mail routes operating from | 


pounds | 
| of mail matter handled through this | 


matter «carried by the’contract air mail | 


Agreement in Issue | 


Supreme Court to Decide If : 


in } 


the United States in the ease of Hast- | 
The peti- | 


GOT should be our earnest en- 

deavor to profit, and to see that 
the nation shall profit, by the ex- 
ample and experience of govern- 
ment.” 


—Chester A. Arthur, 


President of the Unite States, 


1881—1885 
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| Crop Prospects 
Much Improved 


_ Except for Fruits 
| Federal Estimates for August 
| 1 Show Rapid Progress 
Made by Corn Dur- 

ing July. 





Higher Figure Given 


For Spring Wheat 


ee 


| Apple Yield Expected to Drop 
to Half of 1926 Total; 
Peaches and Pears 
Also Decline. 


A marked improvement in crop pros- 
pects occurred during July, chiefly as a 
result of a more evenly distributed rain- 
| fall, according to the crop report issued 
August 10 by the Crop Reporting Board, 
Departure of Agriculture. 

The winter wheat crop was estimated 
as under that of last year, whereas the 
spring wheat crop was estimated as 
| larger. 





Corn and oats also were said to 
promise crops under those of last year. 
The outlook on August 1, however, was 

' said to have shown a marked improve- 
ment over the estimate made on July 1. 

The Boards comments on its report 
foilow in full text: 

At present, no extensive area of the 

' country is suffering from drought, or 
from excessive rain, temperatures have 
been moderate in most States, and dur- 

| ing recent weeks crops have made good 
growth. 

| Slightly Below Average. 

Corn, oats, and most fruits, are now 
the only important crops that are ex- 
pected to show yields per acre appre- 
ciably below the average of the last ten 
years, and the yield per acre of all 
crops combined is now expected to «be 

| only 1 per cent below the ten-year aver- 

; age. 

| Crop prospects as a whole are! now 
excellent in North Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Idaho, and Oregon, and are 
fairly good in most other sections ex- 
cept in the group of States including 

| Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ken- 

tucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, which 
suffered from wet weather early in the 

! season, and in Florida and New Mexico, 
which have suffered from drought. 


Corn: The condition of corn on Aug- 
ust 1 was 71.2 per cent of normal com- 
pared with 72.5 per cent on August 1 
last year, and 80.3 the five-year average. 
The condition on August 1, 1924, was 
70.7. A condition of 71.2 per cent indi- 
cates a production of 2,385,226,000 
bushels, which would be the smallest 
crop but one (1924) in 26 years, and 
| about 110,000,000 bushels above the July 
| 1 indication. 


Frost Damage Expected. 


While improvement in the condition 
of the corn crop was general during 
July, much of the crop is so late that 
| only an unusually late, warm fall will 
prevent serious frost damage. Aban- 
| donment will undoubtedly be consider- 

ably above average throughout most of 
' the Corn Belt, due to poor stands and 
failure of the late planted corn to make 
satisfactory growth. Conditions are 
poor in Ohio, very poor in Indiana and 
in Illinois the worst on record. 

In Missouri, stands are irregular, 
| chinch bugs common in the western part 
| of the State, and the crop sufficiently 
late to be in danger of frost damage. 
In Kansas, the weather during July was 
favorable for growth, the color is good, 
and growth is becoming rank. A good 
‘ crop is in prospect in Nebraska, and 
in Iowa good progress was made dur- 
ing the month, but the crop is from 
; one to 10 days late. The condition 

of the crop in Oklahoma, Texas and 
| Louisiana is considerably above the 10- 
| year average. 

Winter Wheat: The preliminary esti- 
mate of winter wheat production is 551,. 
000,000 bushels, compared with a fore- 
cast of 579,000,000 bushels on July 1, 
and 627,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1926. This is based upon a reported 
vield of 14.5 bushels per acre, one-half 
_ bushel below the five-year average, and 
214 bushels less than the yield for 1926, 
| The best yields are reported along the 

northern edge of the winter wheat belt 

from New England to the Pacific Coast, 

The 10-year average yield per acre 
was excecded in 21 States, was about the 
same in four States, and below average 
in the remaining winter wheat States, 
Yields in the Northwestern States have 
turned out unusually well. This is also 
true of Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and New York. 

In Kansas and Missouri yields have 
been disappointing, showing material dee 
clines from a month ago. Yields in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and Ten. 
nessee are far below average. In Washe 
ington, Oregon, and northern Idaho, while 
yields are reported as unusually good, 
the grain is lower than usual in gluten 
content. Yields are somewhat lower 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Celebrating Child’s 
Successes Declared 
To Aid in Education 


Parents Advised to Reward 
Good Conduct of Baby 
With Word of Praise. 


Outline Given of Plan 


Helps Solve Later Difficulties, 
Says Dr. Myers of Cleve- 
land College. 


Education of young cuildren through 
celebrating their successes erases many 
of the perplexities of the home and paves 
the way for the elimination of difficulties 
of behavior in the school, says the Head 
of the Division of Parental Education, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, in 


a statement just made public by the Bu- | 
reau of Education, Department of the | 


Interior. 

Proper commendation and approval 
when a child has accomplished what is 
desired of him, so as to make him enjoy 
having done it, is more effective than 


punishment when he fails, Dr. Myers | 
stated. The celebrating of successes, he 
said, is one of many common grounds for | 


cooperation between home and school in 

obtaining educational progress 

babyhood through a child’s school life. 
Recognition of Rights Advised. 


Unselfishness cannot be compelled; it | 


ni ” to the child, according to 
ean ie cose " | the days of Washington, 


which was acquired by the action of Jef- | 


Dr. Myers. 
first step in teaching habits of unselfish- 
ness is recognizing inalienable rights of 
children to their own property. 


The full text of the statement follows: | 


Every teacher knows that children are 
eager to choose the materials they can 
use successfully. She knows they are 
eager to carry a message, to tell a story, 
or sing a song when they know they can 
do it well. This eagerness puts children 
in a frame of mind for learning. But 
the teacher 
in selecting acts that shall be praised, 
and deciding how the eagerness to “do” 
shall be guided. 


A mother can easily use this idea at | 
home.; By recognizing a child’s success | 
in managaing himself or his playthings, | 


she helps to build his self-confidence and 
a wholesome attitude toward adults. 
School and home shou!d supplement each 
other. The celebrating of success is one 
of many common grounds for coopera- 
tion in securing educational progress 
from babyhood on through a child’s 
school life. 

Advice Given on Training Babies. 

The baby of six months may gnaw at 
his rubber doll, shake his rattle, and look 
about happily for an hour or two at a 
time. A mere smile of approval from 
his nurse or mother may help him carry 
on for another comfortable hour. 


may, however, teach him to demand that 
some one entertain him all the time. Of 
course the average parent does the natu- 
ral thing. She smiles at the baby, and 
tries to amuse him only when he com- 
plains or cries. The little one inevitably 
comecis his cries with the attempt to 
entertain him. Complaining comes to be 
approved. The child’s success at winning 
the attention of the parent is rewarded. 
This makes him likely to cry for more 
attention. It is better, therefore, to ap- 
prove the infant when he is happy than 
to amuse him after he has shown annoy- 
ance. 

Where do thing belongs? As he be- 
gins to creep and move about he finds 
all sorts of things. 
and needles, or the shining scissors he 
acquires—all are likely to go to his 
mouth at once. His sensitive lips greatly 


help him in acquiring new experiences. 
The satisfaction which he gets from put- | 


ting almost all acquisitions into his mouth 


makes the child more likely to seek fur- | 


ther pleasure in this way. The most 
futile attempt that could be made is to 
try to keep things from the child’s mouth 
by means of punishment. 

Good Conduct Rewarded. 

Tf, on the other hand, the child readily 
gives the mother or nursery-school 
teacher everything he finds on the floor, 
and if such conduct of the child is cele- 
brated with smiles and “fine boy,” he 
soon will creep or toddle from all parts 


of a room to give an adult a needle or | 


an open safety pin. I know a mother 
who cut a little hole in the top of a 
small cardboard box, and showed her 
child how to put small things he found 
into this box. The mere fun of putting 
the little object through the hole, of 
observing its magie disappearance, of 
hearing it drop, of shaking it in the box, 
soon led the child to put all such new 
acquisitions there, and to search dili- 
gently for more, just for the fun of 
putting them into the box and of winning 
the attending approbation. 

A parent’s native impulses prompt her 
to do the wrong thing when a child seizes 


something dangerous to him. The parent | 


1s aware of the impending danger. She 


has her attention on immediate safety. | 


Of course, at the moment the baby seizes 
a needle, knife, or scissors, she restores 
him to safety by quickly wrenching from 
him the dangerous thing. To do so is 
very simple. 


ject, she helps expose him to the next. 


By saving his life then she may be pre- | 


paring him to lose it later. 
Avoidance of Tyranny Advised. 
A good rule is to assume that what a 
child has is his. 


property which adults hold, and to build 
up a sense of “thine and mine,” for which 
a teacher will eternally thank you. 
adult expects anyone but a thief or a 
tyrant to force him from anything he 
owns. The successful parent, then, will 
neither be a thief nor a tyrant. So far 
as there is no immediate danger, she will 
not force possessions 
any age. 
duce the child to give up. When with 
one hand he seizes an object hazardous 
to him or an object which is dangerous. 
the wise parent will put into his other 


| Theodore 
| dom he strove to add economic freedom. 





from | 





He recommends that the | 


| because, by following the 


assumes a responsibility | 


Too | 
much attention to the child of this age | 


Specks of dust, pins | 


I But while she protects the | 
child from that particular dangerous ob- | 


; It is well to attribute | 
to him the same principle of rights to | 


No! 
| teachers 


‘rom the child of ; 
She will persuade, she will in- | 
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Growth and Strength of United States 
Ascribed by President to American Spirit 


Speaks at Ceremony Starting) Work of Carving Portraits 
of His Predecessors at Mount Rushmore. 


[Continued from page 1.] 


task was to demonstrate the permanency 
of our Union and to extend the principle 
of freedom to all the inhabitants of our 
land. The master of this supreme ac- 
complishment was Abraham Lincoln. 
Above all other national figures, he 
holds the love of his fellow countrymen. 


| 


The work which Washington and Jeffer- | 


son began, he extended to its logical 
conclusions 
That the principles for which these 


of American life that men are willing 
to devote their energies to the erection 
of a memorial of this nature. Money 
spent for such a purpose is certain? of 
adequate returns in the nature of in- 
creased public welfare. 

The people of South Dakota are tak- | 
ing the lead in the preparation of this | 
memorial out of their meager resources, 


| because the American spirit is strong 


three men stood might be still more | 


destiny raised up 
To political free- 


established, 
Roosevelt. 


firmly 


By building the Panama Canal he 
brought into closer relationship the East 
and the West and realized the vision 


| American institutions. 


that inspired Columbus in his search for | 


a new passage to the Orient. 


National Movement 
American in Character 
The Union of these four presidents 


carved on the face of the everlasting | 
hills of South Dakota will constitute a | 


distinctly national monument. 
decidedly American in its conception, in 
its magnitude, in its meaning and alto- 
gether worthy of our country. 

No one can look upon it understand- 


ingly without realizing that it is a pic- | 


ture of hope fulfilled. Its location will 
be significant. 

Here in the heart of the continent, 
on the side of a mountain which prob- 
ably no white man had ever beheld in 


in 


ferson, which remained an almost un- 
broken wilderness beyond the days of 
Lincoln, which was especially beloved 
by Roosevelt, the people of the future 
will see history and art combined to por- 
tray the spirit of patriotism. 

They will know that the figure of 
these presidents has been placed here, 
truth, they 
built for eternity. The fundamental 
principles which they represented have 
been wrought into the very being of our 
country. They are steadfast as these 
ancient hills. 

Other people have marveled at 
growth and strength of America. 
have wondered how a few 
discordant colonies were able to win 
their independence from one of the 
greatest powers of the world. 

They have been amazed at our genius 
for self-government. They have been 
unable to comprehend how the shock 
of a great civil war did not destroy 
our union. 

They do not understand the economic 
progress of our people. It is true that 
we have had the advantage of great 
natural resources, but these have not 
been exclusively ours. Others have been 
equally fortunate in that direction. 

The progress of America has been 
due to the spirit of its people. It is 
in no small degree due to that spirit 


the 
They 
weak and 


great leaders. 


If coming generations are to maintain | 


a like spirit, it will be because they 
continue to study the lives and times 
of the great men who have been the 
leaders in our history, and continue to 
support the principles which those men 
represented. It is for that purpose 
that we erect memorials. 

We cannot hold our admiration for 
the historic figures which we shall see 
here without growing stronger in our 
determination to perpetuate the insti- 


tutions which their lives revealed and | 


established. 

The fact that this enterprise is be- 
ing begun in one of our new States 
not yet great in population, not largely 
developed in its resources, discloses that 
the old American spirit still goes where 
our people go, still dominates their lives, 
still inspires them to deeds of devo- 
tion and sacrifice. It is but another 
illustration of the determtnation of our 
people to use their material resources 
to minister to their spiritul life. 

This memorial will be another na- 
tional shrine to which futur? genera- 
tions will repair to declare their con- 
tinuing allegiance to independence to 
self-government, to freedom and to eco- 
nomic justice. It is an inspiring phase 


Farmer Is Handicapped 
In Having Horses Shod 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
of Agriculture has prepared an illustra- 
of Agriculture has prepared anillustrated 
bulletin on Farm Horse-shoeing, known 
as Farmers’ bulletin 1535-F. 

Using unshod horses and mules for 
pulling heavy farm machinery wears off 
the horny wall of the foot at the ground 
surface more rapidly than growth is sup- 
plied from above and will result in 
tender feet. A well-shod horse not only 
is kept in service but he is a more effi- 
cient worker in that he can better apply 
his strength because he has a better 
footing. It is important, however, that 
shod horses have regular attention—that 
about every four to six weeks the shoes 
be removed, the hoofs trimmed, and the 
shoes refitted, 

Ready-to-wear shoes of various sizes 
for horses and mules can now be obtained 
and greatly simplify the shoeing problem 
for farmers. 
be obtained by writing the. United States 


Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


| ton, D. C. 


hand another object which is safe and 
attractive. While his attention is upon 


| the second object his grasp on the other 


is relaxed. Slowly, then she gets it from 
him. She helps make him happy with 
the new possession. 

Developing Unselfishness—Parents and 
both 
acquire habits of unselfishness very early 


It will be | 


territory | 


| water. 


A copy of the bulletin may | 


among them. Their effort and courage 
entitles them to the sympathy and sup- 
port of private beneficience and the na- 
tional government. 

They realize fully that they have no 
means of succeeding in the development 
of their State except a reliance upon 
They do not fail 
to appreciate their value. 

There is no power that can stay the 
progress of such a people. They are | 
predestined to success. 

Our country is fortunate in having the 
advantage of their citizenship. They 
have been pioneers in the development 
of their State. 

They will continue to be pioneers in 
the defense and development of Ameri- 
can institutions. 


Lighthouse Service 


Honors 13 for Valor. 


| April 8, 
|} December 3, 1926, was made public re- 


| senting. 


Mexicans Awarded 
$2,000 Damages for 
Killing of Daughter 


Claims Commissioner De- 
cides Case of Shooting 
on Border. 


American Dissents 


| Commissioner Holds Army Of- 


ficer, Justified in 
Using Gun. 

The General Claims Commission, 
United States and Mexico, has awarded 
$2,000, without interest, to the parents 
of Concepcion Garcia, a girl of Mexi- 
can nationality who was shot and killed 
by an American Army officer while 
crossing the Rio Grande on a raft on 
1919. The award, made on 


cently by the Commission. 

The award was rendered by C. van 
Vollenhoven, Presiding Commissioner, 
and G. Fernandez MacGregor, the Mex- 
ican Commissioner, with Fred K. Niel- 
son, the American Commissioner, dis- 
In his separate opinion, Mr. 
Nielson states that he would be glad 
to have joined in a recommendation 
to the United States that compensation 
be given in even a larger amount as 
an act of grace, but that he could not 


| goncur in an opinion in which the Mex- 
| ican Government claimed that there was 


Citations Tell of Rescues of 
Persons and Boats in 


Peril at Sea. 


| which are undisputed, are briefly that | 


Citations of 13 persons in the. Light- 
house Service who have been officially 
commended for meritorious services 
rendered in the saving of life and prop- 
erty or rendering assistance were an- 
nounced on-August 10 by the Light- 
house Service, Department of Commerce. 
They follow in full text: 

F. C. Hill, keeper of Old Reedy Is- 
land Light Station, Del., on June 26 | 
rendered assistance to three boats in 
distress in the vicinity of his station. | 
In the last instance he rescued two | 
soldiers who were clinging to their cap- 
sized canoe about three-quarters of a 
mile from the station. 

Andrew Zuius, jr., keeper of Old Or- 
chard Shoal Light Station, N. Y., on 
June 26 rendered assistance to four men 
whose boat had sprung a leak in a 
heavy sea near the station. He brought 
the men to the station in the lifeboat, 
and provided for their stay overnight, 
and later towed their boat ashore. 

O. O. Johnson, keeper of Cobb Point 
Bar Light Station, Md., and W. A. Gibbs, 
assistant keeper, on June 26 rescued five 
persons adrift in a small skiff during a | 
heavy gale. The keeper sailed about a 
mile from the station to pick up these | 


that we have been able to produce such | people, and his arrival was most timely, 


| as the skiff was filling fast and the wind | 


increasing. 

Portland Lightship No. 74, Maine, As- | 
bury A. Hanna, master, on June 30 towed 
a large power boat with four men on 
board into Portland after their engine 
had become disabled and they had been 
adrift for 24 hours. 

Charles H. Newman, keeper of Pump- 
kin Island Light Station, Me., on June 
23 towed a power boat with two men on 
board to the station. 

Arthur Midgett, keeper of Love Point 
Light Station, Md., on July 5 rendered | 
assistance to a disabled motor boat with 
three men aboard. 

S. Olsen, keeper of Five Finger Light : 


| Station, Alaska; W. S. Hamilton, first | 


assistant keeper; Dan Kinnaley, second | 
assistant keeper; M. Harris, foreman at 
the Ketchikan Lighthouse Depot; and F. 
Blandov, an employe at the depot, ren- | 
dered prompt and efficient service in con- | 
nection with the fire which occurred dur- | 


| ing night hours on May 19 and resulted 


in destruction of the boathouse. 

David Swain, assistant keeper of Hills- } 
boro Inlet Light Station, Fla., on June 
26 rescued a girl and a young man from 
the waters of the inlet near the station. ! 
The girl was with a party spending the 
day on the south side of the inlet,‘and 
the young man went to her assistance 
when she got beyond her depth in the 
Both probably would have been 
drowned if the assistant keeper had not 
gone to their assistance. 


Old Fort in Florida | 
Is Offered for Sale | 
Clinch Reservation Fortified | 
hy Gov. Oglethorpe 

in 1736. 





Three parcels of land, comprising the 
remainder of the Fort Clinch Military | 
Reservation, in Nassau County, Fla., } 
and containing 263 acres, are offered for 
sale by the Department of War by sealed 
bids to be cpened September 8, the De- | 
partment has just announced. 

This site, the Department’s statement | 
said, was fortified by James Oglethorpe | 
in 1736, and later occupied by the Span- 
iards as a port of entry. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

Pursuant to the provisions of an Act 
of Congress approved March 12, 1926, ' 


| and by order of the Secretary of War, | 


| the 


wish that children shall | 


in their lives, that they shall learn in | 
the nursery to share their toys and to | 


cooperate with other children. If 


we 


; are to teach habits of unselfishness, we | 


must first recognize inalienable rights of | 


children to their own property, rights to 
things which they consider theirs. 


Quartermaster General offers for | 
sale by sealed bids to be opened Sep- 
tember 8, 1927, all right, title and 
interest of the United States in and 
to certain parcels of land comprising | 
the remainder of the Fort Clinch Mili- 
tary Reservation located on Amelia Is- 
land, in the County of Nassau, State of 
Florida. This property will be offered 
for sale in three parcels, containing | 
approximately 263.9 acres of land, ! 
fronting on Amelia Kiver, Cumberland 
Sound, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Fort Clinch occupies the northern end 
of Amelia Island, a site formerly known 
as Fort San Carlos, and, in the early 
colonial days, was considered an impor- 


| crossing the river 


| States had no foundation 


|; ment, 


' States troops on March 2, 


a denial of justice and that the Amer- 
ican officer committed a wrongful act. 


Facts Are Reviewed. 
The facts of the case, nearly all of 


Concepcion Garcia, who had been resi- 


| dent on the American side of the Rio 


Grande, having become ill, was being 
transported across the river at a place 
where crossing is not authorized. The 


raft was discovered by a patrol of four | ™* 
| stirrups on the ropes. 


tions, he was to flap the wings and thus | 
impossible,” | 


men under command of an American of- 
ficer, Second Lieut. Robert L. Gulley, 
who ordered it to stop, and fired warning 
shots to make the party halt. 

Lieutenant Gulley later was dismissed 
from the Military Service, but reinstated 
by the President of the United States 
in September, 1919. 


The majority opinion did not review | 


the right of the President to reinstate 
Gulley, but based its opinion 


in the direction of the raft as he did. | 
The majority opinion pointed out that | 


there exists an international standard 
among civilized nations regarding the 
taking of human life, and cited de- 
cisions showing that “the highest de- 
gree of care is exacted of a _ person 
handling firearms. Officers 


authorized by law.” 
Firing Was Authorized. 


The majority opinion further pointed | 
out that the use of firearms on the Rio | 


Grande border was not authorized by 


law, there having been issued on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919, a military bulletin stat- 


ing “Firing on unarmed persons sup- 
posed to be engaged in smuggling or 
at unauthorized 
places, is not authorized.” 

The majority opinion held that the 
Mexican allegation that a denial of jus- 
tice had been committed by the United 
in the rec- 
ord, but it held that $2,000 
age caused the claimants by the killing 
of their daughter by an American offi- 


cer.” 


Twenty-six Aviation Pilots 


Given License Since July 15 


Twenty-six additional licenses to pilot | 
planes have been granted since July 15, | 

| when 383 license grants were made pub- | 
lic, the Assistant Secretary of the De- | 
partment of Commerce, William P. Mac- | 


Cracken, announced orally on August 10. 


Pilots of transport planes took 24 of | 
| the new licenses, pilots of private planes, 
2, and pilots of industrial and limited | 


commercial planes, one each. 

tant military post. In 1736, James 
Oglethrope, the Governor of Georgia, 
fortified this point, as a defense of the 


; entrance to St. Mary’s River. 


Early in the 29th century, the island 
was occupied by the Spaniards as a 
port of entry and a fort named Fort 
Fernandino was built. History records 


| that on March 17, 1812, Don Jose Lopez, 


Spanish commander, surrendered the 
I 


island to Colonel Ashley, with 300 Amer- | 
| ican troops, but in May, 1813, Fernan- 


dino was restored to the Spanish authori- 


| ties. 


Soon after, the United States again 
took measures to seize Amelia Island, 
and in 1818 the United States flag was 


| hoisted at Fernandino and the post was 
occupied and garrisoned again by United 

Later the fort was aban- | 
1819 | 


States troops. 
doned as a military post. In 
Amelia Island, together with the en- 
tire area of Florida, was ceded to the 
United States by the Spanish Govern- 
In 1842 the name of the fort 
was changed to “Fort Clinch Military 
Reservation,” in honor of Colonel D. L. 
Clinch, to commemorate the heroic serv- 
ice rendered by him during the Seminole 
War in 1835. 

When the Civil War commenced, the 
Confederate Army soon took possession 


| of this fort and retained it until it was 


again seized and garrisoned by United 
862, under 
Brigadier General H. G. Wright. 

Fort Clinch was abandoned in April, 
1869, and from that date on until 1884, 
it was in charge of an Ordnance Ser- 
geant, acting in the capacity of care- 
taker. For a short period during the 


| ‘Spanish-American War, Fort Clinch was 


again garrisoned. On November 20, 
1922, it was deglared surplus and placed 
in charge of the Quartermaster General, 
for disposal. 


upon 
| whether or not he had the right to shoot | 


| ring and 
| yoke, thrusting his arms through rings 





should | 
make all reasonable efforts to apprehend | 
criminals; but this duty does not justify | 

| the use of firearms, except in the cases 


“would | 
seem to express best the personal dam- | 


| terest disheartened him, 


; next startling 
| gliders. 


| when operated in the air. 


| engine. 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT 


Development of Airplane Is Illustrated 
In Exhibit on Display at National Museum 


Handbook Is Issued Tracing 


Aviation to First Recorded 


Flying Machine in 400 B. C. 


An exhibit depicting the evolution of 
aviation, dating back to about 400 B. C. 
when man’s first recorded machine for 
flying is believed to have been evolved, 
and containing models made by Langley 
and Wright, has been formed by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and placed on 
display in the National Museum in 
Washington, according to a statement 
just made public by the Institution. 

A handbook of the exhibit, written by 
Paul E. Garber, Assistant Curator of 
the Division of Mechanical 
Technology, contains an outline of the 
history of aviation, the statement said. 

To Samuel Pierpont Langley, third 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is given credit for the development of 
modern aviation on sound scientific prin- 
ciples, 


Museum’s 


Bird Taken as Model. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

It seems natural that man’s first 
recorded machine for flying should have 
been an imitation bird. Archytas of 
Tarentum, who lived about 400 B. C., is 
reputed to have made a wooden bird, 
about the size of a pigeon, which pro- 
pelled itself some 50 feet by the use of 
“ethereal air.” Perhaps this medium was 


| compressed air; no one knows. 


Credit for the first design embodying 
sound principles is given by the handbook 
to Leonardo Da Vinci, artist, statesman, 
engineer and philosopher. He made an 
exhaustive study of bird flight and de- 
signed a win;-flapping machine, which, 
however, was never built. A 5-foot 
model from Da Vinci’s design has been 
constructed, of which Mr. Garber says: 
“The operator was supposed to lie on the 
central beam with his body through a 
project his head under the 


and grasping the handles attached to the 
wings. His feet were to be placed in 
By frog-like ac- 


fly. This feat would be 


| concludes our author. 


Aircraft Patented in 1840. 


With the mechanical developments in- 
troduced in the Nineteenth Century, fly- 
ing made an enormous step nearer the 
practical. As early as 1840 Samuel Hen- 
son, of England, patented a huge air- 
craft which was to be 150 fect in spread 
and to be powered by a 20-horsepower 
steam engine, driving two 20-foot, six- 
bladed propellers. With the aid of John 
Stringfellow, Henson made models of his 
device, but poor success and lack of in- 
and he emi- 
grated to Texas. His ideas, however, 
contained many features later adopted. 


Stringfellow continued experimenting. 
He was particularly efficient in the con- 
struction of small steam engines, and one 
of these he incorporated in a small air- 
craft similar to those which Henson had 
built. It is reported that the machine 
actually flew a short distanec after rais- 
ing itself from the wire. If so, this is 
the first record of dynamic flight. The 


Smithsonian has built a 10-foot span | 


model of Stringfellow’s plane carrying 
one of Stringfellow’s own engines. 
Lilienthal in Germany achieved the 
success in flying with 
“Using bat-shape wings with 
verious balancing surfaces, he made more 


| than 1,000 glides from natural hiils and 
| artifically constructed eminences.” 


The 
museum collection has one of Lilien- 
thal’s gliders of some 20 feet span, which 
he used in 1895-6. 

Octave Chanute’s biplane glider of 
1896 proved so efficient that its design 
contributed to the later success of the 


| Wright brothers. 


Credit Given S. P. Langley. 
The man who gave to modern aviation 


the sound scientific principles by the ap- | 


plication of which it has achieved suc- 
cess, however, was Samuel Pierpont 
Langley, Third Secretary of the Smith- 
sonion Institution. “In 1887,” says the 


handbook, “he commenced series of tests | 
with heavier-than-air machines to deter- | 
| mine the reaction of various surfaces | 
From these | 


tests he developed a type of aircraft 
which he called an aerodrome. Most of 


| his early machines were operated by 


rubber bands, but after evolving a suc- 


cessful type of wing and frame he de- | 
aero- | 
drome, to be powered with a small steam | 
The result was a machine with | 
tandem single surfaces, 14 feet in span, | 


termined to construct a larger 


weighing 26 pounds, and operated by a 
1-H. P steam engine. After several of 
these had been tried with little success, 
Aerodome now shown in theh 
Museum was finally evolved.” 

The history of the epoch making flight 
of this machine under its own power for 
a distance of three quarters of a mile 
over the Potomac on May 6, 1896, is now 
too well known to need repetition. It 
proved beyond dispute the feasibility of 
flight in heavier-than-air machines un- 
der their own power. 

With the outbreak of the war with 
Spain in 1898, the possibility that an 
aeroplane would be of use to our army 
induced Professor Langley to construct 
a man-carrying plane. The War De- 
partment allotted him $50,000 for this 
purpose. The necessity of developing a 
light high-powered gasoline engine for 
the plane delayed its completion till 1903. 
In that year two attempts were made 
to launch the aerodrome from the top 
of a houseboat, but on each occasion the 
launching mechanism failed to properly 
place the machine in the air and it was 
precipitated into the water. The public 
was skeptical and Langley’s funds were 
exhausted, so further trials were not 
made. He died a few years later, a 
broken man. 

In 1914 Glenn H. Curtiss at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., fitted hydroplane floats 
to Langley’s plane so that it could be 
launched from the water instead of being 
catapulted from a house-boat. When 
tested the machine rose into the air and 
flew, proving that Langley’s ideas were 
sound, and his construction correcv. 

But Langley’s second failure was fol- 
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lowed within nine days by the success 
of the Wright brothers. At Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., they flew their twin propellered 
biplane nearly a minute, gaining for 
themselves the distinction of being the 
first in the history of the world to trans- 
port a man in a heavier-than-air machine 
flown under its own power. 

Fighting planes of all nations, pro- 
duced during the war, are well repre- 
sented in the Smithsonian exhibit. The 
first De Haviland-4 produced in this 
country, which is really the first Ameri- 
can battle plane, also forms part of the 
collection. 

The post-war planes in the Smithson- 
ian group commemorate some of Amer- 
ica’s greatest achievements in the air. 
The hull of the N-C-4 is there, first air- 
plane to complete the 
flight. 

Besides this pioneering plane, the 
Smithsonian has the flag plane of the 
four De Havilands which made the 9,000- 
mile round trip flight from New York 
to Nome, Alaska, in 1920 under Capt. 
St. Clair Street; the T-2, huge monoplane 
which made the first nonstop flight 
across the continent in 1923, under Lieu- 
tenants Kelly and MacReady; the Chi- 
cago, Capt. Lowell Smith’s plane in the 
first round-the-world flight, which took 
place in 1924; and the racing plane which 
won the Schneider Race of 1925, devel- 
oping a speed of over 250 miles an hour. 

To the already imposing list of pio- 
neering planes on exhibition at the 


Smithsonian it is hoped that in time such | : 
| countries. 


other world famous planes as Colonel 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis will be 
added. 


Regulations Issued 


On Hunting of Birds | 


Use of Sinkbox Permitted 
Only in Restricted Areas 
of Maryland. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Cecil County and north of a line begin- 
ning at the lighthouse at Turkey Point, 
in Cecil County, and drawn westerly to 
a point half a mile north of the northerly 
part of Spesutie Island; thence still west- 
ward but at no time approaching nearer 
than half a mile to the northern end of 


Spesutie Island and the adjacent main- 


land until it reaches the Harford County 
shore at Oakington; 


(2) On the waters of Chesapeake Bay 
within Queen Annes and Talbot Counties 
(not including the waters of Eastern 
Bay) ; 

(3) In the waters of Honga River and 
that part of Tar Bay vahoveg line drawn 
from the southern end of the bridge be- 
tween Upper and Middle Hoopers Island 
until it strikes the Bureau Island Bar at 
the end of what is known as “the tree 
line;” and 

(4) In the waters of Isle of Wight 
Bay and Chinocteague Bay in Worcester 
County. 

Sinkbox hunters are, of course, re- 
quired to comply with other State and 
Federal laws relating to bag limits, rest 
days, shooting after sunset, closed sea- 
sons and the license provision of the 
Maryland law. For more detailed in- 
formation hunters should communicate 
with the Biological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., or with the Maryland State Game 
Warden, Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Classes for Foremen Formed 
To Train Men in Industry 


Classes for the training of industrial 
foremen are conducted by the Massa- 
chusetts University Extension as a reg- 


trans-Atlantic 


Are PreseNTeD HEREIN, Berne 
sy THe UNnirtep , STATES DAILY. 


Belgian Congo Asks 
Bond of Immigrants 


| To Assure Solvency 


Mexico Restricts Entry of La- 
borers From Palestine, 
Turkey and Other Near 


Eastern Countries. 


New immigration restrictions in the 
Belgian Congo require the posting of a 
bond of 5,000 francs ($695.50) as a guar- 
anty of solvency during a period of six 
months for all immigrants, according to 
a statement made public on August 10 
by the Department of Labor. The state- 
ment contains notes on new labor. and 
immigration measures from six coun- 
tries. ; 

The full text follows: 

An ordinance of the Governor-General 
of the Belgian Congo has authorized and 
directed immigration authorities to de- 





mand a deposit of 5,000 francs as a guar- 
anty of solvency, during a period of six 
months, from persons arriving in the col- 
ony with the purpose of devoting them- 
selves to commercial, industrial or agri- 
cultural operations, except where such 
persons can prove that they have a credit 
of 20,000 francs in the colony. 


Canadian Immigration Declines. 

According to official returns 23,941 
immigrants entered Canada during the 
month of May, of whom, 8,408 came 
from Great Britain, 2,503 from the 
United States, and 13,030 from other 
This represents a decrease 
from immigration during April, when 
35,441 persons entered Canada, but an 
increase of 29 per cent in the more sig- 
nificant comparison with May of last 
year, when 18,620 immigrants entered 
Canada. 

The Czechoslovak Ministry of Social 
Welfare recently published statistics 


| showing that unemployment is decreas- 
| ing steadily at the present time, and 


that the general situation is better. 

Out of the recent world economic 
conference at Geneva, a movement has 
indirectly arisen in England to create 
a committee on industrial efficiency for 


| the purposeof rendering (1) to the 


community greater stability and a higher 
standard in the conditions of life; (2) 
to the consumer lower prices and goods 
more carefully adapted to general re- 
quirements; and (3) to the producers 
higher and steadier remuneration. 


Mexico Restricts Immigration. 
The Government of the United Mex- 





ican States, through the Secretary, re- 
cently promulgated an order ‘“‘restrict- 
ing the immigration of laborers ; of 
Syrian, Libanese, Armenian, Palestinian, 
Arabic and Turkish origin” for the pur- 
pose of conserving “national economy” 
and relieving “conglomeration in urban 
centers.” 

The number of unemployed in Po- 
land at the end of May was 207,570, 
as compared with 226,018 at the end 
of April, a decrease of 18,448. ; 

The Canadian Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, on an official 
visit to Scandinavia, recently stated that 
Scandinavian immigrants are always 
welcome in Canada, and that his Gov- 
ernment arranges transportation at re- 
duced rates to Canada and guarantees 
one year’s work to farm and lumber 
laborers who are willing to make an 
agreement with the Government. 
ular course, the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, stated orally 
on August 10. Foremen in 12 industries 
have taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity for education in the supervision and 
training of other men, it was said. 

According to the Bureau, sessions are 
usually held in the factory after work- 
ing hours, the classes being organized 
at any place in the State where a group 
| of sufficient size is found. 
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Coast Guard Crew 
Of Destroyer Henley 


Wins Practice Prize 


Trophy for Work on Cutters 
of Service Awarded to 
*Snohomish.”’ 


Legion Gives Money 


Gunners to, Divide $100 as Re- 


sult of Success in Range 
Battle Practice. 


The forecastle gun crew of the de- 
stroyer, “Henley,” appears to have won 
the $100 cash prize awarded for highest 


merit by gun crews in short range battle | Cb : ee : ; 
during the gunnery year, 1926-27, the | denied its application for a change in 


Commandant of the Coast Guard, Ad- 


miral F. C. Billard, has just announced. 
The prize is awarded annually by the 
“Tampa,” Coast Guard, post of the Am- 
erican Legion. 

The award for cutters is to go to the 
“Snohomish.” 

Admiral Billard’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The gun’s crew of the forecastle gun 
of the destroyer “Henley,” New Lon- 
don, appears to have won the $100 cash 
prize donated by the U. S. S. “Tampa,” 
Coast Guard, post of the American Le- 
gion for the gun’s crew attaining the 
* highest merit at short range battle prac- 
tice during the gunnery year 1926-27. 
The award of this prize will be made in 
the near future. 

The reports of shért range battle prac- 
tice for the gunnery year 1926-27 indi- 
cate that the “Snohomish,” Lieut. Comdr. 
C. G. Roemer, commanding, Ensign (T) 
C. W. Thompson, gunnery officer, with 
headquarters at Port Angeles, Wash., at- 
tained the highest merit, and the gun- 
nery trophy for cutters, which is now 
being manufactured, will be awarded to 
that vessel in the near future. 

The original design for this trophy 
was made by Chief Quartermaster S. G. 
Berry, attached to the Recruiting Office, 
New York, and it has been excellently 
developed by The Gorham Company. The 
trophy, which stands approximately 2 
feet high, consists of a bronze base, sur- 
mounted by waves, with a sphere bear- 
ing the word “Gunnery” riding on the 
crest, and an eagle with outspread wings 
poised on top. On one side of the circu- 
lar base a cutter of the “Modoc” type is 
wrought in raised relief, and on the op- 
posite side a gun and gun’s crew. The 
other two faces are suitably inscribed. 
The bracket and wooden back, on which 
the trophy is mounted, are of mahogany, 
a bronze ribbon bearing the word “Win- 
ners” being placed at the top of the ma- 
hogany back, and small shields inscribed 
with the name of winners being arranged 
below. The entire trophy is most attrac- 
tive and impressive in appearance, and 
it is expected that competition for its 
possession will be very keen. 


Status of Arbitration 
Agreement in Issue 


Supreme Court to Decide If 
Submission, to Judge Gives 
Jurisdiction to Court. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the award and decision should operate as 
a final judgment. 

Before any decision or award by the 
arbitrators one of the parties presented 
to and filed with the arbitrator his revo- 
cation of the agreement to submit the 
dispute to arbitration. 

The brief states that, notwithstanding 
this revocation, the district court entered 
judgment against one of the parties, to- 
gether with costs and ordered that exe- 
cution issue. The judgment of the dis- 
trict court was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Error is assigned in that the agree- 
ment was a common law submission of 
the cause to arbitration and, being such, 
it was revocable at any time before the 
arbitrator had made his award. It is 
contended that it was not an agreement 
for a trial by the court under Section 649 
of the Revised Statutes. 

It is contended further that the agree- 
ment to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion was not made a rule of court. There- 
fore, it is said, the submission could be 

revoked by either party at any time be- 
fore an award was made. 


Topographic Maps 
Show Land Altitudes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
characteristics, as well as the works of 
man, these maps constitute a wonderfully 
detailed dictionary of altitudes, showing 
the height of every hill and slope. 

As the United States becomes more 
and more completely mapped, the scope 
of this “dictionary” constantly expands. 


At the present time a little more than | 


40 per cent of the United States is topo- 


graphically mapped, but the work is pro- | 
gressing rather slowly at the rate of | 


only 17,000 or 18,000 square miles a year. 
Moreover, the maps of a large part of 
this area are either very old, and there- 
fore somewhat crude, or else on so small 


a scale as to be inadequate for present- | 
day needs. In addition to areas that have | 


never been surveyed, there are consider- 


able areas that will have to be resur- | 


veyed, 


Harvard University Buys 
Famous French Library 





| 
| 
| 
| 








The library of Count Alfred Boulay de | 
la Meurthe, the historian of the Con- | 
cordat of 1801, has been acquired by the 


library of Harvard University by: recent 


purchase in Paris, it was stated orally | 
on August 10 by the Bureau of Educa- | 
tion, Department of the Interior. Count | during the 19th century. j 
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Three Applications for Wave Changes 
Are Denied by Radio Commission 


a 


Two Other Decisions Announced Whereby Stations Are 


Authorized to 


Five more decisions on applications by 
broadcasting stations for changed op- 
erating conditions were announced Au- 
gust 10 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. Three were adverse and two au- 
thorized divisions of time. The deci- 
sions were announced in a statement the 
full text of which follows: 

“Station WCAM, owned by the city of 
Camden, N. J., was denied its applica- 
tion for a change in frequency from 1,340 
to 1,000 kilocycles. Appearing last week 
before the Commission, Camden city offi- | 
cials said that they were‘unable to cover 
as wide a range as they desired in order 
to broadcast programs in the interests 
of their city. | 

“Station WMBS, owned by the Mack | 
Battery Service, Harrisburg, Pa., was | 


frequency from 1,280 to 1,000 kilocycles | 
and for an increase in power from 250 | 
to 500 watts at night. This station asked 
for a division of time with WPSC of 
Pennsylvania State College, which op- 
posed the application, and WBAK of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 
“The Commission denied the applica- | 
tion of WCGU, owned and operated by | 
C. G. Unger at Coney Island, N. Y., for 
the wave channel of 1,020 kilocycles, on | 
which Station WGL, New York, and 
WODA, Paterson, N. J., are now operat- 
ing. Both of the latter stations opposed | 
this application at the hearing. 


Station WCGU Shifted 
To 1,370 Kilocycles 

“Station WCGU, however, was shifted | 
from 1,420 to 1,70 kilocycles, sharing 
time on the latter wave with WKBQ, 
New York, and WKBO, Jersey City. 

“Station WJKS, Gary, Ind., whose 
owner, Thomas J. Johnson, testified at 
a recent hearing that its license appli- 
cation had been submitted 9n February 
21, or two days before the date on which 
President Coolidge signed the Radio Act 
of 1927, was granted half time on a fre- 
quency of 1,290 kilocycles, on which it | 
will divide time with WSBC, of the 
World Battery Co., Chicago. Station | 
WWAE, Chicago, which previously has | 
divided time on this frequency, will be | 
shifted to a new assignment, the Com- 
mission announced.” 

Although no hearing was held on this | 
case, Station KFWO, Catalina Island, 
Calif., was authorized to change its fre- 
quency from 1,370 to 1,000 kilocycles, ef- 
fective August 15. Its power will re- 
main at 250 watts, the Commissioner 
ordered. 

It was announced by the Commission 
on August 10 that the hearing on the 
application of WGL, New York City, for 
an assignment of 970 kilocycles, with 
1,000 watts of power, in lieu of its pres- 
ent assignment to 1,020 kilocycles, 500 
watts, has been indefinitely postponed. 


Seek Higher Power 


To Serve Indiana 

Basing their claim for a better fre- 
quency and higher power on the grounds 
that Indiana has no large station at 
present, representatives of Station 
WFBM, of Indianapolis, appeared before 
the Federal Radio Commission on Au- 
gust 10, with a request for 1,090 kilo- 
cycles and 1,000 watts. 

The attorney for the Indianapolis 
Power and Light Company, operators of 
WFBM, argued that the station was the | 
oldest in the State, and that it had broad- 
cast excellent programs from October, 
1924, until June, 1927, when its equip- 
ment was damaged by a cyclone. 

The commercial manager of the com- 
pany, E. K. Foxworthy, testified that | 
WFBM had always operated purely as a 
«00d-will station, and that it would con- 
tinue to do so in the future. He said | 
that no broadcasting had been done since 
the cyclone, and that the assigned fre- 
quency of 1,330 kilocycles and power of | 
250 watts had never been tried out. 

Mr. Foxworthy further stated than an 
application for a construction permit on 
a new site outside Indianapolis was be- | 
fore the Commission. On a question | 
from Commissioner Bullard, he replied | 
that the new frequency and power ap- 
plied for would ‘be necessary, according 
to their estimate, to reach listeners | 
throughout Indiana. 


Radius of Station 


Now Given as 35 Miles 
The radio engineer of WFBM, E. N. | 





Shinn, testified that in the event the ap- | 


plication is denied, the old apparatus 
will be used on the proposed new site. 
Replying to a question by Commissioner 
Bullard, Mr. Shinn said that the broad- 
casting radius of the station on the old 


frequency of 267 meters, 250 watts, had 


been 35 miles. 

The program director of WFBM, 
Bailey Fesler, testified on the quality and 
general reception of their programs. 

Elisha Hanson, attorney for Richmond 
Harris Company, operating WTAS on 
the wave length sought by the Indiana 
station, opposed the application on the 
ground that, since WFBM never had used 
iis assigned frequency and _ power, it 
should be treated as a new applicant. 
Mr. Hanson asserted that Indianapolis 
and the whole of Indiana had ample 
service from outside stations. 

J. P. Holmes, counsel for 
WORD, also on the wave sought, said | 
that he could see no reason for giving a 
small station, broadcasting local pro- 
grams, nine hours a day, sufficient power 


; to enable it to interfere with larger sta- | 
; tions and better programs. 


The Commission will reserve decision | 
until after a review of the record, Judge 
E. O. Sykes of the Commission an- 
nounced. 

Station WORD, at a hearing on its 


de la Meurthe inherited the collection of | 
his, grandfather, Count Antoine Boulay 
de la Meurthe, who, as minister of jus- 
tice under the first Napoleon, accumu- 
lated many important official and unofti- | 
cial documents, the Bureau said. 

It was stated that the collection com- 
prises about 30,000 books and pamphlets, | 
and embraces a number of papers col- | 
lected by the grandson concerning the 
relations of Church and State in France | 


| Removal of Station 


| Easton to restrain the Bridgeport sta- 


| interstate radio communications. 


| erally undesirable to the citizens of | 
| residential development. 


| Bridgeport Hydraulic Co., Sam Senior, 


| Hill would be reduced 30 per cent by the 


| by the two papers, which gave an affirm- 


| complete removal of the plant. 


Station | 


! from Pennsylvania, whose election is be- 
| ing contested 


Divide Time. 


own application, August 9, asked for a 
change in frequency from 1,090 kilocycles 
to 720 kilocycles, submitting a sugges- 
tion by its attorney, J. P. Holmes, that 
stations WHT and WORD be assigned 
to use the same frequency channel over 
a common transmitter under a_ time 
schedule arranged by mutual agreement. 
Mr. Holmes stated that Commissioner 
Caldwell had given his unofficial sanc- 
tion to a similar arrangement between 
WLTH and WBBR, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Commissioner Syles pointed out that 
the agreement to share time must be | 
made between stations before coming | 
before the Commission. Matthew Ble- | 





| sius, counsel for WHT, operated by the 


Radiophone Broadcasting Co., declared 
that he was unable to approve or, disap- 
prove the suggestion and requested a 
continuance. The attorney for WIBO, 
F. Loos, as well as Major Holmes, agreed 
to this motion, and the hearing was in- | 
definitely postponed. 


WICC Is Considered 


The Commission also has under advise- 
ment the other hearing of August 9, 
involving the request of Station WICC | 
to move its transmitter to Sport Hill, 
Easton, Conn., near Bridgeport. The 
case was brought on application of the 
residents of the Sport Hill section of | 


tion from building its new transmitter | 
in that neighborhood. | 

The legal precedent which will be | 
established by the decision of this case, 
it was stated orally, involved the right 
of the Federal Radio Commission to de- 
termine the local site for a radio broad- 
casting station through its authority over 


Harold D. Feuer, president of the | 
Bridgeport Broadcasting Association, 
testified under examination by the at- 
torney for WICC, Jacob B. Klein, that 
close to $80,000 had already been in- | 
vested in the building and equipment 
at Easton. Mr. Feuer said that station | 
WICC had always tried to maintain a 
high standard of performance with a 
diversified program. Mr. Klein brought 
out that there were 24000 receiving | 
sets in Bridgeport, a city of 160,000, | 
and that three attempted injunctions to | 
prevent the construction in Easton had | 
been rejected by the courts. 

Mr. Feuer testified also that he had 
lost 92 per cent of his commercial con- 
tracts when the Commission reduced his 
power and wave length. He desires to 
use 930 kilocycles, or failing that, 890 





| kilocycles, with 1,000 watts, and finding 


the 1,400 kilocyecle frequency and 250 
watt power insufficient to serve his 
listeners in the State of Connecticut. 
Upon learning that the United States 
shared these frequencies with Canada, 
and that no station in the United States 
has more than 250 watts, he then re- 
quested 1,010 kilocycles, 

When asked by Commissioner Bellows 
whether he had a construction permit, 
Mr. Feuer replied that he did not know 
that one was necessary, 


Protestants Claim 


Land Values Will Decrease 


Further witnesses for WICC were C. 
C. Dunn, the musical director, and R. P. 
Griswold, the apparatus and construction 


| engineer. J. Grout appeared as attorney 


for the protestants. Mr. Grout, assisted 
by the town counsel, Claude Schaff, op- 
posed the new location of WICC as gen- | 


Easton, pointing out that Sport Hill was 
the only place there capable of proper 
He introduced 
as witness the chief engineer of the 


also a member of the board of appeals 
of the zoning commission, who gave as 
his opinion that land values on Sport 


erection of the station; a commercial 
proposition in a purely residential sec- 
tion. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Bridgeport Post and the Bridgeport Tel- 
egram, George Manning, submitted as 
testimony the results of ballots printed 





ative majority only on the question of | 
A fur- 
ther witness for the protestants said that 
WICC blanketed practically all other | 
stations. 

Opposing counsel argued as to prop- | 
erty values, Easton’s commercial and res- 
idential aspects, and filed briefs, affida- 
vits and petitions sustaining their be- | 
liefs. 


The Commission adjourned after four 


| and a half hours of testimony, withhold- 


ing decision until after a review of the 
record, 


‘Mr. Vare Asks Aid 


To Secure Recount | 


| Telegraphs Three Senators Re: | 


questing Support in Pre- 


, serving Ballots. 


William S. Vare (Rep.), Senator-elect | 


by William B. Wilson | 
(Dem.), on August 10 made public tele- 

grams which have been sent by Mr. , 
Vare to three members of the Senate so- | 
liciting their aid in preserving the Penn- | 
sylvania ballots of the contested election. | 
The messages, made public through Mr. 


| Vare’s office in the Senate Office Build- | 
| ing, were addressed to Senator Keyes | 
| (Rep.), New Hampshire, Chairman of 


the Committee to Audit and Control the | 
Contingent expenses of the Senate; Sen- 
ator Moses (Rep.), New Hampshire; and 
Senator Watson (Rep.), Indiana, ranking 
majority member of the Committee on | 
Privileges and Elections. 

The message to Senator Keyes reads 
in full text: 

“IT am very, anxious that the ballot | 
boxes im the Pennsylvania election of | 
November, 1926, be taken to Washing- | 
ton as soon as possible so that the re- | 


| few 


| authorized? 
| will be no delay and will be glad to give | 


White House Roof 
Completed Within 


Time of Contract 


Contractors Commended for 
Manner in Which Work 


Was Carried Out. 
SD  ehtemennncnn 


All Repairs Finished 


Acceptance Announced by Di- 
rector of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks. 


Completion of the reroofing and re- 
pairing of the White House and accept- 
anc of the work by the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks, was an- 
nounced August 10 by the 
Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd. 


es follows: 


| 
| 
| 
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Curator in Smithsonian Institution Writes of Sea Desert 
Located in South Pacific. 


An ocean desert, the most perfect 
waste the world has ever known, its 
floor being scattered over with the ear- 
bones of monstrous whales and the teeth 
of gigantic, extinct sharks of the Miocene 


Age, with no life discovered in its wa- | 


ters, is described by Dr. Austin H. Clark, 
Curator of the Division of Echinoderms 
of the Smithsonian Institution, in a paper 


just completed on the subject of deep | 


sea animals. 
In the same paper Dr. Clark, also, de- 


| scribes the two deepest ocean beds, one 


Colonel] Grant declared in a statement | 


that he had'inspected the work and had 


| found it satisfactory, except for a “very 
which | sailors no longer peopled the deeps with | 
The full text | sea-serpents for they began to appre- | 


| ciate the creatures of-the oceans in their | 


superficial discrepancies” 
since have been rectified. 
of his statement follows: 


Last Saturday I gave the work being 


done in the White House by the N. P. | 
| electric light has driven out the ghosts 


Severin Co., final inspection for accept- 
ance. Only a very few superficial dis- 
crepancies were noted, which have since 


| that used to haunt old houses lighted | 


been rectified, and the work was accepted | 


as a whole, Special work, which could 


not be foreseen when the specifications | 


were drawn up and the necessity for 
which did not become conclusively ap- 
parent until discovery by the removal 
of the old roof and attic, extended the 
time of the contract until August 12. 
The work has therefore been com- 
pleted inside of the contract period. I 
should like to state my appreciation of 
the way in which this work has been 
carried on by the contractors and vavri- 
ous sub-contractors who have all evi- 


dently intended that only the best ma- | 
| lie more than 18,000 feet beneath the 
| surface are known as deeps. 


terial and workmanship should go into 
this job, and who have loyally cooperated 
with this office in trying to bring about 
the best results. 


Twenty-Year Loans 


Urged for Settlers. 


United States Backward in 
Extending Aid, Says Com- 
missioner of Reclamation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Germany gives 50 years, the Irish 68, 
and the Danes go up to 90. 


Security for Farmer. 

Our repayments on bonds are spread 
over too short a period. By the time 
you have 20 years they can be refinanced. 
Oftentimes the people themselves re- 
finance them, 


In the beginning the longer time the 
settler has and the smaller the initial 
payment, the more secure he feels, the 
more he has to put into improvements, 
betterments and increasing earning 
power. 

Someone has to work that out. I don’t 
know just when this will be done, but I 
do know that when we realize that we 
are the only first-class country in the 
world that does not have something of 
this kind, it is an evidence that we are 
missing something that is coming to be 
a conviction. 

In the Southern States there is a de- 
pleted agriculture. The thoughtful peo- 
ple of the South realize industries are 


| multiplying their prosperities from steel 


works, electric power, and cotton mills. 


But the farm, which was not well carried | 


on since the Civil War, is steadily going 





back, until there is more interest in the | 


creation of organized communities in the 
South at this time than there is in parts 
of the West. Surprising as it may seem, 
that is a fact. 
Investigation Abroad. 
The South is going to do one thing 
this year that will be of interest to all 


reclamation in this country. It is arrang- | 


ing to send a large number of people 
over to Denmark and Germany to study 
their whole system of settlement. 


I wrote to these delegations to send | 
| their circulars to every one of our rec- 


lamation projects. The Danish and Ger- 


| man governments have agreed to turn 
| everything loose to them. 


That is due to the foresight of several 
of the thoughtful people of the South. 
They felt that what they learned they 
would pass on to others, The party plans 
to leave in August some time. I hope 


there will be a number of people from | 
| Animals Found 


the West who can go along. 

count of ballots in the Wilson-Vare con- 
test may be had at an early date. This 
recount cannot begin, of course, until 


Elections. I am informed that 
is some question as to available funds 
Wont you please do your best to have 
the necessary expenditures by Mr. Barry 
I am hopeful that there 


any aid in my power to prevent it. It 
might be noted that in the various vot- 


| ing districts of the State the ballots used 
in this election may be destroyed on | 
September 20 so that the boxes can be at 


the primary election. 

My. Vare’s message to Senator Moses 
quotes the message sent to Senator 
Keyes, and adds: 

“Will you please use your best efforts 
toward expediting the collection of these 
boxes?” 

In his message to Senator Watson, Mr. 
Vare again quotes his message to Sen- 
ator Keyes and adds: 

“IT have likewise telegraphed Senator 
Moses asking his cooperation. I advise 
you of these matters in pursuance of 
your request to Sergeant-at-Arms Barry | 
to impound the Pennsylvania ballots for 
the purpose of a recount. As you see I 


; am anxious to have the ballots taken to 


Washington and the count started in an | 
orderly manner as soon as these boxes | 
have been received in Washington.” 





lying southeast of Japan with a depth 
of 82,636 feet and the other 40 miles 
east of Mindanao in the Philippines 


where the bottom lies 32,113 feet below | 


the surface. 


The full text of Dr. 


With the increase in the size and 


strength of ships came a feeling of se- | 


curity on the part of men at sea. With 
the element of fear and dread’ removed 


true proportions and relations. 


In our towns and cities the use of the | 


by flickering lamps and candles. In the 
same way the prosaic but efficient iron 


steamer has brought about the disap- | 


pearance of the sea-serpents. Now we 


| wish to know what the sea means to 
| us and how we may make use of it to 
| our best advantage. 


Seven-tenths of the surface of the 


lies between 12,000 and 18,000 feet, or 


| between 2.3 to 3.4 miles beneath the 
| surface. Six and one-half per cent lies 


between 18,000 and 24.000, and 0.15 per 
cent deeper than 24,000 feet. 
Those areas of the ocean floor that 


There are 
57 of these, 32 in the Pacific, 19 in the 
Atlantic, and 5 in the Indian 


of about 9,000,000 square miles, out of 
the 139,295,000 square 
bottom, so that their 
relatively very small. 
All of the deepest spots are in the 


entire area 


the land. The deepest place we know is 


about 145 miles southeast of Tokyo, | it and consequently the greater the bulk 


Japan, where the depth is given as 32,636 
feet, or 6.18 miles. This depth exceeds 
the height of Mt. Everest in the Hima- 


‘| layas by 3,634 feet. If we add this depth | 
to the height of Mt. Everest, which is | 
the highest mountain in the world, we | 0 iia currents flowing outward from the 


get the greatest difference in level of malian cbb 


the earth’s surface, which is 61,638 feet, 
or 11.7 miles. 

Forty miles east of Mindanao in the 
Philippines is the next deepest spot we 
know. 
or 6.08 miles beneath the surface. 


Ocean Depths 


Absolutely Dark 

What is it like so far beneath the 
surface? In the first place itis abso- 
lutely dark, darker than the darkest 
night you have ever seen. For water is 
by no means so transparent as it looks 
and even in the clearest portions of the 
seas, in the beautiful azure of the tropics, 
at a depth of 600 feet at noon the illumi- 
nation would only be that of pale moon 
light. 

In the second place it is very cold, 
about 35 degrees, or only very slightly 
warmer than the freezing point of fresh 
water. No matter how sunny and how 
hot it may be on the surface of the sea 
on the bottom in deep water it is always 
dark and very cold. 


In the third place itis absolutely quiet. | 


While we know the bottom water circu- 
lates, it circulates so slowly that the in- 
struments we have will not record the 
motion. It is almost obsolutely still. 

In the fourth place the pressure is 
enormous. On the surface of the earth 
we live under an air pressure of about 
15 pounds to a square inch. The total 
pressure on our entire bodies thus 
amounts to about 14 tons. 

But at about 18,000 feet, or three and 
one-third miles below the surface, the 
pressure is about 535 atmospheres, or 
roughly, four tons to the square inch. 
This means that if you could put your 
hand into this water it would be instantly 
crushed by a pressure of over 100 tons, 
the weight of a good sized locomotive; or 
that if you fell overboard and sank to 
the bottom, escaping the attention of the 
sharks on the way, you would finally 
come to rest under a pressure of 7,490 
tons. 


Where Food Exists 


Are there any animals that exist in 
the abysses of the ocean in the perpetual 


the boxes are all in the possession of | Arctic night under such a heavy pres- 
the Senate Committee on gp gene | Wherever there is food of any kind on 


sure? There are very many of them. 


the sea bottom there you will find ani- 


; mals more or less abundantly. Why are 





| pressible. 


they not 
pressures ? 


crushed by the tremendous 

Because water is not com- 
Deep-sea animals are very 
delicate in structure and their bodies are 
mostly water. Water being uncompres- 
sible, it does not make any difference to 
the animals how great the pressure of 
the outside water is. 

No animal life is known from the 
very greatest depths; but no attempt so 
far has been made to find it. The ani- 
mal from the greatest depth we know is 


| a curious blind fish which was brought 


up from 19,806 feet, or three and three- 
quarters miles beneath the surface of 


| the north Atlantic by the late Prince of 
| Monaco. 


Many other things must live 
at this depth also for this fish to feed 
upon. 

Deep sea animals are most abundant 


Magnificent Colonial Home 


St. Marys, Ga., on Cumberland Sound 
(salt water) and St. Marys river, 40 
miles from Jacksonville. Railway, hard 
road, and deep water port. Unincum- 
bered. Excellent condition. Luxuriously 
furnished. Write for photos. 

Geo. Fryhofer, 1120 Connecticut Ave., 

Washington, D. C, 


| is nothing living on the bottom. | 
| region is completely dead; no region on 


Clark’s paper | 


| bones of whales and the teeth of sharks, 


| as to just how many millions. 


Ocean. | 
The deeps vary greatly in size and form. | 
Taken all together they cover an area | 


miles of ocean | 
is | 


| conditions are 
3 | porting it. 
Pacific Ocean, and all of them are near | 


Here the bottom lies 32,113 feet, | 


near the land, especially off precipitous 
coasts; further from land they become 
less common and in the middle of the 
oceans far from land are absent. The 
reason for this is that the nutritive ma- 
terial brought to the sea by rivers and 
washed from the land by rains upon 
which sea plants depend for food is by 


| the action of the curyvents in the ocean 


basins kept largely near the land. 
In the central south Pacific there ex- 


ists the most perfect desert that we 


know. No life of any kind has been dis- 
covered in the surface water, and there 
This 


the land is comparable to it. The bot- 
tom here is of red clay, which resembles 
excessively fine brick dust. On this red 
clay everywhere lies scattered the ear 


the only portions of these creatures that 
will persist indefinitely. Some of the 


| sharks’ teeth on the red clay are of gi- 


gantic size, up to five inches or so in 
length, and belonging to monstrous 
sharks long since extinct. They are the 
same as the great- sharks’ teeth found 
in various deposits on the land dating 
from that distant geologist time known 
as miocene. Miocene time was many 
millions of years back; geologists differ 
But all 
that period of time from the miocence to 
the present day the huge teeth of those 
giant sharks have lain uncovered on the 
ocean floor. 


| Presence of Shark 
; | Teeth Explained 

| earth is covered by the oceans. Nearly | 
| 60 per cent of the bottom of the ocean 


If this central south Pacific is a bar- 
ren lifeless region, why should there be 
so many sharks’ teeth and whales’ ear 
bones on the sea floor under it? They 
belonged to old decrepit sharks and 
whales which, driven by younger and 


| more active rivals from the regular feed- 


ing grounds, strayed out here and died. 

It is in relatively shallow water near 
the shores that ocean life is most abun- 
dant. Particularly is this true in the 
colder regions, in the Arctic and An- 
arctic. Why should sea life be most 
abundant in the coldest regions 
life on land is most abundant in the 
tropics? the explanation is a simple 
one. Life will be most abundant where 
most suitable for sup- 


In the sea the colder the water is the 
greater the amount of gases dissolved in 


of living things it can support. The op- 
timum conditions for both plants and 
animals in the sea are found in the Arc- 
tic and Antarctic regions in the sumumer 
when the sun is at its highest and in the 


As the water warms toward 
the equator life becomes less and less 
abundant, though more varied, and ev- 
everywhere it decreases in extent with in- 
creasing distance from the shores. 

Many of the forms of life found in 
the sea look very strange to us, like sea- 
urchins, starfishes and corals. By what 
curious circumstance are the creatures 
of the sea enabled to assume such ex- 
traordinary forms. The explanation is 
a simple one. On Jand all living things 
have to seek their food. It will not come 
to them. Therefore all land living ani- 
mals are of those types, back-boned an- 
imals, insects and a few other types, 
which show the greatest ability to travel. 

Water being 814 times as heavy as air 
is very nearly as heavy as the living sub- 
stance of the bodies of animals and 
plants. Therefore, if filled with num- 
erous kinds of living things suitable as 
food for others. Whereas, on land there 
is only one way for an animal to obtain 


THE OLD DOG 


when | 


Aid of Radio Beacons 
Offered Aviators on 


Globe-circling ‘Trip 


General Patrick Proposes to 
Keep Open Two of the 
Army Stations. 


| Plans Made for Start 


| Detroit Man Hopes to Lower 
Record of 28 Days and 
14. Hours. 


Use of the Army radio beacons at 
San Francisco and Honolulu was offered 
to Edward F. Schlee and William 8, 
Brock, Detroit civil aviators who con- 
template a round-the-world flight, by 
the Chief of the Army Air Corps, Maj. 
Gen. Mason M. Patrick, on August 10, 
it was stated orally by General Patrick. 
| General Patrick said he had offered 

to keep these facilities in operation dur- 

ing their flight, in order to aid them in 
keeping on their course, which will be 
by way of the Great Circle. The plane 
to be used on the flight is not at present 
equipped with the type of radio set re- 
quired for the beacon signal reception, 
but Mr. Brock told General Patrick that 
it shortly will be equipped with the same 
type of set as that used on the Army 

San Francisco-to-Hawaii flight. 
| Attempting to Lower Record. 
| Mr. Brock told General Patrick that he 

intended to hop off on his round-the- 

world flight, together with Mr. Schlee, 
; as soon after August 15, as is practi- 
cable. The flight, in which the aviators 
will strive to lower the 28 day-14 hour- 

39 minute record, will begin at Harbour 
| Grace, Newfoundland, to London, a dis- 
tance of approximately 2,550 miles. The 
Newfoundland point was selected for 
both the starting and finishing points 
of the flight, Mr. Brock said, because 
of the anticipated favorable weather con- 
ditions prevailing there during August. 

A rubber boat of the type used by 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, on his 
trans-Atlantic flight, will be carried for 
safety purposes, it was explained by Mr. 
Brock, and the gasoline tanks of the 
plane are arranged for “Flotation” in 
case the plant is forced down at sea. A 
load of 400 gallons of gasoline will be 
carried on the take off, Mr. Brock de- 
clared. 

Air-Cooled Engine Used. 

The plane, a monoplane of the “J-5” 
type, has a Wright air-cooled engine, 
and is a dual-control ship. The engine 
is of the same design as those used by 
the American trans-oceanic flyers. \_ 

After their visit to General Patrick, 
the aviators called on the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, F. Trubee Davisison, whe 
\is in charge of Army aviation. They 
then conferred with Lieut. Lester J. 
Maitland, who piloted the Army plane 
from San Francisco to Honolulu, and 
| discussed his experiences on that flight. 


food, and that is to go after it, sea ani- 
mals have a choice of three different 
ways. Some of them, like crabs and lob- 
sters, walk about and hunt for it like the 
animals on land; some attach themselves 
firmly to the bottom and let the water do 
the work of bringing focd to them, like 
sea anemones and corals; and some, like 
jelly-fishes, simply float about suspended 
in their food supply. 

Three different ways of securing food, 
instead of one, means that the animals 
of the sea will be three times as diversi- 
fed as the animals on land. And it is 
for this reason that we find so many 
curious foxms of life living only in the 
sea, 


} 





HAS TO LEARN 
NEW TRICKS 


New tricks are a part of the old dog's daily education today . .. if he 


expects any bones. 
Paint manufacturers develop a 


finish which will dry in an hour. 


Color becomes style’s twin sister. Egg beaters, bath rooms and locomo- 
tives get gay. “The whole balance of the paint industry shifts. 

Radio makes terrific inroads on the phonograph. The phonograph 
survives by adapting certain radio principles and developing electrical 


Silk stockings replace cotton stockings and the cotton industry is 
upset. Rayon is introduced and affects both the cotton and silk industry. 

Oil heating proves itself and, for the transition period at least, all 
heating apparatus must be redesigned for both coal and oil. 

A few years ago installment buying was a poor lackey to business, 
Today it is enthroned in purple ...and the whole art of selling acquires 


a new technique. 


Revolutionary changes within the last five years ate in evidence every- 
where. No manufacturer can tell what will happen day after tomorrow. 
Only the shrewdest can guess what will happen even /omorrow. 

Advertising, is the one means by which a manufacturer cam quickly 
refocus his attack and make his sales strategy continuously effective. 


CALKINS HOLDEN, inc. ADVERTISING 


| 247 PARK AVENUE 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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Employers of Aliens Ave Asked 
To Require Proof of Legal Entry 


Department of Labor Suggests Refusal of 
Work to Those Who Violated Im- 


migration Laws. 


[Continued from page 1.] 


from American firms which are not dili- { 


gent 
status. Other aliens are smuggled across 
the Mexican and Canadian borders, it 
was stated. 

“There is too much unemployment in 
the country to allow aliens here illegally 
to hold positions when men and women 
entitled to live in the country are forced 
to go without,” said: the Secretary. “It 
has been brought to the attention of 


the Department that such conditions exist | 
in several specific cases and we are ask- | 


ing all employers to cooperate with us 
to stop the practice.” 

Many aliens also have sought to enlist 
in the Army and Navy, Mr. Davis stated, 
and steps are being taken to check up 
on and apprehend all such men. 

Another source of embarrassment to 
the Department in enforcing the immi- 
gration laws, Mr. Davis said, is the 
growing practice in some States of is- 
suing paroles to aliens convicted of of- 
fenses involving moral turpitude. This 
practice, it was explained, gives the alien 
the status of a ward of the State and 
he _cannot be deported, no matter how 
vicious. 


England-Singapore 
Flight Is Proposed 


Consul at Hong Kong Reports 
Britain Plans to Link Port 
With Empire Air Routes. 


Plans for a flight from England to | 


Singapore, Straits settlements, by six 
seaplanes are reported to the Depart- 


ment of Commerce from the American | 


Consul at Southampton, John M. Savage. 
The American Consul at Hong Kong, 
Harold Shantz, has reported that the 
British Air Ministry is planning to link 


up Hong Kong with the Empire air | 
Mr. Savage’s report follows in | 


routes. 
full text: 


“Southampton flying boats will fly | 


from England to Singapore in October, 
1927. Two of the machines, which will 
be reserves, will remain at Singapore, 


in making inquiries as to their | 


The matter of issuing paroles to aliens 
has reached such serious proportions, 
Mr. Davis said, that Congress when it 
next convenes will be asked for specific 
legislation to prevent the practice. It also 
was stated that recommendations con- 
tained in the last report of the Secre- 
tary asking for extension of the pro- 


visions of the quota law to the Western ; 


Hemisphere would be renewed. 
Mr. Davis explained that the absence 


of a check on immigration across the | 


northern and southern boundaries was 
the cause of frequent embarrassment. 


He stated many reports were received | 
by the Department that Mexicans, ap- | 


parently illegally in the country, were 

holding positions and forming colonies 

in various sections. 
In most instances 


in the country legally, having compiled 


with all requirements of the law as it | 


pertains to Mexico and Canada. 

“When it is considered that there are 
something more than 67,000 Mexican im- 
migrants coming in legally it will be 
seen what a big problem this is,” said 
Mr. Davis. 


Oil Land Leases 


Profitable for Osages | 


Receipts of Ten Years Di- | 


vided Among 2,229 En- 
rolled Members of Tribe. 


More than $200,000,000 has been real- 


| ized by the members of the Osage Tribe 





| the same period, he added, income from | 


the air base for the East, and the four | 


others will proceed to Port Darwin, Aus- 
tralia, and make a circuit of the con- 
tinent by the northwest, west, south and 
east coast back to Port Darwin, and then 
return to Singapore. The machines, 
which are fitted with 450 horsepower 
Napier Lion engines, are designed and 
constructed by the Supermarine Aviation 
Works, Ltd., of Woolston, Southampton.” 

Following is Consul Shantz’s report 
in full text: 


The linking up of Hong Kong with 


| 837.61, 


in Oklahoma from bonuses and royalties 


| from lease of oil lands in the past 10 


years, it was stated orally August 10, 
by the Commissioner of Indian affairs, 
Charles H. Burke, Department of the 
Interior. 

From June 30, 1917, to June 30, 1927 
inclusive, total rovalties paid to the 
tribe from its oil and g 
$100,571,512.95, Mr. 


bonuses for the lease of the land totalled 
$99,773,110, making the grand total of 


oil and gas income for the 10 years ap- | 


proximately $200,344,622.95. 

Royalties paid to the Osage Indians 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
were stated by Mr. Burke as $10,386,- 


| cause of low prices of oil and gasoline. 


Income from bonuses in the year, he | 


said, reached $2,435,700. This would 


| make the total oil and gas income for 


Empire air routes is being planned by the | 


Air Ministry of Great Britain. The 
main feature of the scheme is the build- 
ing of a large civil aerodrome which will 
be used in the proposed English and Aus- 
tralian service via Singapore and as a 


center for routes to China, Japan and | 


the Philippines. The present plans are 
confined to the completion of the Jand 


reclamation and the sea wall, also the | 
building of a typhoon (storm) shelter | 


and basin for seaplanes. Advice is being 
sought from England in regard to the 
erection of the necessary buildings. 


Limitation Decided 


Comptroller General Rules on 
Claims Covering Seized 
Motor Vehicle. 


There is no authority to pay for a frac- 
tional month more than the proportional 
monthly rate, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, J. R. McCarl, has just 
ruled on a claim filed with him for a re- 
fund because of the shortage of auto- 
mobiles and trucks seized by the Federal 
Prohibition Unit. The contract provided 
for storage at a monthly rate, with no 
provisions to the effect that the rate 
stipulated for a full month would be 
charged regardless of the rate the cars 
were withdrawn from storage. Mr. Mc- 
Car! held: 

The full text of 
follows: 

United Fireproof Warehouse Company 
requested, July 5, 1927, review of settle- 
ments Nos. 0152052, 
543, May 27, 1927, and 0157496, June 22, 
1927, wherein were deducted from its 
three claims aggregating $208.41 for sto- 
rage of automobiles 


Mr. McCarl’s ruling 


| living, Senay to Mr. 


the past fiscal year $12,822,537.61. 

Mr. Burke explained that the Osage 
Allotment Act of June 28, 1926, pro- 
vided that only those Indians living and 
enrolled in the tribe on that date should 
share in the income from oil and gas 
leases on the allotied land. Im case of 
a demise, the heirs come in for the share, 
he stated, and new born members of the 
tribe cannot share unless they have 
claims by inheritance. 

There were 2,229 enrolled members of 
the tribe on the date the Act went into 
effect. Of these about 1,700 are now 
Burke. 


pe February 


1923, 


21, covering the 


| storage of automobiles and auto trucks 


On Storage Charges 


| that your proposal to store automobiles 


seized by the Federal Prohibition Direc- 
tor at Milwaukee, Wis., you are informed 


at the rate of $6 per month and auto 


| trucks, at rates varying from $8 to $15 


| agreement 
| storage upon the date seized, 
| general 
| several 

authorizing their sale, ner which set- \ 
| lery Corps, 


per month according to the wheel base, 
is hereby accepted. 

“It is understood, in addition to 
rates quoted, a labor charge of $2.50 
for handling of automobiles and trucks 
into and out of the wareshouse will be 
made.” 


the 


The cars which were 
thus made 


stored under the 
were placed in 
and as a 
storage for 
court order 


rule ~emained in 
months awaiting 
tlement would be made I 
of time the 
fractions of 


upon the basis 
cars were aciu ie tore a 
months being . 


proportional for a fraction c- amonth but 
| claimant contends tnat th 


| proportional for a faction of a mont 


th but 


| that any part of a month should be con- 
| sidered a whole month. Sonsequently, a 
| difference of $11.24 arises in the three 


April 21,.1927; 0155- | 


and trucks seized by | 


the Federal Prohibition Unit the sums of 


$3,94, $5.20 and $2.10, respectively, for 
the reason that the contract provided for 
storage at a monthly rate with no provi- 
sions to the effect that the rate stipu- 
lated for a full month would be charged 


regardless of the date the cars were | 


withdrawn from storage, as is customary 
where such is the contract. 
The facts appear to be as follows: 


Under date of February 21, 1923, the | 


claimant addressed a letter to the Treas- 
ury Department, Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, submitting the following proposition: 


““We are in a position, however, to ac- | 


cept for storage automobiles and auto 
trucks. Our 
mobiles in $6 per month and a labor 
charge of $2.50 for the handling of auto- 
mobiles is $6 per month and a labor 

“Our storage rates on trucks are gov- 
evrned by the size of the truck i. e. 
the wheel base. The 
$8 per month to $15 per month and labor 
charges, the same as or. pleasure car.” 

On April 11, 1923, the Commissioner 
replied as follows 

“With reference to 


your proposal 


vate for the storage of auto- | 


charges vary from | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


settlements referred to. 

The contract in this instance—writ- 
ten proposal and acceptance—makes no 
mention of fractional months. Accord- 
ingly, there is no authority to pay fora 
farctional month more than the propor- 
tional rate per month. 

Upon revicw the settlement 


sina” 


iS sus- 


| my Orders | 


sued August 9. 
bert J. Buckbee, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Dallas, 
Tex., ordered to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Col. Lawrence D. Cabell, 
Corps, Dallas, Tex., ordered to 


Capt. Eg 


report to 


comm: anding general of Eighth Corps Area } 


for recruiting duty. 


_ First Lieut. Walter E. 
Corps, relieved from further duty at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., ordered to report to 
Army Dental School for course of instruc- 
tion. 

Second Lieut. 
Quartermaster 
to active duty, 
termaster 

First 


Corps 


Chase, 


Alfred Julian Lefstad. 
Corps Reserve, ordered 
reporting to Chicago Quar- 
depot, Illinois, for training. 

Lieut. Kenneth P. Fulton, Dental 
order assigning him to Army Dental 


| School for instruction, revoked. 


Lieut. Col. Kenyon A. Joyce, relieved from 
assignment military attache, London, 
England, asigned to First Cavalry Division, 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 


First Lievt. Henry W. Ulmo, Coast Artil- 


as 


investigated, he | 
said, it was found that the aliens were 


as leases reached | 
Burke said. During | 


showing a slight shrinkage be- | 


| troit, Mich. 


|} meet at Fort Snelling, 


| Corps, 


Quartermaster , 


Dental 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS’ vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
wltifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


oo people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
grouping related activi- 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Labor Department Seeks to Improve Welfare 


And Working Conditions of Wage Earners 


Topic 19-Labor 


First Article—Department of Labor 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
Groups of articles 


ministrative organization. 


have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 


First, Public Health; second, 


tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
Taxation; 
Practices; 


eighth, 
tenth, 


portation; 


Welfare; Trade 


Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, 
fifteenth, Public 


eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; 
Utilities; 


teenth, National Defense; and eightcenth, Law 
The present group deals with 


Enforcement. 


Federal activities in con nection with Labor. 


By James J. Davis 
Secretary of Labor. 


HE Department of Labor, in its present form, 
was established as the! result of the Act of 
March 4, 1913, “to foster, promote, and develop 


sixteenth, Communications; 


Foreign Rela- 


Social 
eleventh, 
For- 


ninth, 


seven- 


citizens, 


the welfare of the wage earners of the United 


States, to improve their working conditions and to ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 


Charged with duties arising under the Act, the 
Secretary of Labor has power to act as mediator, and 
to appoint commissioners in labor disputes w henever, in 


his judgment, the interest of industrial peace requires 


it to be done. 


ing and collating of statistics of the conditions of labor, 
the products of labor and their distribution, and the 
gathering and publishing of information regarding la- 
bor interests and labor controversies in th’ 


countries. 


The duties of the Secretary of Labor aiso comprise 
the supervision of the immigration of a 
enforcement of laws relating thereto; to the exclusion 
cf Chinese; the administration of the naturalization 
laws, and the direction of the work of investigating 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 


In addition the Secretary of Labor is charged with 
the work of making special investigations for the Presi- 
dent and for Congress relating to labor and its condi- 


He has authority to direct the collect- 


and other 


liens, and the 


tions and directing the coordination of the work of the 


Department with other governmental departments and 


HE Department of Labor, with its present wide field 
of activity, was the outgrowth of the agitation that 
begun shortly after the Civil War, when recognition in 
the Federal Government for the great group of wage 


the creation of the Bureau of Labor in the Department 


The Bureau later was enlarged and in 1888 was 
made an independent establishment of the Government, 
directly responsible to the President. 
creation of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the Bureau was transferred to the new department, but 

continued and insistent efforts in behalf of the wage 
earners for recognition in the President’s Cabinet, re- 
sulted in the enactment of the law of March 4, 1913. 


The Department of Labor, as it now exists, took 


Labor Statistics), the Children’s Bureau, and the Bu- 


conciliation in industrial disputes and conduct investi- 


Fg sa. the period of the World War the activities of 
» Department were widely extended, and many war- 
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e * * * 
child life. 
| agencies. 
| 5 * * * 
earners, was first sought. These efforts resulted in 
of the Interior in 1884. 
In 1903, upon the 
~ * 7 
over the old Bureau of Labor (now the Bureau of 
reaus of Sennen and Naturalization. The law also 
gave the Secretary of Labor authority to bring about 
gations relating to labor matters. 


vet Seka salleed Han tly a Welk Bb ca Ee 6 eC es a es a ee ee from duty at Fort Mce- 
assigned to 3rd Coast Artil- 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

U. S. A., retired, 
placed on active duty 
De- 


Dowell, Calif., 
lery, harbor defense, 

Capt. Chalmers Dale, 
Cold Springs, N. Y., 
and detailed to Detroit High Schools, 


Arthur Howard Hutchinson, Quar- 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
Seattle Quartermaster depot for 


Capt. 
termaster 
duty at 
tral ni ng 

Major Carl A. Hardigg, Quartermaster 
Corps, assigned as assistant commandant, 
Quartermaster Corps School, Phialdelphia. 

Capt. Fred E. Davis, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from duty as assistant to 
the quartermaster, Scott Field, Ill., ordered 
to Boston Quartermaster depot. 

Capt. Robert P. Kunnecke, 
Corps, detailed as a member of 


Veterinary 
a board to 
Minn., to examine 
applicants for commission in Veterinary 
vice Capt. Patrick H. Hudgins, Veter- 
inary Corps, hereby relieved. 

Major Henry W. Harms, Air Corps, de- 
tailed as representative of Air Corps on 
War Department technical committee, vice 
Captain Walter F, Kraus, Air Corps. 

First Lieut. Richard H. Magee. 
Corps, orders assigning him to duty 
Chanut* Field, ML. reveled 


| Navy Orders | 


Ancnunced August 9. 

Lieut. Comdr. Edmund W. Burrough, 
aide on staff, Control Force; 
staff of Capt. Frank H. 
Control Force. 

Lieut. Comdr. Walter A. Edwards, orders 
issued by CinC, Asiatic Flt., modified; det. 
U. 8. S. Nitro to command U., §. S. Bil- 
lingsley. 

Lieut. Comdr. John M., 
issued by CinC, Asiatic Flt., modified; to 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Herbert G. Gates, Jr., 
U. S. S. Pueblo; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lieut. Comdr. Houston L. Maples, 
issued by CinC, Asiatie Fit. 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles J. Moore, det. com- 


Air 
at 


det. 
to aide on 
Brumby, Comdr., 


Field, Jr., orders 


det. 


orders 
modified; to 


| Aircraft 


| New London, 


tion. 


mand U, S. S. Hatfield; to U. S. S. New 


; York, 


Lieut. Comdr. William A. Teasley, to duty 
aide on staff, of Capt. Frank H. Brumby, 
Comdr., Control Force. 

Lieut. Harold L, Challenger, to aide and 
flag lieut. on staff of Capt. Frank H. 
Brumby, Comdr., Control Force. 

Lieut. Maxemillian D. De Leshe, orders is- 
sued by CinC, Asiatic Fit., modified; to 
Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Guy W. Clark, orders issued by 
CinC, Asiatic Flt., modified; to Nav. Trng. 
Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Edwin D. Gibb, uncompleted por- 
tion orders, revoked; to duty 13th Nav. 
District. 

Lieut. Charles G. 
nautical 


Aero- 
Naval 


Halpine, to duty 
Engineering, Laboratory, 
Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Edward H. Jones, det. U. 8S. S. Cali- 
fornia; to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. William L. Maxson, det. Naval 
Academy; to Naval Proving Ground, Dahl- 
gren, Va. 

Lieut. Robert S. Smith, Jr., orders issued 
by CinC, Asiatic Flt., modified; to Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Edmond P. Speight, orders issued 
by the CinC, Asiatic Flt., modified; to 
Subm. Base, New London, Conn. 

Lieut. Charl W. Styer, det. U. S. S. 
Oklahoma; to Subm. Base, New London, 
Conn. 

Lieut. Base, 
staff, 


Carroll L. Tyler, det. Subm. 
Conn.; to aide on 
Comdt., 15th Nay. Dist. 

Lieut. Comdr. “Guysbert B. Vroom, det. 
U. S. S. Maryland; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Lex- 
ington. 

Lieut. Edmund T, 
sued by CinC, 
Naval Academy. 

Ensign Gerald 


Wooldridge, orders is- 
Asiatic Fit., modified; to 
R. Dyson, uncompleted 
portion orders July 2, 1927, revoked; to 
treatment, Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, III. 
Ensign Harry L. Hicks, det. Naval Acad- 
emy; to U.S. S. Medusa. 
Ensign Wesley H. Randig. 
Academy; to U. S. S. Medusa. 
Lieut. James F. Terrell (M. C.), det. all 
duty; to duty Marine Expeditionary Bri- 
gade, Managua, Nicaraugua. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Charles C. Yanquell (M. C.), 


det. Naval 


time bureaus were added to the organization. 
Department back on a peace-time basis, the Women’s 
Bureau and the United States Employment Service 
have been developed as normal and necessary services, 
based on the skeleton organization left from the war. 
Of the strictly war services only the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Housing and Transportation remains in exis- 
tence to dispose of the many millions of dollars in 
property which had been acquired. Today those units 
n.ake up the Department of Labor. 


'U. S. S. Hazelwood; 


With the 


* * * 


ACH of the bureaus pursues a definite, clear-cut line 
of service in the Department’s purpose of fostering 
the welfare of the wage earner. 
gration guards the gates of the Nation, and under the 
luws enacted by Congress protects the American work- 
ran from injurious competition from abroad. 
that aliens coming to America fit the standard fixed 
Ly our laws as proper for the preservation of American 
liberty and progress. 


The Bureau of Immi- 


It sees 


The Bureau of Naturalization undertakes to help 
the aliens who come to us to become self-respecting 
entitled to take their place withour great 
group of wage earners. 


* * ~ 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics keeps the finger of 
the Department upon the pulse of labor demand and 
supply, compiles the information that is vital to intelli- 
gent administration and keeps the wage earner and the 
public generally informed as to employment, wages, 
working conditions, and the cost of living. 


The Conciliation Service, directed by the Secretary 
of Labor, seeks to avert and settle industrial disputes, 
and foster the spirit of cooperation in industry which 
is vital to the welfare of the worker and the employer. 


es * * 


‘THE Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau work 

for the betterment of the women and children in 
irdustry and among the wage earners. 
ment Service functions to direct idle wage earners to 
profitable employment, and it has developed a nation- 
wide organization that seeks to bring together and 
keep together the workman and his job. 


The Employ- 


In all its activities the Department of Labor deals 
with human beings. 
and children in their human relationships. 
daily touch with the intimate life of the great bulk of 
the American people. 


Its service is to men and women 
It is in 


* * * 


For administrative purposes the Department of La- 
kor is divided into units consisting of the Office of the 
Secretary, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau 

of Immigration, the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau 
= Naturalization, and the Women’s Bureau. The Office 

? the Secretary is not only the administrative division 
cf the Department, but includes also the services di- 
rectly under the supervision of the Secretary of Labor 
known as the Conciliation Service, the United States 
Employment Service, and the Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation. 
divisions of the Office of the Secretary include the 
Assistant Secretaries and Assistants to the Secretary, 
the Solicitor, Chief Clerk, disbursing clerk, appointment 
clerk, the Division of Publications and Supplies, and 
the Departmental Library. 


The administrative sub- 


The Assistant Secretaries and the Assistants to the 
Secretary perform the duties assigned to them by 
statutes and such other duties as may be delegated to 
them by the Secretary. The Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor is an officer of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the members of his staff also are employes 
of that Department, but their work is devoted entirely 
to matters of law arising in the Department of Labor. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Augus 
tion Service, Department of Labor, Hugh L. 
Kerwin, will discuss the work of his organiza- 


12, the Director of Concilia- 


det. Nav. Hohp., Boston, Mass.; to c 2. o 
U. 


S. S. Lexington. 
Capt. Holden C. Richardson (C. C.), 
orders April 18, 192%, revoked; to continue 
duty Bu. Areo. 
Lieut. Charles H. Cushman (C. C.), to 
duty aide on staff of Capt. Frank H 
Brumby, Comdr., Control Froce. 
Brumby, Comdr., Control Force. 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass.; to Bu. C. and R 
Lieut. John J. Chew (C. E. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C.; to Nav. Sta., Tu- 
tuila, Samoa. 
Pay Clk. Garrett Beer, orders July 
1927, revoked; to continue duty Nav. 
Guam. 


2, 
Sta., 


Announced August 10. 
Comdr. Edward H. Connor, det. command 
to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Lieut. Gs g.) Homer Ambrose, desp. orders 
June 28, 1927, to U. S. 8S. O-7, 
to continue duty U. S. S.-O-8. 

Ensign William H. Shahan, 
orders June 3, 1927, revoked; 
duty U. S. S. Mcrvine. 

Capt. John J. Snyder (M. C.), det. e- 
mand U. S. Naval Hosp., Charleston, S. 
to one month sick leave. 

Lieut. Richard M. Little (M. C.), orders 
July 21, 1927, revoked; det. U. S. Marine 
Expeditionary Brigade, Mangua, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. Royal A. McCune (M. C.), to duty 
Marine Bks., Quantico, Va 

Lieut. John B. O.’Neill (M. C.), det. Ma- 
rine Expeditionary Brigade, Nicaragua; to 
Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William D. C. 
det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, 
Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William E 
det. Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; to temp. 
duty Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harvey E. Bobins (M. C.), 
det. Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; to 
temp. duty Nav. Med. School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Albert T. 
det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, 
Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Henry M. 
det. Rec. Bks., Massien Rds., Va.; to temp. 
duty Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Leslie A. Williams (S. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to U. 8. 8. 
Melville 


revoked; 


so mutch 
to continue 


Day (M. C.), 
Calif.; 


Pinner (M. C.), 


Walker (M. C.), 
Calif.; to 
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Daily ly Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic ‘Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on August 10, 1927 


Compiled by 


Market | ‘New s Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 4 
Unfavorable reports on crop develop- 


ments continued the upward trend in the 
grain market August 10. 

Trade reports indicated considerable 
frost damage in certain areas of the Ca- 
nadian prairie provinces, and this, to- 
gether with rust damage in American 
Northwest caused an advance of about 1 
cent per bushel at Minneapolis. Winter 
wheat prices were also advanced and cash 
premiums were steady. No. 2 hard win- 
ter sold at Kansas City at $1.33%@ 
1.6215, and at Chicago at $1.42@$1.43; 
No. 2 red winter at Kansas City, $1.39@ 
1.41%, and at Chicago, $1.4114@1.52%. 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quoted 
at Minneapolis at $1.46@1.63%. 

Corn prices made further advances on 


| an improved demand and lateness of the 


| crop. 


The August 1 estimate, however, 


| indicates a crop about 110,000,000 bushels 


' of July. 
| cago at $1.18@$1.14 per bushel; 


larger than was in prospect at the first 
No. 3 yellow corn sold at Chi- 
at 
Kansas City at $1.06@$1.09 and at Min- 


| neapolis $1,12%@$1.14%. 


| that a much larger 
done in dry goods districts at advanced | 





Weber (M. C.), 


| land slightly weaker. 


| Cantaloupes: 


| Maryland, 


| Onions: 


pers . : 
: New York, Yellows, 


| New 


to | 


An oats crop but little larger than last 
year yas in prospect at the first of 
August and threshing returns continued 
disappointing, causing continued strength 
in the market for that grain. No. 
white oats sold at Chicago at 484%2@50 
cents per bushel and at Minneapolis at 
49@50%6cents. 


3 | 


Wool. 
A moderate quantity of fine domestic 
wool is being turned over to the mills and 
some business is being done on the me- 
dium grades of the greasy wools, but the 
trading as a whole is slower and rather 
more unevenly distributed than it has 
been during recent weeks. Fair sized 
quantities of the Australian spot wools 
of 64’s and finer grades are moving at 
very firm prices. Further inquiry is 
being received for South American cross- 
breds from both domestic mills and ship- 
pers to foreign concerns, 
Butter. 
The New York butter 
firm at % cent advance. 


market ruled 
Trading was 


| active both for consumption and storage. 





Rye future prices advanced slightly | 


but larger offerings of cash grain low- 
ered cash prices about 1 cent per bushel. 
No. 2 rye was quoted at Minneapolis at 
9044@91% cents per bushel. 
Cotton. 
On better cables than due the Ameri- 


can cotton markets opened August 10 at 
were | 


slight advances, which, however, w 
not maintained during the day with final 
quotations closing about 15 to 20 points 
lower than those of August 9. Among 
the contributing factors to the easier 
market August 10 was said to have been 


of the past two days. Demand for raw 

material was reported as only fair, spin- 
ners not being willing to follow the re- 
cent advance. Some reports 


business is being 


prices. 


indicated j; 





pared with 29,752 bales for the corre- | 


sponding day one year ago. 

October future contracts at New York 
were down 18 points, at 19.42 cents, and 
on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 22 
points, at 19.40 cents. 


On the Chicago | 


Board of Trade October futures declined | 


| 17 points, closing at 19.43 cents. 


The average price of middling in 10 
designated markets was 18.82 cents per 
pound, compared with 19 cents August 


9, and 17.05 cents on the same day in | 


1926. Sales in 10 markets August 10, 
13,659 bales, compared with 8,441 on the 
corresponding day last season. 


Fruits and Vegetables. 


Cantaloupes strong in the West; Mary- 
Lettuce weaker. 
Peas slightly weaker. Onions dull. 
Watermelons and peaches weaker. Po- 
tatoes about steady. 
California, Salmon _ Tints, 
. .$3.75@4.25 
standards 36s 
.$4.00@5.00 
Dews, standard crates. 
$1.50@2.25, 
various varieties, standards 45s 
$2.00@2. 50 
Lettuce: Type, 2-dozen 
crates .$1.25@1.75 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$6.50@7.00 
WwW ashington, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
fair oo eee 50@5.00 
Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
best .$6.50@7.00 
" bushel ham- 
.....-$1,00@1.25 
sacked, per 100 pounds. 
$1.75@2.00 
per 100 
$1.00 
per 100 
$1.75@1.90 
medium to 
$4.00@5.50 
to large, 
$1.75@2.50 
45-pound crates. 
$7.50@8.50 
Colorado, peas, 30-pound crates .$6.00@7.00 
New York, peas, bushel hampers, best. 


$3.75@4.25 

Potatoes: Cloth-top, stave barrels, 

Shore, Virginia, and East Shore, Mary- 

land, Cobblers $2.75@3.25 

150- pound sacks: 

New Jersey, Cobblers, dock sales, mostly. 

$2.75@2.90 

Long Island, Cobblers .$3.00@3.25 

Watermelons: 24-30 pound average, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, Tom Wat- 
sons, bulk, per car.... . $2404 


and 45s 
Honey 


36s 
California, 
and 45s 2 
California, Honey 


Balls, 


New York, Big 


New Jersey, Yellows, 


Pennsyvania, Yellows, sacked, 
pounds, mostly 
Masachusetts, Yellows, 
pounds, dock sales iene 
Peaches Virginia, Elbertas, 
large, six-basket carriers 
Jersey, Carmans, medium 
six-basket carriers 
Peas: Washington, peas, 


sacked, 


East ; 


Many buyers averaging costs down and 
also a demand principally from small 
jobbers who previously had not been in 
the deal. Statistics and favorable condi- 
tions in producing sections not having 
much effect on the situation at present. 
Medium grades steady and under grades 
firm. Car market firm, with offerings 
limited. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 41 
cents; 91 score, 40% cents; 90 score, 40 
cents. 

Cheese. 


The New York cheese market in firm 
position although trading was slow. Of- 
terings from Western points limited with 
no disposition shown to shade recent ask- 
ing prices. Wholesale prices of No. 1 
fresh American cheese at New York 
were: Flats, 25 to 26 cents; single daisies 
25 cents; young Americas, 25% to 25% 
cents. 

Meat. 


Supply of steer carcasses on the New 
York wholesale market was normal, while 


| cows were in moderate supply. The mar- 


realizing by longs who preferred to take ket for both classes was mostly steady, 


profits in the face of the heavy advance | 


a few selected choice steers selling at 
$23. Medium boning bulls sold mostly 
at $11.25 to $11.50 with boneless meat 
at $14.25 to $15. Supply of Kosher 
chucks and plates was normal and the 
market steady to firm at a price range 
of $13 to $18. Hinds and ribs of Kosh- 
ered cattle were in normal supply and 


Exports August 10, 2,927 bales, com- | sold steady at $23 to $28 mostly, some 


choice bringing $29 to $30. Big lots of 
weighty good cashed at $25 to $27, 
choice $26 to $28, and medium to choice 
light and medium weights $25 to $29. 
Supplies of veal and lamb were normal, 
the veal market being steady to firm and 
lamb mostly steady. Mutton and pork 
loins were in moderate supply. Mutton 
sold steady. The market on light loins 
was firm to $1 higher with heavier 
weights and shoulder cuts steady and a 
few light loins up to $30. The demand 
for most classes of meat was fair, with 
veal and mutton fair to good. 


Livestock. 


Receipts at Chicago August 10 were 
estimated at 12,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 
19,000 hogs and 17,000 sheep. 

The hog market was draggy und gen- 
erally 10 cents to 15 cents lower. Top 
for the day was 10.90. Bulk of 160 to 
200-pound averages realized $10.50 to 
$10.85, a small supply of 220 to 250 
pounds sold at $9.50 to $10.40. Big 
weight butchers sold downward to $8.40. 
Most packing sows sold at $7.85 to $7.85, 
while slaughter pigs bulked at $1.50 to 
$10. Shippers took 3,000. The esti- 
mated holdover for Thursday was 10,000. 

Fat lambs closed strong after a 
steady to weak opening market. Bulk 
of range lambs averaging 77 to 85 
pounds sorted 10 to 40 per cent made 
$13.75 to $14.10. Two doubles of 
choice Wyomings weighing around 80 
pounds sold at $14.15 without sort. 
Bulk of native lambs moderately sorted 
cashed at $13.25 to $13.75. Sheep were 
steady, desirable weight fat ewes selling 
at $6 to $7, a few heavies going at $5 
to $5.50. Feeding lambs were un- 
changed. 

Steer trade closed mostly steady, with 
some decline in spots. Best heavys 
brought $14.40, medium weights $14.25, 
and finished long yearlings sold at $14.10, 
a new high for the season. She-stock 
was steady to weak. Medium-grade nat- 
tive grass cows showed weakness, ‘short- 
feds and grassers selling from $11.50 
downward to $8.50. Montana feeder 
steers scaling over 1,000 pounds cashed 
at $9.50. Vealers were about steady at 
$14.50 to $15.25, a few selling up to 
' $15.50. Most sausage bulls sold at $6.25 
+0 $6.75. 


Cattle. 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 
Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Heifers, good and choice 
Heifers. common and medium 
Vealers. good and choice 

Feeder and stocker, cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium ..: 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ilbs.), medium, good and choice. 
gvod and choice 
medium aa choice .... 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), ‘medium and choice. 


Medium weight (200-250-lbs.), medium, 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), 


e 


medium, good and choice. 


Chicago 
$11.0000$14.50 
10.75@ 14.00 

7.00@ 11.50 

8.50@ 13.00 

6.75@ 9.85 

14.00@ 15.50 


Kansas City 
$10.25@$13.85 
10.00@ 13.50 
6.25@ 10.75 
8.50@ 12.50 
625@ 9.25 
11.00@ 13.50 


8.15@ 
5.75@ 


8.00@ 
9.00@ 
9.50@ 
9.75@ 
6.75@ 
9.25@ 


9.65 
8.50 


65@ 10.00 
8.40@ 8.65 
8.40@ 
9.15@ 
9.50@ 
9.15@ 
7.00@ 
8.75@ 


9.60 
10.85 
10.90 
10.90 
8.00 
10.35 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting vigs excluded from above quotations.) 
eep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down). ‘ 
All weights (cull and common) ae 
Ewes, common to choice... 
feeding lambs, range stcck, 


Eight Commanders in Navy 
Are Promoted to Captain 


Selection of five commanders in. the 
Medical Corps of the Navy and of three 
in the Supply Corps to be captains in 
their respective branches of the service, 
was announced, August 10, by the De- 
partment of the Navy. The recommen- 
dations for promotion were made by the 
respective sclection boards and approved 
by President Coolidge on August 9. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


The Medical Corps Selection Board re- 
/ 


medium to choice. 


Lambs. seed and choice (84 


12.75@ 14.15 
8.75@ 12.00 
4.00@ 7.25 

11.50@ 138.75 


12.75@ 
8.00 
4.56@ 


port for selection to the grade of cap- 
tain was approved by the President Au- 
gust 9. The following officers in the 
rank of commander were selected for 
promotion to the rank of captain: 

Curtis Boyd Munger, Edward Urbane 
Reed, Ausey Hamilton Pobnett, Spencer . 
Littlefield Higgins and Reynolc Hayden, 


The supply corps selection board made 
its report for selection of commanders 
for promotion to the rank of captain as 
follows: 


David Garrick McRitchie, Edward 
Rudolph Wilson, Everett Graham Morsell. 
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Agriculture 


Condition of Crops 
Generally Improved 
During Last Month 


Estimates Raised for Corn 
and Spring Wheat, But 
Fruits Deteriorate 
Further. 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
than was expected in California, and 
above average in Utah. 

The quality of the crop is reported at 
88.5 per cent, compared with 90.1 per 
cent, the 10-year average. In general 
the quality is good in sections where 
good yields were . obtained, and vice 
versa. 

Spring wheat: The condition of spring 
wheat on August 1 was 86.4 per cent, 
and indicates a production of 298,000,000 
bushels, compared with 274,000,000 bush- 
els forecast on July 1, and 205,000,000 
bushels harvested in 1926. 

In connection with this improved out- 
look on August 1, it is to be noted that 
reports from field statisticians since that 
date indicate that the menace of rust 
damage is increasing, and in some Min- 
nesota districts, wheat scab is becoming 
serious. Rust is prevalent in all parts 
of North Dakota, but serious damage to 
August 1 appeared to be confined to 
small areas. Much of the wheat is not 
yet out of danger, especially in northern 
districts where plantings were two to 
three weeks late. Conditions were favor- 
_able for rust in South Dakota, and while 
damage to early plantings will be light, 
the bulk of the crop is not out of danger. 
Rust developed rapidly in Minnesota and 
wheat scab is the worst in several years. 


Fruit Outlook is Worse. 

Fruits: Prospects for fruit were very 
unpromising a month ago, and declined 
still further during July. The apple 
crop is now estimated at less than 128,- 
000,000 bushels, or 9,000,000 bushels less 
than the forecast of a month ago, the 
reduction being due to continued drop- 


ping and to loss from seob and aphis in * 


the eastern and central States. Allow- 
ing for the lower quality, the crop is 
only about half as large as that of last 
year. 

The peach crop is estimated at less 
than 45,000,000 bushels, or about two- 
thirds of last year’s crop. The pear 
crop, estimated at 18,000,000 bushels, is 
only 70 per cent of last year’s produc- 
tion. 

Grapes are estimated at 2,539,000 tons. 
Grape prospects are poor in aH impor- 
tant eastern States, but California ex- 
pects about an average yield on an in- 
creased acreage. The California crop is 
expected to include 455,000 tons of wine 
grape varieties, 1,373,000 tons raisin 
grape varieties, and 488,000 tons of table 
varieties. 

Other California crops include 187,000 
tons apricots, compared with 176,000 
tons last year, 58,000 tons plums com- 
pared with 71,000 tons last year, 204,- 
000 tons dried prunes, compared with 
150,000 tons last year, 12,700 tons al- 
monds compared to 15,750 tons last year, 
and 41,000 tons walnuts compared to 
15,000 tons last year. 


Estimate of Wheat Crop. 


Foreign Crop Prospects—The latest 
available information pertaining to the 
wheat crop of foreign countries, as re- 
ported by the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
submitted, herewith, as of interest to 
producers of grain crops in the United 
States. 

The present outlook for wheat pro- 
duction in the northern hemisphere ex- 
clusive of Russia is for a crop about the 
same as last year. Estimates of produc- 
tion in 22 foreign countries reporting to 
date amount to 1,624,000,000 bushels 
compared with 1,642,000,000 bushels in 
those countries last year. 


Including the August estimate of the 


United States wheat cro. the total esti- | 
mates to date of the northern hemi- | 


sphere crops is 2,464,519,000 bushels as 


compared with 2,464,125,000 bushels last | 


year. 


Weather conditions in Canada have 
improved during July so the forecast to 
be issued today is expected to be larger 
than that of July and in case present 
favorable Canadian conditions continue 
through the harvesting season a total 
Canadian crop as good as or better than 
last year may be expected. 


Increase in European Crop. 


Present reports of the European crop, | 
exclusive of Russia, indicate a harvest of | 


about 75,000,000 bushels above last year. 
The 14 countries reported to date show 
an increase of 52,000,000 bushels. 

Recent storms in northern Europe may 
cause a reduction in the European esti- 
mate and changes in weather conditions 
between now and the end of harvest and 
revisions in the estimates of the coun- 


tries already reporting production may, | 
The Rus- ; 


of course, alter the estimate. 
sian crop is still uncertain. 
The North African crop, which is 
largely durum, is now reported as 10,- 
000,000 bushels above last year, which is 
partially or entirely offset by a reduction 
in the wheat crop of southern Italy, 
-where Italian durum is grown. Past ex- 
perience with the preliminary North 
African forecasts and estimates, how- 
ever, shows that they may be revised ma- 
terially in the final estimates., Chinese 
and Turkish crops are reported good. 


Argentine acreage, according to a pre- 
liminary forecast, was not reduced to 
any extent due to the early drought, and 
moisture has been sufficient for the grow- 
ing crop so far. 

In Australia drought caused consider- 
able reduction in seeding during the usual 
seeding period. Later rains caused an 
extension of the seeding time, but it is 
not known how much of the deficiency 
was made up. : 
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Crop 


Winter Wheat.. 
Spring wheat ... 
All wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Rye 
Buckwheat 


eee eseeee 


Farm Crops 


August Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates from reports and data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating State Boards (or Depart- 
ments) of Agriculture and agricultural colleges: 


FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
August 1, 10- 


Acreage 


per cent 
of 1926 


eeeeees 


se eeeceeeee 


MIMOOG: 6.4.0. cb veccrves 


Rice oveees 
Grain sorghums; ... 
Sugar beets 
Potatoes, white 
Sweet potatoes .. 
Tobacco 
Broomcorn; 

Hops7 


Beans, dry edibley .... 


Soy beans 
Cowpeas 
Velvet beans 
Peanuts 


BAY, G11 taAME cscccees 


Hay, wild 
Pasture 


Crop. 


98.1 
103.4 
103.6 
103.4 

96.9 
116.8 
107.6 

121.4 

94.6 

96.2 

102.8 
100.7 
111.0 
110.8 

95.9 

79.8 
111.1 
105.4 

a7 2 


137.2 


1927 
acres 


97,638,000 
*38,185,000 
20,313,000 
58,498,000 
42,914,000 
9,456,000 
*3,860,000 
858,0000 
2,653,000 
979,000 


763,000 
3,495,000 
920,000 
1,594,300 
238,000 
23,100 
1,749,000 
2,330,000 
2,244,000 


1,169,000 
ee 000 


Total production in millions 


Harvested 
5-yr. 


av. 


1922-1926 


Corn 

Winter wheat bu. 
Spring wheat bu. 
All wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 
Flaxseed 

Rice f 
Gr. sorghumsj bu. 
Sugar beets tons 
Potatoes, white bu. 
Sweet potatoes bu. 
Tobacco .....lbs. 


2,767 
556 
252 
808 
1,352 
193 
63.9 
13.8 
20.0 
36.4 
90.5 
6.85 

394 
81.3 


1,342 


Broomcorn}..tons $155.5 


BIOPST occcs IDR 


Beans, dry 


Hay, all tame tons 


26.6 
16.3 


670 
90.9 


1926 


2,647 
627 
205 
833 

1,250 
188 

41.0 
12.9 
18.6 
41.0 


627 
86.2 


*Acres remaining for harvest. 
+Principal producing States. 
{Nine-year average, 1918-1926. 
{Three-year average, 1924-1926. 


**Interpreted from condition reports. 


Indicated by condition** 


July 1, 
1927 
2,274 
579 
274 
854 
1,349 
243 


Aug. 1, 
1927 
2,385 


$461.5 
15.4 


23. 


39.3 
6.85 
411 
87.5 
1,138 
$438.4 
31.7 


18.7 
810 
102 


yr. 
1926 per cent per cent per ns 
71. 


Condition 


av. 1917- 


80.3 
70.6 
79.4 
78.4 
87.8 
12.8 
85.9 
17.3 
86.0 
80.4 
80.7 
78.3 
74.4 
$86.6 
81.5 
82.2 
79.7 
73.8 
80.5 
§ 78.0 
$72.9 
79.0 


July 1, 
1927 


Dee 


75.0 
89.7 
79.2 
79.9 
84.2 
89.7 
86.3 
90.9 
85.6 
84.9 
82.9 
73.6 
69.9 
90.8 
82.1 
78.8 
17.6 
17.3 
89.9 
93.2 
92.8 


Aug. 1, 
1927 


86.4 


74.8 


83.3 | 


85.0 
86.4 
87.3 
81.3 
87.5 
83.8 
81.4 
74.6 


72.8 | 


96.6 
81.3 
80.9 
79.8 
75.7 
76.8 
91.6 
92.6 


86.9 | 


tield per acre 


27.2 
15.0 
12.9 
14.3 
31.7 
25.2 
13.6 
18.6 

8.0 
38.7 
19.5 
10.3 

111.4 
92.2 
772 
q{311 
1,289 


11.2 
684 
1.52 


Harvested 
5-yr. av. 
1922-1926 


Indic’d by 


1926 condition 


26.6 
17.0 
10.5 
14.7 
28.2 
23.3 
11.4 
18.3 


111346 
1,415 


10.3 
736 
1.47 


§Four-year average, 1923-1926, 
77Preliminary estimate. 
t£Thousands not millions. 
{W{iPounds per acre. 


with changing conditions during the season. 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION 
WINTER WHEAT. 


Production in thousands of 


Geogrphic 
Division 


North Atlantic ... 
North Central .... 
South Atlantic ... 
South Central ... 
Western 


U. S. Total 


Yield per acre 


10-yr. 


1927 


av. (har- (prelim- 


vested) 
bushels 
18.5 
14.9 
13.2 
12.6 
18.0 


14.9 


inary 
bushels 


18.9 
14.1 


0 


14.5 556,016 


bushels (i. e. 000 


Harvested 
5-yr.av. 1926 


1922-1926 
29,445 


30,594 
331,392 351,992 
36,511 


32,302 
74,746 119,007 


86,982 


627,433 


omitted) 
1927 

(prelim- 

inary) 
26,301 
320,539 
28,515 
58,578 
118,834 


552,767 


SPRING WHEAT (INCLUDING DURUM). 


Geographic 
Division 


Four States} 
Durum wheat . 
Other spring wheat 
All other States.. 


U. S. total ... 


North Atlantic 
North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Western 


eeee 
eeeee 
eee 


US. Tal. bass 
North Atlantic .... 
North Central ..... 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
Western 


U. S. total 


**Interpreted from condition reports. 


Crop 


Apples, 


Pecans 


Crop and State 


Almonds, 


Grapefruit, Florida 

Srapes, California: 
Wine grapes 
Raisin grapes 
Table grapes 
All grapes 

Lemons, California 


total crop. .bu. 
Apples, com’! crop bbls. 
Peaches, total crop bu. 
| Pears, total crop ..bu. 
1 GrADOSs iascescaa<tORe 
eoae S58 


California .. 
Apricots, California ........ 
Avocadoes, Florida .. 


10-yr. av. 
Aug. 1 

1917-1926 
per cent 


$73.6 
467.1 
74.3 


70.6 


84.0 
81.5 
81.8 
74.9 
82.3 


80.3 


86.5 
80.1 
79.8 
Tick 
76.1 


‘Aug. ‘. 
10-yr. av. 
1917-1926 
per cent 
58.5 
62.3 
60.4 
62.3 
82.5 


Condition 


July 


1927 


per 
cent 
89.8 
6°68 
9°68 
89. 


89.7 


1, Aug. 1, 
1927 
per 
cent 


86.8 
88.8 
85.9 
84.8 


86.4 


5-yr. 


196,629 
61,871 
134,758 


CORN. 


66.8 
67.3 
79.1 


” OATS. 


Condition 


1927 
per 
cent 
46.6 
49.0 
48.1 
49.8 
84.6 
50.4 


July 1, 


69.7 
69.2 
79.4 
75.2 
76.8 46,173 


2,766,561 


71.2 


88.7 
15.7 
72.5 
53.2 
89.1 


82,151 
1,078,651 
33,586 
96,006 
61,963 


74.8 1,352,357 


av. 


1922-1926 


Aug. 1, 1927 


24.4 
714.5 
14.7 
14.5 
29.8 
26.3 
7715.9 


Indicated production increases or decreases 


Quality 


10-yr. av. 


1917-192 


per cent 


90.9 
90.2 
87.4 
89.0 


1926 


150,520 
44,826 
105,694 


2,646,855 


1927 
per 
cent 


88.8 
88.8 
80.8 
83.8 
91.9 


6 


88.5 


Production in thousands of 
bushels (i. e. 000 omitted) 


Harvested Indicated 


by condi- 

tion Aug. 
1, 1927* 
238,224 


80,222 | 


158,002 
60,154 


298,378 


1 


81,386 


922,547 


41,395 
146,057 
58,634 


1,250,019 


82,845 
,616,767 
211,323 
429,902 
44,289 


2,585,226 


85,103 


1,005,201 


38,755 
85,209 
64,473 


1,278,741 


Indicated production increases or decreases 
with changing conditions during the season. 
*Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana. 
{Four-year average. 


CONDITION OF FRUIT CROPS 


Aug l, 
1917 
per 
cent 
41.8 
44.6 
46.9 
51.1 
81.8 


5-yr. 
1922-1 


199 
33.7 
54.3 
20.8 


Harvested 


av. 1926 


926 


246 
39.4 
69.7 
25.6 

+3: 35 


FOR CALIFORNIA AND FLORIDA, 


Total production in millions 


Indicated 


by con 
July 1, 
1927 


137 
26.2 
45.5 
17.6 

72.54 


Condition 


Aug. 1, 


1917-15 


p 


eee erences 


PIPE,  CRNIOPIMA 6. 6S cac cscs ‘aa car EaR eh Stine 


Lima beans, California ... 


Limes, Florida 

Olives, California 

Oranges, California: 
Navels 


Valencias and miscellaneous 


All oranges 
Oranges, Florida 


Satsuma oranges, Florida 


Tangerines, Florida 
Pineapples, Florida 
Plums, California 
Prunes, California 
Walnuts, California 


eeeeereeereres 


ee eeeeereessecee 


O-yr. av. 
26 
er cent 


74.0 
84.7 


ees 


89.7 


78.5 
74.6 
83.7 


July 1, 
1927 
per 
cent 

66.0 

63.0 

38.0 

86.0 

54.0 


90.0 
89.0 
83.0 
88.0 
66.0 
88.0 
43.0 
74.0 


68.0 
68.0 
72.0 
59.0 
53. 
56.0 
65.0 
67.0 
79.0 
101.0 


dition* 
Aug. 1, 
1927 


128 
24.8 
44.8 
18.0 


42.54 


Aug. 1, 


81.0 
85.0 
64.0 
88.0 
48.0 
67.0 


67.0 
67.0 
67.0 
65.0 
58.0 
58.0 
68.0 
65.0 
83.0 
102.0 


*Interpreted from condition reports. Indicated production increases or decreases 
with changing conditions during the seafon. 
jEstimate of total production for fresh fruit, juice, and raisins, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montav> 
{Four-year average, 


| This 











Soils 


Operation Explained 
Of Instruments Used 


Harvest Labor | 


Fy om 


Coolness Retards Warm Weather Crops, 


Conditions Otherwise Generally Favorable 


ino the | Grain Harvesting and Haying Make Satisfactory Prog- 
In Testing Road Soils ress; Corn Is Benefited by Rains> 


Devices of Value to Highway 
Engineer Exhibited at 
First International 
Soil Congress. 


A self-registering dynamometer for 
measuring the variations in the re- 
sistance of the ground against the cut- 
ting’ action of a plow has been devised, 
according to Charles Terzaghi, research 


consultant of the Bureau of Public Roads, | 


for use by the highway engineer in de- 
termining weak or humid spots in road 
beds. 

The operation and value of this device 


is explained by Mr. Terzaghi in a review | 


of the contributions to highway engineer- 
ing of the first International Soil Con- 


gress, recently held in Washington, D. C. | 
Roth- | 


instrument, known as the 
ansted dynamometer, was exhibited at 


| the Congress. 


The full text of the portion of the re- 
view dealing with instruments and de- 
vices for soil testing follows: 

Testing Methods Discussed. 

Among the discussions on the methods 
of testing, the methods for performing 
the mechanical analysis maintained their 
prominent place. Wiegner and Gessner, 
of Zurich, exhibited a very ingenious de- 
vice whose operation merely requires the 
dispersion of the soil by shaking the 
apparatus, the turning on of a light, and 


| the setting in motion of a revolving film. 


the grain size 
the drum. 


One or two days later 
curve can be taken from 
(Price approximately $150.) 

The Rothamsted Agricultural Experi- 


ment Station showed another apparatus | 
by means of which the mechanical com- 


position of the soil can be determined 


from the density of samples withdrawn | 


from the sedimentation tank with a 


pipette. 


Yet it still remains doubtful to what | 


extent the results of the analysis can 
be relied upon and how the samples 
should be treated prior to the analysis so 
as to secure perfect dispersion. 


versity of California, call attention to 
a fundamental error associated with 
every type of mechanical analysis based 
on the velocity of settling. 


On account of their electric charge, the | 


particles do not move vertically down- 
ward but diagonally toward the wall, 
and the process of sedimentation pro- 


ceeds simultaneously with a flocculation | 
Hence, he | 
raises the question whether it is possible | 


near the walls of the vessel. 


at all to determine the percentage of 


particles smaller than 0.002 millimeter | 


with a reasonable degree of accuracy by 


any method based on the rate of settling. | 


Inaccuracies of Test Cited. 

G. J. Bouyoucos, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, goes even 
further than that. He states that the 
colloidal contént of soils as indicated by 
the hydrometer method is very much 
higher than the one determined by me- 
chanical analysis, to such an extent that 
a new and radical textural reclassification 
of the soils is needed. 

M. M. McCool, of Michigan, too, points 
out that the results obtained by the 
standard method of mechanical analysis 
do not represent the true amounts of fine 
sand, silt, and clay. Finally, considering 
the amount of labor required to prepare 
the samples for the mechanical analysis 
and the uncertainty of the effect of such 
treatment on the soil, the analysis re- 
mains a rather unattractive test. © 

Yet even discarding the mechanical 
analysis from the routine program, the 
necessity exists to separate the coarse 
sand fraction from the finer material. 
For this kind of work a very consistent 
tool has been invented by M. Koehn and 
R. Albert. It is based on the principle 
of separation of the particles according 
to grain size by an upward current of 
water. The current is produced by a 
centrifugal pump coupled with a motor 
which, by means of a special type of 
coupling, acurately regulates the speed 
of the flow. Thus the separation of the 
soil into fine and coarse constituents pro- 
ceeds automatically. 

Different Color Systems Used. 

How to determine and express the 
color of the soils is another rather impor- 
tant problem. At the Bureau of Public 
Roads the color standards and color 


nomenclature by Robert Ridgeway are | 


used. This method is neither accuyate 
nor convenient, and the names of the 
colors mean nothing except to those who 
are thoroughly familiar with both the 
colors and the standard. 

As a result of the labors of the soil 
colors standards committee of the Amer- 
ican Soil Survey Association, a factorial 
system of color description will soon be 
available for general use. 
this system, the different colors can be 
produced by the rapid rotation of col- 
ored disks, the value of the color being 
expressed by the percentage of space 
occupied by the elementary colors on the 
revolving disk. 

A very important innovation consists 


| in the Rothamsted self-registering dyna: 
mometer. 


This dynamometer serves for 
measuring the variations in the resist- 
ance of the ground against the cutting 
action of the plow. It essentially consists 
of a curved brass tube filled with oil in- 
serted between the tractor and the plow. 
The strain produced in the tube by the 


| pull of the tractor is recorded on a trav- 


eling strip of celluloid with a magnifica- 
tion of 20 to 1. 

By traveling with a plow back and 
forth over a field, the data were obtained 
for plotting the curves of equal resist- 
ance, The results furnished by such 
operations disclosed the important fact 
that the resistance of the soil varies 
within wide limits, from point to point, 
even on fields which acording to their 
appearance seemed to be perfectly uni- 
form. ‘ 

This reminds us of the fact that in a 
vertical sense, too, the character of the 
strata varies from point to point, and 


Charles | 
F. Shaw and E. V. Winterer, of the Uni- | 


| cool weather for 
| weather crops over 


According to | 


Weather conditions were generally fa- 
vorable for 
August 6, aside from cool weather un- 
favorable to warm weather crops over 
the northern half of the country east of 
the Rocky Mountains, according to the 
weekly weather and crop bulletin issued 
August 10 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Benfiecial rains occurred in the Central 
Great Plains, the Middle Mississippi and 
Ohio Valléys, Tennessee, and the Middle 

; and North Atlantic States, which were 
especially helpful. Warm weather in the 
Southern States promoted rapid growth 
| of plants. 

| There was no serious interruption to 
| farm work, however, with grain harvest 
in the north and haying quite generally 
| making satisfactory progress. 


Weather Cool in North 


Warmer in South 
The full text of the report follows: 
The week was generally cool in Cen- 
tral and Northern States east of the 
| Rocky Mountains. The temperatures in 


crops in the week ended } Rast 


| 


pleted as far nerth as Iowa, and in the 
is well along, to Pennsylvania; 
threshing in some central valley districts 
show disappointing yields. Rice harvest 
progressed favorably in Texas, and the 
crop is doing well in Louisiana. Grain 
sorghums are in good condition in the 
Great Plains, and farther north flax made 
favorable advance, with some beginning 
to ripen in the northern Plains area. 
Corn.—In much of the main Corn Belt, 
and quite generally in the more northern 


; States east of the Rocky Mountains, the 


this area averaged from 3 degrees to as } 


| much as 8 degrees subnormal, with the 


| greatest deficiencies over a belt just east ; 


to western Kansas, while in the interior 
9 


valleys the period was mostly 3 
| to 5 degrees cooler than normal. 


In the more southern States and in the 

| northern trans-Rocky Mountain area a 

| generally warm week was experienced, 

with the temperatures averaging mostly 

| from 2 degrees to about 6 degrees above 
| normal. 

The minimum temperatures for the 
week ranged generally from about 40 
degrees to 45 degrees in the more north- 
ern States to 75 degrees-in Gulf dis- 
tricts. In the Corn Belt they varied 
| mostly from about 45 degrees in the 
north to 60 degrees in the south. 

The lowest reported for the week was 
| 88 degrees at Yellowstone Park, Wyo., 
| and Devils Lake, N. Dak., on the 8th. 
| Frost occurred in portions of the Lake 
region and iocally in the Northwest. 
Maximum temperatures were 90 degrees 
or above quite generally, except from 
the extreme upper Mississippi Valley and 
Lake region eastward and locally else- 
where. 

Rainfall was moderate to heavy over 
| a considerable area from northern Arkan- 
sas and Missouri westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, while substantial falls oc- 
curred in most districts from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and northern Alabama east- 
ward. Elsewhere precipitation was gen- 
erally light, though generous in more or 
less local areas. 

In the Southwest, south of Oklahoma 
and extreme northwestern Texas, and in 
most districts west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the week was practically rainless. 


Weather Rather Too Cool 
But Otherwise Favorable 


Aside from the rather unfavorably 
dood growth of warm- 
the northern half 
of the country east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and too frequent rain for cotton 
in the Southeast, the weather was gen- 
erally favorable. In the central Great 
Plains, the middle Mississippi and Ohio 
Valleys, Tennessee, and the Middle and 
North Atlantic States there were bene- 
ficial rains, which were especially help- 
ful, and warm weather in the Southern 
States promoted rapid growth of plants. 
There was, however, no serious inter- 
ruption to farm work, with grain harvest 
in the North and haying quite generally 
progressing satisfactorily. It was es- 
pecially favorable for harvest in the 
Spring Wheat Belt, with cutting in full 
swing well to the northern portion. 

While the weather in the North was 
generally cool, no materially harmful 
temperatures occurred, although frosts 
nipped some succulent plants in parts of 
the more northwestern States, and some 
more or less local damage o¢curred to 
tender vegetation in parts of the western 
upper Lake region. 

Some crops need rain in portions of 
the Southwest, and the soil is too dry 
for all growing vegetation in the western 
Lake region, some sections to the west- 
ward, and locally elsewhere, but, in gen- 
eral, moisture conditions continue un- 
usually favorable for the season of year. 

No extensive area east of the Rocky 
Mountains is suffering for rain, except 
| as above indicated. 

Small Grains.—The threshing of win- 
ter grains made good progress, under 
generally favorable weather, and this 
work is now well along. In the Spring 
Wheat Belt the cool and fair weather 
made exceptionally good conditions for 
harvest, which progressed rapidly, and 
has started in the northwestern portion. 

Considerable threshing was accom- 
plished in the south. Late sprime wheat 
was badly damaged by rust in Minne- 
sota, and there has been considerable 
rust development in some parts of North 
Dakota, but the crop in the latter State 
is too far advanced for serious damage. 

Oat harvest has been practically. com- 


| of the Rocky Mountains from Montana 








the data obtained by the Rothamsted 
tests give us some conception of the 
importance of the errors due to the 
limited number of samples taken in the 
field in connection with road surveys. 
It may be that the Rothamsted dyna- 
mometer could be used in connect¥n 
with the soil survey for road-construc- 
tion purposes. 
Weak Spots Could be Noted. 
A dynamometer record would cover 
the full length of the road. It would 
give us reliable information concerning 
the variations in the resistance of the 
ground. It would disclose the presence 
of weak or excessively humid spots 
and would serve as a guide for properly 
selecting the soil samples. Yet the 
application of the dynamometer method 
would obviously be confined to surveys 
on level or very slightly inclined ground 
outside of forested districts, 
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degrees 


weather was too cool for best growth of 
corn, though progress of the crop was 
mostly fair to very good. 
close of the period were especially help- 


ful, as droughty conditions were relieved | 


in some sections where moisture was 


needed, particularly east of the Missis- | 
sippi River and in parts of the upper | 


Mississippi Valley. 

In Iowa, progress was excellent where 
rain was sufficient, with the earliest third 
of the crop well silked, 
third is poor and considerable of it can 
make only fodder. Elsewhere west of 
the Mississippi River, growth was mostly 
good to excellent, and corn shows im- 
provement in most of the more eastern 
States, while beneficial rains occurred in 
the Ohio Valley area. 

Cotton.—Temperatures were generally 
favorable in the Cotton Belt, but there 
was too much rain in most of the 
Atlantic Coast States, parts of the cen- 
tral belt, and in the northwest. 

In the Carolinas and Georgia a con- 


| tinuation of showery weather favored in- 


creased weevil activity, especially in the 
coastal sections of the former States, and 


more generally in the latter where they | 
are spreading to the northern division, | 


with damage increasing. 
In Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi 
progress was mostly fair to very good, 


though deterioration is reported locally, | 


and some increase in weevil activity is 
indicated. 

In Louisiana, rains were too frequent 
in the south where weevil are increas- 


ing, with complaints of shedding bolls | 


in the north. In Arkansas, progress in 
the south and on the uplands of the 
north was good, and was fair to good 
elsewhere, although there were com- 
plaints of rank growth and shedding on 
lowlands of the central and north por- 
tions, with weevil numerous locally. 

In Oklahoma, heavy rains in central 
and eastern parts were unfavorable, 
while warmer weather was needed. In 
the east, condition depends largely on 
weevil activity, but in the west it is 
mostly good to excellent. 

In Texas, warm days, abundant sun- 
shine, and mostly dry weather were fa- 
vorable for holding the weevil in check, 
but these conditions caused some shed- 
ding and poor development of bolls. 
Progress of the crop in this State aver- 
aged fairly good, with picking and gin- 
ning progressing. 


The’ condition of the cotton crop on ! 


August 1, 1927, is reported by the De- 


partment of Agriculture to be practi- | 


cally the same as on that date last year, 


and about 3 per cent above the aver- | 


age for the last 10 years, the condi- 
tion figures in per cent of normal being 
69.5 for 1927, against 69.8 August 1, 
1926. The acreage under cultivation 
this year, however, is 
smaller than last year. 


Ranges, Pastures, and Livestock.—Pas- | 
tures continue generally good east of the | 
Mississippi River and haying made good | 
Ranges | 
are drying locally in the northern Great | 
Plains, the upper Rocky Mountains, and | 
but elsewhere in the | 


advance throughout this area. 


the Great Basin, 


Rains near the | 


but the latest | 


considerably | 


Public Lands 
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| Labor for Harvest 
Found Adequate in 


Grain Belt of West 


Federal Employment Service 
Mobilizes 100,000 Men to 
Handle Seasonal 


Work. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
essary. This, he said, was due to the in- 
creasing use of “combine” machines, 
which cut and thresh the wheat, thus do- 
ing away with a great deal of hand labor. 
He estimated that 10,000 of these “com- 
bine” machines now are in use in Kansas, 

“Our chief means of supplying labor 
in the right quantities is through our in- 
formation service,” said Mr. Jones. “Our 
| field agents keep us posted as to the 
probable demands in the various sections 
and we make provision ahead of time to 
| supply the men. We start in the Texas 
Panhandle early in the season and grad- 
tually move north. Texas and Oklahoma 
usually have nearly enough labor to take 
care of the harvests, but as the work 
moves northward there is increasing de- 
mand for labor. 

“As the harvest moves, our field of- 
ficers keep ahead of it, gathering infor- 
mation and keeping us posted of the 
needs of other States. We are now near- 
ing the end of the harvest in South Da- 
kota and then will move into North 
Dakota. Our agent in Fargo already 
has notified us that the crop promises 
to be above normal and we have made 
consequent provision to supply sufficient 
workers. 

“The crop in North Dakota this year 
will approximate 12,000,000 acres, our 
agents tell us, and from this acreage 
some idea can be gained of the immense 
amount of labor necessary to handle the 
harvest. 

“Aside from the harvesting, the fruit 
| and canning season is well under way in 
Oregon and we are supplying thousands 
of seasonal workers for this field. In all, 
it is likely that 400,000 men will be 
placed in seasonal employment this 
year.” 

Mr. Jones stated that i the last fiscal 
year the Employment Service placed 
1,680,000 workers through its own agents 
and through State organizations working 
in cooperation with the Federal service. 

“We find that the tendency in the 
States is to rely more and more on the 
Federal service to meet demands of 
labor,” said Mr. Jones. “Especially is 
this true of seasonal labor. In some 
States the commonwealth practically has 
| abolished labor bureauc, leaving the work 
to be done by the Federal Government. 
| Because of this and the increasing crops, 

the work of the Employment Service is 
growing rapidly.” 

Workers in the harvest fields receive 
| from $3.50 to $5 a day, Mr. Jones said, 
and as the harvest moves north, many of 
' the smaller farmers who already have 
their crops taken care of join the army 
of migratory workers. 


great western grazing areas they are 
| mostly good. 

Weather conditions were favorable for 
hay ing in most portions. Livestock con- 
tinue in satisfactory condition. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Potatoes are do- 

ing well generally, with the early crop 
| being dug in the Northeast. Truck crops 
| are mostly satisfactory. 
Tobacco harvest is practically com- 
| pleted in some portions of the South- 
east; Igte tobacco is looking better in 
Kentucky, but is quite irregular. 

Sugar cane is making excellent prog- 
ress in Louisiana and is doing well else- 
where; sugar beets are mostly good to 
excellent. 

Citrus fruit are mostly fair to good. 
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The New OLYMPIAN 


Finest train to the 


Pacific Northwest! 


VETLWAUKEE ROAD 


Tur New Olympian introduces 
a fresh epoch in rail transporta- 
tion! Gliding on roller bear- 
ings, it is literally the finest thing 
on wheels, Every last detail is 
new in the most modern sense. 
Club-like lounges for both men 
and women. New-type observa- 
tion-club-car, charmingly ap- 
pointed. Exquisite drawing- 
rooms and compartments. 
Dining-cars like intimate corners 
of fashionable cafes. Staterooms 
like those of a yacht. Valet and 
maid service. Separate baths for 
men and women, 

Coil spring mattresses in both lower 
and upper berths. New electrical con- 
veniences throughout. Original 
designs in electric lighting, g¢lectric 
ventilating system \that provides one 
thousand cubic feet of pure éresb air 
per hour to evegy passengers 


The route of the New Olyme 
pian is the shortest, most mode 
ern to the Pacific, electrified for 
660 miles—nearly one-third ofthe 
journey from Chicago to Seattle- 
Tacofna. Noextra fare is charged 
on this greatest of all trains, 


A. H. \ H, Murphy, Genera General ten 


Phones ‘Rittenhouse 058 


lam planning a trip oO to Yellow- 
stone Park ( to the Pacific North- | 
west. Please send me your travel 
literature. 


ROTI eter 
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Railroads: 


Modification Asked 
By B. & O. of Plans 


For Issuing Bonds 


Petitions I. C. C. for Dismis- 
sal of Parts of Petition Re- 


lating to Two Items To- 
taling $11,848,000. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in | 
a supplemental.finance authorization ap- 
plication, made public August 10 by the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission, asks 
dismissal of that part of its pending ap- 
plication (Finance Docket No. 6282) as | 
pertains to the nominal issue of $11,425,- 
000, face amount of Refunding and Gen- | 
eral Mortgage Series “D” 5 per cent 
bonds. This issue was to reimburse the 
Treasury. It also asks dismissal of that | 
part pertaining to $422,500 of Toledo- 
Cincinnati Division first lien and refund- | 
ing mortgage series “C” 6 per cent bonds. 

In explanation, the petition says, 1M | 
part: Z 

“While the application in Finance 
Docket No. 6282 was pending and be- 
fore the approval by the Commission, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany filed its application with this Com- 
mission, in Finance Docket No. 6370 for 
authority to issue and sell $63,242,500, 
par, of additional common stock, which 
application was approved July 18, 1927. 
Of the additional common stock so 
authorized, $11,430,101 of the proceeds 
of the sale thereof was authorized by 
this Commission to be used to reimburse 
the treasury of the company for capital 
expenditures to December 31, 1926, being 
the same expenditures set forth in detail 
in Finance Docket No. 6282 and for 
which expenditures this Commission was 
asked to authorize the nominal issue of 
$11,425,500. 

Asks Petition Be Modified. 

“In view of all the facts and circum- 
stances, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company petitions this Commission 
that it disregard and dismiss so much 
of said application filed in Finance 
Docket No. 6282 as pertains to the nomi- 
nal issue of $11,425,500, face amount, | 
of its refunding and general mortgage | 
series “D” 5 per cent bonds, and $422,- 
500, face amount, of its Toledo-Cincin- 
nati Division first lien and refunding 
mortgage series “C” 6 per cent bonds, 
as well as the authority to pledge said | 
bonds in the manner and for the pur- 
poses set forth in the application. 

“That in order that the accounts of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- | 
pany and its subsidiaries named above, 
may be properly adjusted, and that the 
capital indebtedness of said subsidiaries 
now carried in open accounts may be 
funded into mortgage obligations, this 
Commission is respectfully requested to | 
approve in intervening petitions of said 
subsidiaries for the issue of their re- 
spective mortage bonds for the purpose | 
set forth in said application and also 
to approve the pledge of said bonds for | 
the purposes and in the manner also set 
forth in said application, with the un- 
derstanding and upon the condition that 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany will not now or hereafter issue or 
cause to be issued any additional capi- 
tal obligations by reason of the issue 
and pledge of said subsidiary companies’ 
bonds.” 

Subsidiaries Named. 

The intervening subsidiaries referred | 
to, as named in the original application | 
are the Baltimore and _ Philadelphia, | 
Wheeling, Pittsburgh and Baltimore, 
Fairmont, Morgantown and Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh and Western, Pittsburgh | 
Junction, QueMahoning Branch, Ohio 
and Little Kanawha, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company in _ Pennsylvania, 
Washington County, Baltimore & Ohio 
and Chicago, Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, Toledo and Cincinnati, Coal and 
Coke, The Staten Island Rapid Transit 
and the Staten Island Railway com- 
panies. 


Exports Expanded 
In Second Quarter | 


Favorable Balance Is Larger 
Than in Same Period 
of 1926. 


Continued expansion of merchandise 
exports from the United States marked 
the foreign trade of this country during 
the second quarter of 1927, according to 
a statement just made public by the 
Statistical Research Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. This expansion, 
it was stated, began in the early months | 
of 1921. 

There was an increase in quantity over 
the second quarter of 1926 in a large 
number of the commodities exported and 
imported, and there was a lower price 
level for many export and import com- 
modities than was obtained since the be- 
ginning of 1925. Following is the report 
in full text: 

Merchandise exports in the second | 
quarter of 1927 totaled $1,166,000,000, | 
which was an increase of 7.7 per cent 
over the corresponding quarter of 1926, 
and the largest value for any second 
quarter since 1920. As compared with | 
exports of $1,201,000,000 in the first | 
quarter of 1927, the decrease of 2.9 per 
cent represents a seasonal trend, as raw | 
cotton, fruits, and tobacco are usually | 
exported in smaller quantities in the sec- | 
ond quarter than in the other quarters 
of the year. 

Prices Were Lower. 

Export prices of three-fourths of the 
leading export commodities were lower 
than a year earlier, which indicates a 
greater increase in the volume than in 
the value of exports over the second | 
quarter of 1926. 

Imports were valued at $1,077,000,000 | 
in April to June, 1927, an increase of 
2.1 per cent over the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1926, and of 2.9 per cent over the 
first quarter of 1927, Except for 1920, 


| Involves 


| others. 
| nonprejudicial adjustment. 


| erickson, 


| Portland by more than tht foregoing | 


| & Florida Railroad and others. 
| Commission held, as. to fresh meats 


| Cago, were unreasonable to the extent 


| what decreased 
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Rates on Pig Lead in Cars 
Found to Be Unreasonable 


Rates on pig lead, red lead and lith- 
arge, carloads, from Joplin, Mo., to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., are found unrea- 
sonable but not unduly prejudicial, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced in a detision made public Au- 
gust 8. 

The complainant was the Oklahoma 
Traffic Association, Oklahoma 


No. 1). 


if it exceeds 36 cents on pig lead and 


45 cents on red lead and litharge and 


reparation is awarded. 


Pacific Lumber Rates 


Declared Prejudicial 


Shipments 
Puget Sound Points 
Southern Idaho. 


to 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
in a decision just made public, held that | 
the rates on lumber and other forest 
products in carloads from the Puget | 


| Sound, Wash., to points on the Oregon 
Short Line in southern Idaho and north- 


western Utah are found not unreason- | 


| able or unjustly discriminatory but un- 
| duly prejudicial as compared with the | 


coast-group basis applicable from Port- 
land, Oreg. Thts decison, Docket No. 
17077, decided June 21, was in the case 
of the Bufflein Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company versus the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company and 
The Commission prescribed a 


The Commission holds that for the 
future the rates will be unduly prefer- | 


| ential of their competitors at Portland, 


Oreg., to the extent that the rates from 
Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Fairfax, Fred- 
Selleck, and Union Mills, 
Wash., exceed the rates contemporane- 


ously in effect from Portland to the same 
| destinations by more than 5 cents per 


hundred: pounds to points taking rates of 
less than 45 cents on fir lumber from 
Portland, by more than 2.5 cents to 


| points taking 45 cents rate from Port- 


land, and by any amount to points taking 
rates of more than 45 cents from Port- 
land. Also, unduly preferential to the 
extent that the rates from Bellingham | 
and National, Wash., exceed those from | 
Portland by more than the foregoing | 
and 1.5 cents from National to points 
taking rates of less than 51 cents from 
Portland, and that exceed Portland | 
rates to other destinations covered in the 


} complaint. 


F reights on Meats 
Found Unreasonable 


| 


| 
Maxiniums Fixed by I. C. C€. 
Also on Hides from | 
Moultrie, Ga. 
| 


Rates on fresh meat and packing house | 
products, in straight and mixed carloads, 
and on green salted hides and grease in | 
straight carloads from Moultrie, Ga., to 
interstate destinations have been found | 
to be unreasonable, in a decision of the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission just 
made public. The decision, made July 


reparation. 

; The rates were complained of by 

Swift & Company against the Georgia 
The | 
n and | 
packing house products that they were 
unreasonable to the extent they ex- | 
ceeded contemporaneous rates on packing 
house products in straight carloads by 
more than 15.5 cents. : 
“We further find,” the Commission de- | 
cided, “that the rates assailed on green 
salted hides to St. Louis, Somerville 
Mass., and Endicott, N. Y., were unrea. 
sonable to the extent they exceeded 69.5 
60, and 80 cents. We further find that 
the Yates assailed on green salted hides 
to Gowanda, N. Y., and on grease to Chi- 


the components thereof to the Ohio River | 
exceeded 53 cents on green salted hides 
and 51 cents prior td August 26, 1990. | 
and 63.5 cents thereafter, on grease.” ar 


the merchandise imported in the second 
quarter of 1927 was the largest in value 
ever reported for a second quarter. The 
effect of a much lower import price for | 
crude rubber in the second quarter of | 
1927 than a year earlier and of some- 
prices of coffee, silk, | 
wool, burlaps, and other commodities was 
only partially offset by increased prices 
oi sugar, petroleum products, expressed | 
vegetable oils, flaxseed, cacao beans, and 
tin, Half of the principal import com- | 
modities showed increases in quantity 
and, consequently, the volume of imports 


| in April to June, 1927, was probably con- 


siderably larger than i é 
eae ger than in the second quar- 

. Favorable Balance Rises. 

The excess of merchandise exports 
over merchandise imports was $88,000.- 
000 in the second quarter of 1927 as com- 
pared with $28,000,000 in the second | 
quarter of 1926 and with $154,000,000 in 
the first quarter of 1927. The trade bal- 
ance in the second quarter of the year 
is often less than in the other quarters, | 
because of the relatively small quantities | 


| of agricultural products exported in the | 


spring months. 

The merchandise trade balance for the 
second quarter of 1927 compares favor- 
ably with the prewar average and with 
the corresponding quarters since 1922. 

Net imports of gold were $56,000,000 


| and net exports of silver $4,600,000, mak- 


ing the combined net expotts of mer- 


| chandise, gold, and silver $37,000,000 for 
| the second quarter 


1927 a&$ compared | 
with $30,000,000 for the corresponding 
quarter a year earlier, 


City, | 
| against the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- | 
road, Docket No. 16274 (and 274, Sub 
For the future, the Commission | 
| decides, the rate will be unreasonable | 


From | 


| € ; | No. 
| 18, in docket No. 17551, also awarded | 


justified. 


| biles, in 


| denser, 
delphia, Pa., to Santa Fe, N. Mex., found 
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Securities 


1 OTAL BILLS DISCOUNTED FOR MEMBER BANKS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Financial Indicators of Federal Reserve System 


BILLS BOUGHT IN OPEN MARKET 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS - FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM’ 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS SECURED BY BONDS-STOCKS 
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Four of the 10 charts are indicative of the comparative holdings of bills and securities by Federal Reserve Banks as 


reported to the Federal Reserve Board as of August 3. 


ment of member banks in the system. 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions unnounced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission August 10 
are summarized as follows: 

Finance Docket No. 6374. Purchase 
of properties of Meridian Independent 
Telephone Co. by Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 
28. Acquisition by the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


4 
| 
| 


Decided July | 


| pany of the properties of the Meridian | 


Independent Telephone Company found | 


; to be of advantage to the persons to 


whom service is to be rendered and in 
the public interest. Certificate issued. 

Investigation and suspension docket 
2881. Scrap lead and zine from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., group to trunk line and 
New England territories. Decided July 
30. Proposed carload rates on scrap 
lead and zine from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
group points to destinations in trunk- 
line and New England territories found 
Suspension order 
and proceeding discontinued. 


No. 16990. Mirabal Motor Company v. 


| Michigan Central Railroad Company et 
' al. Decided July 18. Rates on automo- 


carloads, from Lansing and 
North Flint, Mich., and on a steam con- 
less than carload, from Phila- 


not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, 
except that one shipment was over- 
charged as indicated in the report. Re- 
fund of overcharges directed. Complaints 


| dismissed. 


No. 18561. Mitchell Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company (H. E. Byram, Mark 


| W. Potter, and Edward J. Brundage, re- 


ceivers), et al. Decided July 19. Inter- 
change switching charges maintained by 
defendants at Mitchell, S. Dak., on line- 
haul traffic found unreasonable. and un- 
duly prejudicial. Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial charge prescribed for the 
future. 

No. 16414. Coulbourn Fruit Company 
et al. v..Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 18, 1927. Find- 
ing in original report, 104 I. C. C. 734, 
that the rate charged on one carload of 
tomatoes from Gibson, Tenn., to Youngs- 
town, O., was unreasonable, and award 
of reparation, affirmed. 


Chicago & Alton Road Given 


Trackage Rights in Illinois 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public an order (Docket 19918) 
requiring the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad to permit the use of its tracks 
between Washington, IIl., and Peoria, IIl., 
by the Chicago & Alton Railroad pending 
further action. 

This action is nothwithstanding the 
termination of a trackage agreement on 
August 16 and is pending an agreement 
between the roads or, in event of dis- 
agreement, a hearing before the Commis- 
sion. ‘ 

A complaint of the Chicago & Alton 
asking for action te require continuance 
of the trackage use was made public at 
the same time. A substantial part of the 
track involved lies in the Peoria-East 
Peoria switching district. 


vacated 


| Canadian 


Proposed Rates on Hay 


Railroad tariff schedules proposing to 
revise distance scales of carload rates 
on hay between Texas and Shreveport, 
La., and related points have been sus- 
pended until March 10, 1928, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 
August 10. The full text of the Com- 
mission’s announcement follows: 

By an order entered today in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No, 2961, 
the Intestate Commerce Commission 
suspended from August 10, 1927, until 
March 10, 1928, the operation of certain 
schedules as published 
No. 5 to Agent A. C. Fonda’s I. C. C. 
No. 232. 

The suspended schedules propose to re- 
vise distance scales of rates applicable 


upon hay, in carloads, between Texas | 
| Government not liable for damages and 


points, also between Texas points on the 
one hand, and Shreveport, La., and re- 
lated points on the other hand. 


New Oil Electric Car 
Successfully Operated 


Railway Develops 


Electric Locomotion Produced 


by Oil-Burning Engine. 


The development and successful opera- 
tion of a new oil electric car which will 
be placed in service on one of the On- 
tario lines of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways is reported by the Trade Commis- 
sioner at Toronto, Walter J. Donnelley. 

The full text of his report to the De- 
partment of Commerce follows: 

A new oil electric car developed by the 
Canadian National Railways recently ran 
from Montreal to Toronto in 5 hours and 
30 minutes, 2 hours and 20 minutes less 
than the time made by the International 
Limited, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ train between Montreal, Toronto 
and Chicago. 

The new car is about 74 feet long and 

is divided into four compartments—the 
engine, baggage, smoking and general 
passenger rooms. The interior is finished 
in birch-stained mahogany with cream- 
colored ceiling and is electrically lighted 
throughout. The passenger compartment 
seats are upholstered in gray mohair and 
have room for three people on one side 
and two on the other. In the smoking 
section the seats are upholstered with 
leather and have a total seating capacity 
of 37 passengers. 
The engine was manufactured by the 
William Beardmore Co. of Glasgow, Scot- 
land and London, England. It conforms 
to a modified Diesel cycle of the solid 
injection four-stroke cycle type and is 
equipped with six cylinders in a line. 
Each cylinder has an 8%-inch bore and 
a 12-inch stroke and develops 300 h. p. 
at 750 revolutions per minute. The com- 
bined weight of the engine and flywheel 
is approximately 6,900 pounds. 

Apart from the engine the entire car 
was constructed at the local shops of the 
Canadian National Railways. The car 
weighs, with equipment, about 63 tons, 
and burns crude oil, which operates the 
engine. The engine runs a generator 
from which the electrical energy is se- 
cured to operate the car. 

It will be placed in service between 
Hamilton, London, Toronto and Strat- 
ford. Ontario, 


| 
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| Damage to Ship Laid 
Suspended by I. C. C. Order | 


To Repair Company 


Circuit Court of Appeals Re- 
versed Decision Against 
Government. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit has reversed the trial 


| court which had held adversely to the 


Government in the suit involving dam- 
ages to the Government-owned ship 
“West Nohno” while in the dry dock of 
the Alderton Dry Dock Yards in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., according to announcement 
made August 10 by the Department of 
Justice. The appellate court found the 


held also that dry dock company was 


| liable for payment of salvage awards. 


Damage Caused by Fire. 
Following is the announcement in full 
text: 
The Department of Justice is advised 


| that the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
| the Second Circuit has reversed a deci- 


sion of the District Court for the East- 
ern District of New York, given against 
the Government in a suit involving the 
repairs made on the Government vessel 
“West Nohno,” resulting from a fire on 
that vessel while she was in the Alder- 
ton Dry Dock Yards at Brooklyn. Cer- 
tain repairs were contracted for by the 
Government at the dock yards which 
provided that while the ship was in the 
contractor’s yard the contractor would 
be responsible for and make good any 
and all damages of any nature except 
where the contractor could affirmatively 
show that the loss or damages were due 
to causes beyond his control. 
Fire Started by Torch. 

The facts of the case show that the 
vessel caught fire from sparks from an 
acetylene torch which was being oper- 
ated by employes of the contractor but 
the District Court held that the con- 
tractor was ‘not negligent and that the 
Government was liable for the repairs 
made by the contractor as a result of 
the damage to the ship by tho fire. 

The.Government took the case to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit and that court reversed the rul- 
ing of the District Court and held that 
the Government is not liable for the 
amount of repairs made necessary by 
reason of the fact that the contractor 
was negligent. Under this ruling the 
Government is absolved from damages 
of $8,925 by reason of the fire and the 
dry dock company is held by the Court 
to be liable for the payment of salvage 
awards, claimed by several owners of 
tugs which rendered assistance at the 
time of the fire, amounting to $4,600. 


Reparation Is Awarded 
On Shipments of Sheep 


The rate charged by the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad on sheep in double-deck 
cars from Chicago to Wolverine, Mich., 
is found applicable, but minimum weight 
of 22,000 pounds is found unreasonable, 
and $104 reparation is awarded, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission holds in 
a decision made public August 8. (Docket 
No. 18768.) 
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Line Extensions 


Wholesale Prices Declined Last Year 


While Foodstuffs Sold Higher at Retail 


Foreign Trade Expanded in 


Volume and Railway Traffic 


Rose, According to Commerce Yearbook. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
,issued its “Commerce Yearbook for 
1926,” showing record levels of produc. 
tion and trade in the United States. 


| Wholesale prices according to the sum- ; 


mary in the yearbook, Were lower in 
1925, while retail prices 


The yearbook shows that a new record 
was set in railway traffic. Foreign trade 


| expanded in volume. 


The section of the yearbook’s sum- 
mary dealing with wholesale and retail 
prices, transportation, wholesale and re- 
tail trade, and foreign trade follows in 





full text: 

Wholesale prices averaged lower in 
1926 than in 1925, while retail food prices 
increased to a point higher than in any 
year since 1920. The general cost of 
living index, on the other hand, showed 
practically no change during 1926 as 
compared with the average for 1925. 


Wholesale prices have on the whole been 
fairly steady during the past five years, 
but showed more variation during 1926 
than in 1925. The range from lowest to 
highest month was 6 per cent in 1926 as 
compared with 3.7 per cent in the pre- 
ceding year. Prices of all of the nine 
groups of commodities into which the 
general wholesale price index is divided, 
except fuel, decreased in 1926. Declines 
in the prices of farm products, of cloths 
and of clothing, and of miscellaneous 
commodities were especially marked, con- 
tinuing throughout the year with very 
few breaks. 

Farm products averaged 10 per cent 
lower than in 1925, owing to drastic de- 
clines in cotton and grain prices, while 
clothing prices decreased 7 per cent, and 
the miscellaneous group, which is largely 
influenced by rubber, averaged 8 per cent 
lower than in the preceding year. Fuel 
prices increased about 3 per cent in con- 
sequence of the large foreign demand for 
coal, which resulted from the British coal 
strike. Retail food prices showed a con- 
siderable divergence from wholesale 
prices during 1926, making an advance 
of 2 per cent as compared with 1925. 
The general cost of living index, repre- 
senting retail prices in 32 large cities, in 
December, 1926, was 76 per cent above 
the pre-war base, but was 1.3 per cent 
lower than at the end of 1925. 


Railroad Traffic 


Sets New Record 

The railroad traffic of the United 
States in 1926 was substantially larger 
than in any earlier year. Both the num- 
ber of tons of freight carried and the 
ton mileage increased by more than 7 per 
cent as compared with 1925. Operating 
revenues increased 4.2 per cent in 1926, 
while operating expenses were only 2.8 
per cent larger than in 1925. Conse- 
quently, the net railway operating in- 
come reached a record figure of $1,214,- 
000,000 in 1926, which was 8 per cent 
more than in 1925, and 25 per cent 
greater than in 1924. 

The ratio of operating expenses to 
revenues has steadily declined during the 
past six years from 94.3 per cent in 1920 
to 73.1 per cent in 1926. The great in- 
crease of efficiency of our railroads dur- 
ing recent years is indicated by the fol- 
lowing statistics: Car-miles per car-day 
in 1926 were 29 per cent greater than 
in 1922; net tons of revenue freight car- 
ried per train were 14 per cent higher; 
and gross ton-miles per train-hour in- 

| creased 28 per cent. There has also been 
| a considerable decerase in the pounds of 
| coal consumed per thousand ton-miles 
and per passenger train-mile. Further 
evidence of improvement in the railroad 
situation. is found in the almost entire 
freedom from congestion and delays in 
the movement of the greatest volume of 
traffic in railroad history. 

The tonnage of the American mer- 
chant marine declined in 1926 corhpared 
with 1925 but continued to be more than 
twice as large as before the war. The 
loss was confined almost entirely to the 
tonnage engaged in foreign trade which 
was still seven times as great as in 
1914. Entrances at United States ports 
of vessels engaged in foreign trade 
totaled almost 77,000,000 net tons in 
1926, which was 11 per cent more than 
in 1925, and was also larger than in any 
previous year on record. 

The weight of cargo exported was 
18,880,000 tons greater than in 1925 as 
a result of the large exports of coal, 
while the weight of cargo imported in- 
creased only 515,000 tons. American 
| total entrances in 1926 as compared with 
vessels represented 35 per cent of the 
40 per cent in 1925. 

Total value of wholesale trade, ac- 
cording to the index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, was about the same in 1926 
as in 1925, while sales of all reporting 
groups of retail dealers showed  sub- 
stantial increases during the year. Of 
the six important lines of wholesale 
trade for which data are collected on a 
national basis, sales of meats, shoes, and 
drugs increased, while sales of drygoods, 
groceries, and hardware were somewhat 
smaller. 


Rise Shown in Sales 


Of Department Stores 

Sales of department stores and mail- 
order houses showed increases of 3.4 
per cent and 4.2 per cent, respectively, 
in 1926, while sales of reporting chain 
stores showed a very much greater ex- 
pansion. Analysis of department store 
sales by districts shows’ that trade in- 
creased during 1926 in practically all 
parts of the United States. 

Mail-order busines increased during 
the first three quarters of the year, but 
declined in the last quarter, as a result 
of the reduced buying power of agri- 
cultural sections. The total value of 
chain-store business was over 15 per cent 
larger than in 1925, but a considerable 
amount of this expansion may be 
ascribed to the increase in number of 
stores operated. 

The foreign trade of the United States 
continued to expand quantitatively dur- 





ing 1926. Imports were greater in value 
than in any other year except 1920, ant 
after allowing for differences in price 
level were much ‘the largest in our his: 
tory. Exports declined about 2 per cent 
in value in consequence of the decrease 
in agricultural prices, but their quanti- 
tative volume was about 6 per cent 
larger than in 1925. The trade was fea- 
tured by a continuance of the steady up- 
ward trend in exports of finished manu- 
factures which has been under way for a 
number of decades. 

The continued expansion of the import 
trade and the slight decline in the value 
of the export trade resulted in a further 
decrease in excess of exports over im- 
ports from $683,000,000 in 1925 to $378,- 
000,000 in 1926. Notwithstanding _ this 
fact, there were increases in American 
capital investments abroad and tourist 
expenditures, as well as a net inward 
movement of gold. 

The most striking changes in the ex- 
port trade of 1926 were the sharp decline 
in the price of cotton, the large increases 
in exports of coal, petroleum products, 
and wheat, and the very general expan- 
sion of the export trade in manufactured 
articles. There was an increase of 7 per 
cent in the quantity of raw cotton ex- 
ported, but the average export price de- 
clined nearly 7 cents a pound, causing 
the total value of cotton exports to de- 
crease by $245,000,000 as compared with 
1925. Had there been no change in the 
price of cotton, the total value of our 
| export trade would have been materially 

greater in 1926 than the year before. 


} 


Shipments of Fuel 
Are Nearly Doubled 


Foreign shipments of coal and coke 
nearly doubled in quantity and value as 
the result of the English coal strike. 
Exports of finished manufactures dur- 
ing 1926 reached the enormous value of 
$1,956,000,000, which was 6 per cent 
greater than in 1925, and 51 per cent 
greater than in 1922. Even after allow- 
ing for differences in price levels, 1926 
exports of manufactures were at least 
double those of the years immediately 
preceding the war. This gain is par- 
ticularly gratifying since manufactured 
commodities are subject to the most se- 
vere competition in foreign countries and 
require the greatest efficiency in pro- 
duction and salesmanship. 


Exports to all regions of the world ex- 
cept Europe and the southern part of 
North America increased substantially 
during 1926. Exports to Asia increased 
by about one-fifth and after allowing for 
differences in price levels were greater 
than in any earlier year. Sales to Can- 
ada were also in record volume, and ex- 
ports to South America, Oceania, and 
Africa continued to show steady expan- 
sion. Exports to Europe on the other 
hand declined considerably as a result of 
the decrease in the value of various agri- 
cultural commodities. There was also 
some decrease in our exports to Latin 
countries of North America on account 
of the disturbed conditions in Mexico 
and the reduced price of sugar which 
lowered the buying power of Cuba. 

Imports into the United States from 
every region of the world except Oceania 
were greater in 1926 than the year be- 
fore, the increase being particulalry 
marked in the case of Asia, which fur- 
nished nearly one-third of our total im- 
ports. Increases in imports were very 
generally distributed among the different 
classes of commodities. The great pros- 
perity of the country and the general 
activity of business resulted in large 
purchases of tropical foodstuffs and of 
exotic raw materials. 

Imports of - rubber and coffee were 
larger both in quantity and value than 
in any previous year, but there was a 
slight decline in the value of silk im- 
ports of raw materials and semimanu- 
imports were also somewhat lower in 
value than in 1925 but were quantita- 
tively the largest ever reported. Im- 
ports of raw maerials and semimanu- 
factured products have constituted dur- 
ing the past quarter century an ever- 
increasing share of the materials used 
in our factories and our purchases of 
finished manufactures from foreign 
countries have also shown a _ steady 
though less marked increase. 


Crushed Stone Rate 
Upheld for Tennessee 


Recommendation Made to I. C, 
C. to Dismiss Complaint of 
Highway Contraction. 


Rates applicable on crushed stone in 
carloads moving interstate from Frank- 
lin, Tenn., to Brownsville, Stanton, and 
Keeling, Tenn., are not unreasonable, 
says a report proposed in Docket No. 
18162, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by F. A. Clifford, Examiner, 
and just made public. 


Mr. Clifford recommended that the 
complaint of Andrew Ulysses Given, a 
highway contractor in Tennessee, against 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, be 
dismissed. 


Transit Arrangements 
Ruled to Be Essential 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that it has. held to 
be unjustified the proposed withdrawal 
of transit arrangements at points on the 
Mobile & Northern and certain of its 
short line connections. “We find,” the des 

! cision holds, “that the suspended sched- 
ules, have not been justified. An order 
will be entered requiring their cancella- 
tion and discontinuing this proceeding.” 
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Corporation Taxes 


a a 


Cost of State and Municipal Governments Excessive, 


Says Undersecretary of Treasu 


ae 





Urges Adoption 
Of Budget System 


Increasing Burden of Local 
Taxation Is Contrasted With 
Federal Economics. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Federal Government, we have 
been neglectful of the fact that the 
costs of State and local governments 
were rising so steadily as to offset and 
wipe out practically all of our gains. 

Far from being lower, our total taxes 
were actually higher in 1926 than in any | 
preceding year, except 1920 and 1921, ; 
and only 227 millions lower than the 
peak year 1920. 

While Federal taxes were reduced from 
$4,905,000,000 in 1921 to $3,417,000,000 
in 1926, or a reduction cf $1,488,000,000, 
State and local increased from $3,933,- 
000,000 to $5,348,000,000, or an increase 
of $1,415,000,000. One is almost tempted | 
to say, “What’s the use?” 

Between 1921 and 1926 State taxes 
increased 61 per cent, and local 30 per 
cent while Federal taxes declined 30 per 
cent. 

The difference between the rate of in- | 
crease of State and local taxes is easily | 
explained by the larger contributions 
made by the States to functions once | 
almost exclusively financed locally, such 
as education and the construction and | 
maintenance of highways. | 

Federal taxes amounted per capita to | 
$27.17 in 1926, as compared with $45.23 | 
in 1921; and per person gainfully em- 
ployed to $76.61 in 1926 and to $120.16 
in 1921. 

State and local taxes were $36.27 per 
capita in 1921 and $45.66 in 1926; $96.35 
per person gainfully employed in 1921, 
and $119.92 per person gainfully em- | 
ployed in 1926. 

There is one great evil to be noted 
in connection with the decrease of Fed- 
eral taxes and the increase of State and 
local, which I might as well mention at 
this time. If we had our choice as to | 
which group were to be reduced, I would 
favor State and local. 


Taxes Unscientific 
And Unfairly Distributed 


Generally speaking, Federal taxes are 
fairly well divided between direct and 
indirect, and give recognition to the prin- | 
ciple of ability to pay. But our State | 
and local tax systems are inequitable, 
and fall to a very large extent on one 
form of property—over 80 per cent of 
the $4,084,000,000 of local taxes rest on 
real property—and disregard to a very | 
great extent the ability of different | 
classes of taxpayers to contribute to the 
support of government. 

Thus, in New York City, it has been 
estimated that anywhere from two to ; 
three months’ rent isn’t rent at all, but | 
taxes, a condition which is particularly | 
burdensome where the supply of cheap 
housing facilities is limited, and where 
a tenement house problem exists. 

In the rural districts, taxes consti- | 
tute one of the principal contributing | 
factors to the high cost of production and | 
the consequently low profits. In New 
York, property taxes are consuming | 
from 30 to 50 per cent of net income | 
from property in the prosperous agri- | 
cultural sections of the State. 

The Congress just at present is very 
much concerned with agricultural legis- | 
lation looking to improved methods of 
marketing and better prices for the | 
farmer. I do not want to minimize what | 
can be accomplished along those lines, 
but I do want to suggest that the farm- { 
er can do something to help himself at | 
once by demanding of his State and local | 
officials economy and reduced taxes. 

As a result of economy in Washington, | 
the rates’ of a fairly well devised and | 
reasonably scientific tax system are com- | 
ing down; while, on the other hand, | 
those of an unbalanced and unfair State | 
and local system are rising, increasing | 
existing inequalities and injustices. | 

Considering taxation in relation to na- | 
tional income, which, after all, is one of | 
the most important factors in estimating | 
the weight of the burden, we find that 
Federal taxes took 3.8 per cent of our 
total national income in 1926 as com- 
pared with 7.7 per cent in the peak year 
1920. On the other hand, we find that 
ptate and local taxes combined took 6 | 
per cent in 1926 as compared with but | 
4.4 per cent in 1920, 


Expenditures Exceed 


Current Revenues 

Turning now to public expenditures, 
the facts are even more startling. Tax 
receipts are frequently confused with 
government cost. As a matter of fact, 
they do not by any means correspond. 
Year in and year out Governments, gen- 
erally speaking, spend much more than | 
their current revenues, the difference as 
a rule being made good from the pro- 
ceeds of borrowing. 

Total expenditures by Federal, State 
and local governments aggregrated in 
1925 $11,242,000,000. While there was 
a decrease of $50,000,000, or 8.4 per 
cent of the cost, in running the Federal 
Government in 1926, as compared with 
1924, there was an increase of $509,000,- 
000 in the disbursements of all State 
and local governments, making a net 
increase of $159,000,000. 

How were these expenditures financed? 
We find that in 1925, local govern- 
ments were responsible for 51.9 per 
cent of total expenditures, but raised | 
only 47.4 per cent of total taxes; State 
governments were responsible for 14.4 
per cent of expenditures, but raised 13.7 
per cent of taxes; the Federal Govern- 
ment was responsible for 33.9 per cent | 
or slightly more than one-third of all 
publie expenditures, and raised 38.9 per | 
cent of all taxes. | 

While, on the onc hand, the Federal | 
Government is paying off its indebted- | 
ness, the States and municipalities are | 
not only. exhausting their tax revenues, 
but are resorting to bond isues to fi- | 


| 


| 
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whether 


nance additional expenditures, apparently 
neglectful of the fact that in the long 
run borrowing is the most expensive 
method of public financing. 

From January, 1913, to June, 1927, 
the net indebtedness of State and local 
governments increased from $3,364,000,- 
000 to $11,703,000,000. In the mean- 
while, the national debt has been di- 
minshed from $25,482,000,000 on June 
30, 1919, to $18,512,000,000 on June 
30, 1927. 

New York State has been one of the 
worst offenders. For it the combined 
State and local debt has increased from 
$986,120,000 in 1913 (the amounts in 


| sinking funds being deducted, so as to 


give a net figure) to $1,784,193,000 in 
1925, or from $103.45 per capita to 
$155.36 per capita. 
Federal Budget 


Reduces Expenses ‘ 
We find, then, by studying all of these 
figures, that the Federal Government has 
been steadily reducing expenditures, 
taxes and the national debt, but that, on 
the other hand, all that they have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing in these three 


' directions has been about wiped out by 
| the 


upward tendency of expenditures, 
taxes and borrowings of State and local 
governments. 

It is only fair to add that part of the 
reduction in expenditures effected to date 
has been due to the return to a peace- 
time basis, and that’ at the same time 
government revenues have been mate- 
rially increased by the sale of proverty 
acquired during the War. 

But, in spite of these facts, it remains 
true, nevertheless, that economies in the 
main are due to the establishment of the 
Budget System; the vigorous and intelli- 
gent use made of that machinery by 
Generals Dawes and Lord, and to the 
unremitting pressure exerted by both 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge in the 
interest of efficiency, businesslike meth- 
ods, and the reduced cost of govern- 
mental service. 

A contrary course of events in States 
and municipalities may call for explana- 
tion, but does not of necessity merit the 


| criticism and condemnation of local au- 


thorities. High taxes and a high cost of 
government do not of necessity imply 
uneconomic expenditures by the com- 
munity as a whole, in spite of the very 
natural resentment which the individual 
feels at the increased encroachment by 
government on his personal resources. 
Under complex modern conditions, gov- 
ernments must undertake responsibilities 
which in simpler days could in safety be 
left to private individuals; while, on the 
other hand, it is unquestionably true that 
the people want, and theoretically at 
least are willing to pay for more and 
better service from their governments. 
As I see it, the problem resolves it- 
self into the questions of what serv- 
ices government under existing condi- 
tions can perform better and more eco- 
nomically than private individuals; 
whether our governments are perform- 
ing such functions as they have as- 
sumed with economy and efficiency; and, 
finally, whether the cost of these serv- 
ices is being financed in the soundest 
and most economie way, and so as to 
distribute the burden fairly. 


V olume of Expenditures 


No Index of Extravagance 

Generalization is obviously impossi- 
ble, and these questions can only be 
answered by careful and thorough in- 
quiry in each particular instance. 

We would all admit that government 
can care for the insane and mentally 
deficient in institutions better than if 
these unfortunates were left to the 


| care of their own families at home, 


and that it is fairer for the community 
to assume this burden than to permit 
it to rest on the shoulders of the in- 


| dividuals affected. 


But, on the other hand, whether the 
government should, as is being urged 
by some, undertake to operate our 
hydro-electric power systems, is a very 
different question, which can be solved 
only by an impartial and scientific in- 
vestigation of all the factors involved. 

So, in the case of the cost of func- 
tions already assumed by the govern- 
ment, the mere fact that we are ex- 
pending a greater amount of money 
for a particular service does not neces- 
sarily mean that there is waste or ex- 
travagance. Whether these exist, can 
again only be ascertained by business- 
like investigation. 

This is likewise true of the problem 
of financing. Whether an improvement 
should be paid for from current revenue, 
will depend upon the character of the 
improvement, the length of its: life, 
whether the capital expenditure is a re- 
curring one or not, the state of the pub- 
lic finances and credit, whether the peo- 
ple are overburdened with taxes, and 

— tax rates bring in more 
revenue than is needed for current pur- 
poses. But, generally speaking, it is in- 
finitely better to finance a nonproductive 
investment from current revenue, rather 


than to mortgage the future. 


If we study the gross expenditures of 


State and local governments, we find that 


in 1925, out of a total of $7,343,000,000, 
29 per cent was spent for educat:on, 20 
per cent went for highways, 12.5 per cent 
for social welfare, 11.6 per cent was de- 
voted to debt service, 9.7 per cent went 
to defray the cost of protection of per- 
sons and property, 6.8 per cent was ex- 
pended for public service enterprises, and 
6.5 per cent for overhead. 

While I have said above that the mere 
size of these expenditures does not of 
itself constitute a reason for criticism, 
on the other hand, when there is reason 
to believe that extravagance and waste 
exist, to plead the worthiness of the ob- 
jects, as is so frequently done, is utterly 
beside the point. 

No one will deny that we must have 
highways and an adequate educational 
system, but whether in both of these 
fields we are getting a full return on the 
money spent, is the question which re- 
mains unanswered today. 

The real problem, as I see it, is not 





Borrowing Method 
Declared Wasteful 


Possiblity of Obtaining Present 
Service at Reduced Expend- 
iture Considered. 





so much whether we should decrease or 
increase our governmental activities, but 
whether we could not get what we are 
getting today from government for a 
good deal less than we are paying, and 
from my—to be sure, very limited—ex- 
perience, that is a very live and real 
question. In any event, this is the first 
question which I want to raise. 

In the second place, I want to call 

attention to the fact that debt service 
constitutes a considerable item in the 
total amount of State and local expen- 
ditures, and that the sum expended for 
interest and debt retirement in 1925 
was about two-thirds the value of the 
total bonds issued that year. In other 
words, States and localities have made 
such free use of the borowing power 
that the billion and a third of bonds 
which they sold in’ 1925 left them no 
very great margin over the amount they 
were obliged to pay for debts already 
incurred. 
; When this point has been reached, it 
is obvious that no real benefit is being 
derived from the borrowing method, even 
in the way of relief from present tax 
burdens, and that in the immediate fu- 
ture, if bonds continue to be issued at 
their present rate, this method of public 
financing will prove infinitely more ex- 
pensive than had we financed capital ex- 
penditures, more particularly those of a 
recurring kind, from current revenue. 


The ultimate cost of financing public 
expenditures by borrowing is one which 
politicians, generally speaking, refuse to 
take note of, and the subject is a little 
too complex for the average man_ to 
bother with. It constitutes, nevertheless, 
an enormously important problem. 

For purposes of illustration, let us 
consider the cost of financing $10,000,- 
000 fo public improvements annually 
by the issue of 25-year 4 per cent 
straight serial bonds. 

During the first year, $10,000,000 will 
be received from the sale of the bonds. 
The interest amounts to $400,000; the 
cost of redemption to $400,000; or a total 
debt service of $800,000 thus showing 
an apparent saving on the cash outlay 
basis of $9,200,000 over the cost of fi- 
nancing from current revenues. 

By the end of the tenth year, the in- 
creasing cost of the debt ‘service will 
have redueéd this apparent saving to 
$2,720,000 a year, and at the end of the 
14th year it will have disappeared en- 
tirely. ‘ 

Thus, in the 15th year, debt service 
will amount to $10,320,000, or $320,000 
In excess of the amount received from 
the sale of the bonds. In the 25th year, 
the debt service will have grown to 
$15,200,000 so that the State wil actually 
be paying out $5,200,000 more than the 
cost of financing from current revenues. 

At the end of the 25th year, the State 
will have received $250,000,000; it will 
have paid out in debt service $218,000,- 
000; showing an apparent saving of 
$31,600,000, which is much more than 
offset by $120,000,000 worth of bonds 
still ourst.ndifig, that will call for an ad- 
ditional expenditure of $161,600,000 
until finally retired. 

The total cost will amount to $380,000,- 

000, as against $250,000,000 by current 
financing. 
: To be sure, we will have succeeded 
in shifting a part of the burden to the 
next generation; but even in so far as 
this generation is concerned, after the 
10th year, the saving becomes negligible, 
and after the 14th year the borrowing 
method actually will result in higher 
rather than lower taxes. : 

Contrast this picture with what has 
been actually accomplished in Washing- 
ton by following the opposite poticy. 

Interest paymenis on the public debt 
constitute one of the heaviest financial 
burdens inherited from the great war. 
From April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1927, 
the Government expended for interest 
$8,322,000,000. 


Processes for Reduction 
Of Charges for Interest 


The Federal Government, at least, ap- 

preciated that one of the most direct 
methods, therefore, of reducing the cost 
of government was to reduce the sums 
paid annually in interest charges. This 
has been accomplished in two ways: First, 
by debt retirement; and, secondly, as 
the credit of the Government improved, 
and as the trend. of interest rates moved 
downward, by refunding outstanding se- 
curities bearing a high rate of interest 
into securties bearing a lower rate. 
: On June 30, 1921, the interest-bear- 
ing bedt was $23,738,000,000; on June 
80, 1927, it was $18,252,000,000, or a 
decrease of $5,486,000,000. This reduc- 
tion in the debt means an annual sav- 
ing in interest charges of not less than 
$200,000,000. 

Th 1921 the average rate of interest 
paid on the United States Government 
debt was 4.29 per cent; whereas on June 
30, last, it was 3.96 per cent. The differ- 
ence between 8.96 per cent and 4.29 
per cent on approximately $18,500,000,- 
000 of debts to about $60,000,0000 a 
year. 

Thus, we see that during the course 
of the last six years, by debt retirement 
and by lowering of their interest rate, 
annual interest charges have been re- 
duced approximately $260,000,000. This 
will constitute a permanent annual sav- 
ing, which, over a 10-year period, will 
amount to $2,600,000,000, or $375,000,- 
000 more than all of the income taxes 
collected by the United States Govern- 
ment in the fiscal year 1927. 

The second point which I want to 
make, then, is, whether our States and 
localities are mot making too free use 
of their credit, and whether it wouldn’t 
be wiser if more strict regard were had 
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Government Costs 


| Foreign Exchange | 


{iy leteyrtpis 
New York, August 10.— The Federal 
Reserve Fank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
August 10, 1927, 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessmeut and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 






Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling)............. 14054 
Belgium (belga) .............. 1391 
Bulgaria (lev) Ss bssseoeeeeee -007208 
Czechoslovakia (krone)........ .029626 
Denmark (krone)... ......4. -2678 
England (pound sterling)....... 4.8607 
Finland (markka).............. .025187 
France (franc) ee -0392 
Germany (reichsmark). -2375 
Greece (drachma)... .013065 
Holland (guilder) .4007 
Hungary (pengo). .1742 
Italy (lira) « oo .0544 
NOEWED (CREGHG) . .cccccscoscuses .2585 
ROGUE (SIGS). cesccccvccsoeses .1122 
Portugal (escudo)....... seaves -0498 
RUMANIA COW)... ccccccsvccccvecs -006188 
Spain (POSOEM).... cs vocssccccccccve .1697 
SWOGON. (EPOUE) «cco ccrssceccese -2681 
Switzerland (franc)..........0++ -1928 
Yugoslavia (dinar).........e.e0. .017594 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael)........... .6275 
China (Hankow tael).......... 6209 
China (Shanghai tael)......... .5998 
China (Tientsin tael)......... -6342 
China (Hong Kony dollar)...... 4 


China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 















China (Yuan dollar)............ 
8 ever 

AE NE so 5 Oe 02 cig 0kak sede 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)..... .5598 
North America: 

GUNMEN COONIRED cic cecccccaneses -998980 
Cuba (peso) oe ‘ 1.000219 
PECAN COED <0 c.cenacisvevienns -472000 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... .996469 
South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold)........ .9674 
Brazil (milreis).......... -1183 
Chile. (peso)........ .1203 
Uruguay (peso)..... .9996 
for the pay-as-you-go principle. Let me 


again emphasize that, according to the 
figures which I have given, in spite of 
their huge annual borrowing, the money 
received by the States and localities from 
this source, even today, is largely ab- 
sorbed by the cost of the service of the 
debt which they have already incurred. 

That fact alone seems to me to be sig- 
nificant enough to serve as a warning 
that the time has come to examine not 
only the cost of government but existing 
methods of financing the cost. In this 
connection, I suggest a study of the pol- 
icy adopted by the State of Massachu- 
setts, which in recent years has made 
a truly remarkable record of sound 
financing. 


Possibility of Lower Cost 
For Present Services 

The conclusions which I. draw from 
all this are that we are confronted with 
three very definite questions: 

First, whether the costs of our State 
and local governments are excessive, 
judged from the standpoint of whether 
we could not get the present service at 
lower cost; 

Secondly, whether existing methods of 
financing these costs are sound econom- 
ically; and, 

Finally, whether our State and local 
tax systems are not in need of a thor- 
ough overhauling in the interest of a 
fairer allocation of the burden. 

There is no one answer to these ques- 
tions. They must be asked separately in 
every State, and in practically every com- 
munity. Moreover, they are recurrent 
questions that have to be asked and 
answered every year, and their answer, 
therefore, presupposes the existence of 
permanent machinery, existing for that 
purpose. 

Under our two-party system, it is the 
duty of the minority party to propound 
the question and to compel those in con- 
trol of the gevernment to give an ac- 
curate answer, with proof of its accuracy. 

Based on six years’ experience in 
Washington, I should say that, in so far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, 
the system functions well. Aided by the 
methodical and searching inquiries con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
by the experience acquired by the Mem- 
bers who have served for a long time on 
the Appropriations Committees, the 
minority serves as a very effective check 
on any extravagant tendencies that might 
develop on the part of those in control. 

What the situation is in other States 
and cities, I do not know, but I have a 
very distinct impression that in New 
York, with which I am most familiar as 
it is my home State, the restraining 
influence of the legislature on the spend- 
ing proclivities of the executive depart- 
ments and bureaus is nowhere near as 
strong as it should be, and, of course, in 
New York City, where one party is in 
complete control of every branch of the 
government, there is no check at all. 

The trouble in Albany is that the cost 
ascertaining machinery is inadequate. 
That can be cured by the establishment 
of a budget bureau similar to the Fed- 
eral ene, providing there is the same will 
in Albany to use such an instrumentality 
to the full for the purposes for which it 
is intended. If there isn’t such a will 
and purpose, then the mere establishment 
of the machinery of government, there 
ing. 

In so far as New York City and other 
cities similarly situeted are concerned, 


where one party is in complete control | 
of the machiner yof government, there 
is no remedy save in action by outside | 


agencies. 

Political parties, particularly when 
they are in the minority, could, if they 
had adequate funds, perform a most val- 
uable public service along these lines if 
they would establish and maintain re- 


search bureaus in charge of competent | 


experts, whose duty it would be to sub- 
ject government expenditures to con- 
stant scrutiny and investigation, and to 
keep the public informed, thus perform- 
ing one of the fundamental functions of 
a minority party. It is amazing what 
can be accomplished along these lines. 

Some years ago, a research bureau 
was established in New York City. The 
force was so limited that it could only 
scratch the surface here and there, but 
wherever it scratched the surface— 
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Owners of State Bonds and Co 


rporations Retaining Own 


Securities Exempted Under Law. 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury, has revised 
its “Bulletin B,”’ dealing with the pro- 
visions of law covering the withholding 
of income taxes at the source. The 
phraseology is non-technical, in order, 
it was explained orally at the Bureau, 
that the layman might grasp the mcan- 
ing of the various provisions, and also 
of the regulations issued by the Bureau 
on this subject. 

Following is the full text of that part 
of the document dealing with the filing 
of ownership certificates in the case of 
interest payments on bonds or similar 
securities: 

Ownership certificates not required in 
certain cases—No ownership ¢ertificates 
need be filed in the case of interest 
payments on bonds or similar obliga- 
tions of a State, Territory, or any politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or the District 
of Columbia; or securities issued under 
the provisions of the Federal farm loan 
act, or under the provisions of such act 
as amended; or the obligations of the 
United States or its possessions. 


Certificates Not Required 
On Issues of Individuals 


Ownership certificates are not re- 
quired in connection with interest pay- 
ments on bonds or similar obligations 
issued by an individual or a partner- | 
ship, whether or not such obligations 
contain a tax-free covenant clause, or | 
by domestic or resident foreign corpo- 
rations when such bonds or obligations | 
are owned by domestic or resident for- 
eign corporations or foreign govern- 
ments. Such certificates also need not 
be filed by a nonresident alien individual 
or fiduciary, a partnership not engaged 
in trade or business within the United 
States and not having any office or place 
of business therein, composed in whole | 
or in part of nonresident aliens, or a 
foreign corporation not engaged in trade | 
or business within the United States 
and not having any office or place of 
business therein, in connection with in- 
terest payments on bonds or similar ob- 
ligations of a resident foreign corpo- | 
ration or a domestic corporation quali- 
fying under section 217(a) (1) (B) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

In the case of a partnership having an 
office or place of business in the United 
States, withholding will not be required | 
on payments other than interest on bonds 
containing a tax-free covenant clause, | 
even though one or more of the members 
thereon is a nonresident alien. The part- 
nership, however, as agent of the non- 


| trust, regardless of the fact that the 





rate bonds or similar obligations not con- 

taining a tax-free covenant clause, no | 
ownership certificates are required unless 

the owner of such bonds is a nonresident 

alien individual or fiduciary, a partner- 

ship not engaged in trade or business 

within the United States and not having 

any office or place of business therein 

and composed .in whole or in part of non- 

resident aliens, or a foreign corporation 

not engaged in trade or business within 

the United States and not having any 

office or place of business therein. 

Ownership certificates are required in the 

case of such bonds if the owner is un- 

known to the withholding agent. All the 

regulations, relating to the use of owner- 

ship certificates in connection with in- 

terest coupons detached from bonds or 
similar obligations issued by domestic 

corporations, apply to interest coupons 

detached from bonds or similar obliga- 

tions of domestic corporations which own 

no property or derive no income from 
sources within the United States or do 
no business therein. 


Provision Made for Bonds 
Held by Estates 


When fiduciaries have the control and 
custody of more than one estate or trust, 
and such estates and trusts have as as- 
sets bonds of corporations and other se- 
curities, a certificate of ownership is re- 
quired to be executed for each estate or 


bonds are of the same issue. 

When bonds are owned jointly by two 
or more persons a separate ownership 
certificate must be executed in behalf of 
each owner. 


Separate ownership certificates are re- | 


quired for each interest coupon of dif- 
ferent maturity date even though the 
coupons are of the same issue of bonds. 

In writing the name of the owner un- 
der the heading “Owner of bonds” the 
initials of the owner may be used. A 
married woman should sign her own 
Christian name and not the name of her 
husband. 

A fiduciary or agent must insert under 
“Owner of bond” the name of the estate 
or trust or the principal for whom he 
acts. 

The street address of the owner of the 





bonds should be furnished. If no street 
address is given, however, it will be as- 
sumed that it is unnecessary in address- 
ing mail, and the certificate will not be 
returned for correction. 

Ownership certificates representing in- 
terest on bonds owned by nonresident 





aliens, bearing addresses of domestic 





resident alien member or- members, shall 
file a return of the incomes of such non- 
resident alien member or members in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 
404 of Regulations 69. 

Ownership certificates are not re- 
quired in connection with foreign items 
(coupons detached from bonds issued by 
foreign governments or nonresident for- 
eign corporations or dividend warrants 
or checks representing dividends on stock 
issued by nonresident foreign corpora- 
tions), owned by nonreisdent alien indi- 
viduals, foreign partnerships, foreign 
corporations, domestic and resident cor- 
porations, and foreign governments. 

Ownership certificates to cover accrued 


interest are not required to accompany | 


bonds delivered between interest dates, 





bankers in lieu of the residences of the 
aliens, will be accepted. 

The numbers of the bonds are not re- 
quired to be entered on ownership cer- 
tificates. 

The official position of the person au- 
thorized to sign ownership certificates in 
behalf of a corporation and the identity 
of the person signing ownership cer- 
tificates in behalf of a partnership should 
be disclosed. 


Collecting Agents Allowed 


To Rectify Errors 

Banks or collecting agents are permit- 
ted, in cases where items for collection 
are received accompanied by the wrong 
form of ownership certificate, to transfer 
the information appearing on the wrong 


either for conversion into stock or for | form to the proper form, provided that 


payment prior to maturity at fixed price | 


and accrued interest. 

Where a corporation purchases its own 
bonds, the trustee under the mortgage 
canceling at once the bonds and at- 
tached coupons, no ownership certificate 
is required for the accrued interest paid 
at the time of purchase, nor is an owner- 
ship certificate required when the bonds 
are retained by the corporation to be can- 
celed at the item due, the coupons being 
canceled at each interest period. 


No Certificate Necessary 
Where Bonds Are Converted 

No ownership certificate is required to 
be filed by the owner of corporate bonds 
at the time of their conversion into stock. 

Ownership certificates filed in connec- 
tion with interest coupons detached from 
bonds issued by domestic or resident 
corporations: 

The owners, except domestic and resi- 
dent corporations, of bonds or other obli- 
gations containing a tax-free covenant 
clause issued by a domestic or resident 
foreign corporation, when presenting in- 
terest coupons for payment shall file a 
certificate of ownership for each issue of 
bonds, showing the name and address of 
the debtor corporation, the name and ad- 
dress of the owner of the bonds, the na- 
ture of the obligations, the amount of in- 
terest and its due date, and the amount 
of any tax withheld. In case of corpo- 


whether in New 


say without qualification that the bureau 
found waste and extravagance. And if 


this is true in New York State, it is | 


probably true in other States and cities. 

Let me conclude, as I began, the tax- 
ation problem in the United States to- 
day must be solved in our State capi- 
tols, city halls and county seats. There | 
is need of a solution. | 

The cost of government is too high. | 
The solution will be found if the people 
apply to their local governments the 
same insistent pressure that they have 
applied to their Federal Government since 
the close of the war period; but pres- 
sure alone will not suffice. 

The pressure must be of a discrimi- | 
nating and intelligent character, and this 
implies, on the part of the Government, 
a budget system that will enable the 
people to get a correct picture of the 
financial transactions and status of their 
Government, and, on the part of the 
people, a willingness to devote to their 
Government that intelligent considera- 
tion and active interest without which, 
in the long run, no popular government 
will function adequately, or, for that 
matter, endure, 


York City or in so far’} 
| as the State government is concerned—I 


the proper form be stamped in the lower 


bank and the name and official position 
of person signing certificate, 

In such cases the original certificate 
should bear a notation substantially as 
follows: “Superseded by ownership cer- 
tificate, Form ee 
form of certificate executed by the bank 
or collecting agent. 
| As a convenience to bank and trust 
| companies having a large number of 
ownership certificates to execute in the 
collection of interest on bonds, the name 
of the bank or trust company may be 
printed or stamped and the facsimile 
signature of the person authorized to 
| sign for the bank or trust company in 
executing such ownership certificates 
may be printed or stamped on the cer- 





} 


tificate; provided that in all cases the | 


bank or trust company shall first file, 
through the Commissioner, a certificate 
of its authorization in substantially the 
following form: 

“The undersigned hereby authorizes 
the use of the facsimile signature shown 
below upon all income-tax ownership cer- 
tificates issued in name until this 
authorization is revoked by written no- 
tice to you.” 


its 


Valuation Is Placed 
On Railway at Omaha 





Common Carrier Property of | 


Stock Yards Company Put 
at $1,447,155. 


The tentative finai value for rate-mak- 
ing purposes of the railway property 
owned by the Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany of Omaha (Limited) is $1,447,155 
and of property used tb, it $1,455,444, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission held in 
a report made public August 10. (valua- 
tion docket 1067). 

The valuation is as of June 30, 1919. 
Both valuations, owned or used, are of 


' property devoted to common carrier pur- 


poses. The Commission inventoried the 
stockyard facilities as noncarrier. 

The company has a total mileage of 
almost 34 miles of yard tracks and sid- 
ings at Omaha and South Omaha. It 
performs a general switching service be- 
tween connecting carriers and the va- 
rious packing houses in the stockyards 
district. It had outstanding on valua- 
tion date a total par value of $8,196,300 
in stock and long-term debt, of which 
$7,496,300 represents capital stock and 
$700,000 funded debt. 
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| U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 8. 
(Made Public August 10,1927 














Receipts 
Customs receipts...... $2,177,867.74 
Internal-revenue receipts: ; 
Income tax.....000% 1,448,079.96 
Miscellaneous _ inter- 
nal revenue....... 1,900,363.90 
Miscellaneous receipts. 850,355.26 
Total ordinary receipts 6,376,666.86 
Publie-debt receipts... 52,450.00 
Balance previous day.. 151,959,158.49 
SORA wl eswviersse tas 158,388,275.35 
Expenditures 
General expenditures... $15,605,153.41 
Interest on public debt. 395,585.73 
Refunds of receipts.... 880,327.21 
Panama Canal.. ..... 10,496.56 
Operations in special 
SOOCGNS kiii6 stds 418,248.13 
Adjusted service certifi- 
CRUG SOR. <0 ca vecece 266,320.26 
Civil service retirement 
FUME 0:54.86 cuban 119,088.60 
Investment of trust 
SUNUE  Civeaves ‘ 238,361.05 
Total ordinary ex- 
penditures ....... 17,933,580.95 
Public-debt expenditures 
chargeable against 


ordinary receipts ... 3,000,000.00 


Other public-debt ex- 
penditures ......... 593,883.05 
Balance today........ 36,860,811.35 
DOU vicssucedccess 158,388,275.385 


Neutral Seeks Right 
To Hold Alien Stock 


Supreme Court Is Asked to 
Rule on Seizure From 
Resident of Holland. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

value, upon the Amsterdam Stock Ex- 
change, 10 shares of common stock of 
the Erie Railroad Company, a New York 
corporation, represented by a certificate 
which was registered in the name of two 
German subjects resident in Germany. 
The certificate was delivered to the peti- 
tioners in Amsterdam on August 27, 
1917, duly indorsed in blank by the regis- 
tered holders thereof. 

It is conceded that the vendors of 
the certificate were German subjects 
and residents. Under the law of the 
Netherlands, business transactions with 
German subjects were legal, and the de- 
livery to a purchaser for value of a 
stock certificate indorsed in blank op- 
erated to transfer legal title to the cer- 
tificate to such purchaser. 


The brief shows that on October 6, 
1917, the Trading with the Enemy Act 
became effective. On April 1, 1918, 
the shares purchased by the petitioners 
were seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian as enemy property. The peti- 
tioners, after having filed with the Alien 
Property Custodian a proper claim and 
application to the President for the re- 
turn of the shares, and 60 days having 
elapsed without any order having been 
made with respect thereto, brought this 
suit in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compel the re- 
turn of the shares. 

The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia dismissed the suit on the 
ground that the transaction whereby the 
petitioners acquired the certificate rep- 
resenting the shares was illegal at com- 
mon law and vested no title to the shares 
in them. On appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, this 
judgment was affirmed on the entirely 
different ground that this transaction 
was retroactively rendered illegal by the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
755, Volume II.) 

After thus stating their case the pe- 
titioners contend that the court below 
erred in holding that the Trading with 
the Enemy Act operated retroactively 
to divest the title of the petitioners to 
the shares claimed by them. 

It is argued that the court below erred 
in holding that such a construction of 
| the Trading with the Enemy Act, retro- 
actively divesting the title of friendly 
neutrals to property in the United States, 
was constitutional. 

Finally it is contended that the court 
below ered in affirming the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which was based upon the er- 
| roneous theory that the petitioners never 





got title to the shares claimed by them 
because the transaction whereby they ac- 
quired the certificate representing such 
shares was illegal at common law. 











| “I would have been lost 
in Europe without 
your Letter of Credit” 


SO WRITES a business man 
who made his first trip abroad 
last summer. He carried am 
ETC Letter of Credit. 


Equitable Trust Company Let- 
ters of Credit may be obtained 
from any of our branch and cor- 
cespondent offices listed below, og 
| through your local bank. 
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Corporations 


Deduction From Income Disallowed for Bad Debt 


While Legal Remedy Is Being Pursued to Recover 


Inclusion of Expense 
Of Prior Year Denied 


Business Cost Was Only Inci- 
dental to Earning Income 
of Taxable Period. 


J. Nope Haves v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; BoARD OF TAX AP 
PEALS; No. 4611. 

Under Section 214(a)(1) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, expenses incurred and 
paid in prior years cannot be deducted, 
though incidental to the earning of in- 
come received and reported within the 
year, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein. 

An obligation cannot be deducted as a 
bad debt, it was said, while a legal rem- 
edy is being actively pursued to recover 
it. 

The Board held that neither the for- 
giveness of a debt nor the disinclination 
of a creditor tosenforce payment makes 
a debt worthless. 

The loss of a gain which has never 
been included in reported income was 
disallowed deduction under Section 214 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Where one official, with all the facts 
before him, settles a controversy be- 
tween < citizen and the Government, his 
successor is not estopped from reopening 
the matter where the citizen has not been 
caused to change his position for the 
worse or to suffer any loss, the Board 
also held. 

J. Noble Hayes in proper person, and 
J. E. Marshall for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

This proceeding involves the redeter- 
mination of a deficiency in income tax 
for the year 1919. The deficiency arises 
from the fact that respondent has re- 
fused to permit petitioner to take cer- 
tain deductions. Petitioner also con- | 
tends that respondent did not possess 
the authority to make a redetermination | 
for the reason that respondent, prior to | 
making such redetermination, and with 
all facts before him, had determined that 
petitioner had properly reported his in- 
come, e 


Petitioner Did Not Keep 


Any Books of Account 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner is an at- | 
torney and counsellor at law in the State j 
of New York. He was admitted to prac- | 
tice in said State in the year 1880, and 
has been in the practice since that date. 
At all times hereinafter mentioned, pe- | 
titioner kept no books of account as that | 
term is understood in the business world. | 

He kept an ordinary lawyer’s regis- 
ter or day book in which was entered the ; 
daily history of the litigation in which 
he was employed and the disbursements 
which he made. He never entered a 
charge of any kind in this or any other | 
books. If he received a retainer or a 
fee, he gave a receipt therefore and de- 
posited the money in the bank. These, 
with his canceled checks and stub books, 
were the only records of the receipts 
of petitioner, with the possible exception 
of copies of letters of acknowledgment. 

All cases were accepted by him on a | 
quantum meruit basis, except those cases | 
in which he was to receive a contingent 
fee. In this latter class of cases, the 
agreement was generally evidenced by a 
written contract. When an employment 
other than on a contingent basis was 
closed, petitioner, by a purely mental 
operation, fixed his fee and requested 
payment. If the fee was paid, a receipt | 
was given therefor and the money de- 
posited in the bank, but if, after the use 
of persuasion, the fee was not paid, the 
matter was dropped, unless the client 
was guilty of fraud. < 








Five Items of Expense 
Deducted by Taxpayer 
In his income tax return for the year 
1919, petitioner reported as income from 
his profession, $32,545. From this he 
deducted the following items: 
Salaries and wages........... $3,837.50 
Rent on business property.... 3,810.00 
Repairs, wear, tear, obsoles- 
cense, etc 
Bad debts arising from pro- 
fessional services........... 
Other expenses 


5,650.00 
1,919.20 


$15,745.64 

The amount of gross income, $32,545, 
§ncluded the following fees from two em- 
ployment: Masury case, $30,000; Fowler 
¥. Westerhoff, $2,000; total $32,000. 

Petitioner was employed in the Masury 
ease in 1913 and prosecuted it to a con- 
clusion in 1919, when he fixed his fee 
at $30,000, which his client paid in that 
year. In 1916, he was employed in the 
Fowler case. In this matter, he received 
a fee of $2,000 in 1919. These two mat- 
ters comprised the greater part, if not 
all, of petitoner’s business, from 1915 
to 1920. During the greater part of 
this time, he was ill and in a hospital. 
Petitioner had no taxable income in the 
years 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1918. 

Respondent allowed petitioner, in -de- 
termining the deficiency, the following 
deductions: Salaries, $1,310.50; rent, $2,- 
211; repairs, depreciation, etc., $528.94; 
other expenses, $836.20; total, $4,886.64. 

He rejected his claim for these items 
of deduction in the sum of $5,209, being 
the difference between the salaries, rents, 
repairs and other expenses reported and 
allowed, and the salaries, rents, repairs 
and other expenses reported and re- 
jected. This amount of $5,209 repre- 
sented expenses incurred and paid in 
years prior to 1919. 


Deduction Claimed for 

Bad Debts Disallowed 
Respondent also disallowed as a deduc- 

tion claimed by petitioner for bad debts, 

the amount of $5,650. The bad debt item 

was made up of the following fees, which 

petitioner claims were due and owing 





| tice, presiding. 


him and which he found to be worthless 
and charged off in the year 1919: 

Fee in the case of Frear v. Lewis, 
$5,000; fee for services, Paul Kruger, 
$500; services to Clara Karibe, $150; to- 
tal, $5,650, 

Petitioner, at the hearing and with the 
consent of respondent, amended his pe- 
tition and now seeks to deduct the fol- 
lowing additional amounts as worthless 
debts, which he asserts were found to 
be worthless and charged off in 1919: 

Professional services to Anna B. Will- 
iams, $5,000; services to Hoosick School, 
$1,500; services to Frear in two suits 
other than the one above mentioned, 
$500; total, $7,000. 


Petitioner Was Retained 
As Attorney in Controversy 

On May 24, 1919, petitioner was re- 
tained by Frear to represent him in a 
controversy between him and his part- 
ner, Lewis. Petitioner’s fee was to be 
paid on a quantum meruit basis. 
January, 1910, petitioner, as attorney for 
Frear, brought an action in the Supreme 
Court of Kings County, New 


In | 





against Lewis, for an accounting of the | 


partnership affairs of the firm of Lewis 
& Frear. 


had had an income of $185,000, and in 


bringing of the suit, it had an 
$33,000 a year. This income 
divided equally between the 
Lewis had ousted Frear from the part- 
nership and formed a new partnership 
with one Gendar. The principal asset 
of the firm of Lewis & Frear was good 
will, which was valued by plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses at approximately $100,000. After 
the suit had been pending for some time, 
and on the 5th day of January, 1912, 
the petitioner and Frear entered into the 
following contract: 


income of 
had been 


“This agreement, entered into this 5th | 


day of January, 1912, witnesseth that, 


for and in consideration of professional | 


services heretofore rendered in the above 
entitled action pending in the Supreme 
Court of Kings County for a partnership 
accounting and services agreed to be 


attorney 


and counsel in the further 


prosecution of the said suit up to the | 


trial and entry ef judgment therein, I 
hereby assign to said Hayes one-fourth 
of any sum that I may recover on ac- 
count of said claim or suit against the 
defendants or either of them, howsoever, 
either by settlement or jadgment.” 


The action was tried at the special 


term, Kings County, April, 1913, and | 


judgment entered dissolving the partner- 
the good will of the firm was of no 


accounts be settled before a designated 
official referee in Kings County. The 


plaintiff appealed and on appeal suc- | 


ceeded in obtaining a modification of the 


interlocutory judgment and findings to | 


the effect that the good will was of some 
able from the assets of the firm, if any. 
See Frear v. Lewis, 151 N. Y. S. 486. 

In 1915, the case was again before the 
ant Lewis from an order permitting in- 


firms of Lewis & Frear and Lewis & 


ence, and the court reversed the order 
as unnecessary, in view of the fact that 


the books could be produced before the | 
| referee by subpoena duces tecum. 


See 


156 N. Y. S. 794. 


| Hearings Before Referee 


Fixed Amount of Goo Will 


Thereafter, hearings were had before 
a referee of Kings County and the ref- 
eree ultimately held that the good will 
was worth only $1,100, being the aver- 
age of one month’s profit during the 
latter part of the existence of the part- 
nership, and that defendant was in- 
debted to plaintiff Lewis in a large sum 
as a balance on account. The plaintiff 
consistently opposed the confirmation of 
this report at a special term of Supreme 
Court, Honorable Russell Benedict, jus- 
Judge Benedict wrote 
an opinion sustaining the plaintiff’s con- 
tentions regarding the proper method of 


| obtaining the value of the good will of 


the partnership and ultimately an order 
was made referring the case to M. H. 
Hirschberg.. official referee, to take and 
settle the accounts of the parties. This 
latter action was taken in the early part 
of the year 1919. While the matter was 
thus pending before an official referee, 
defendant or his counsel, secured from 
the plaintiff Frear, his written consent 
dated March 12, 1919, that the action be 
discontinued without costs 
party. On April 26, 1919, 
Lewis, by his attorney, notified the peti- 
tioner, as attorney for the plaintiff, that 
he would, on May 2, 1919, move the court 
for an order discontinuing the action 
without costs to either party. This mo- 
tion petitioner opposed, for the reason, 
among other grounds, that it was a 
fraud upon him; Hearing was had, and 
on the 29th day of June, 1921, the fol- 
lowing order was entered: 

“Ordered that the report of the official 
referee finding ‘that the consent to dis- 
continuance of this action made, ex- 
ecuted and acknowledged by the plaintiff 
on the 12th day of March, 1919, and de- 
livered to the defendant Alfred H. Lewis, 
was given by the plaintiff and accepted 
by the said defendant in fraud of the 
rights of J. Noble Hayes, as attorney for 
the plaintiff and the rights of Paul Roder 
and Mrs. Mildred L. Weatherby, as- 
signees of part of plaintiff’s cause of ac- 
tion, and that it will also impair the 
plaintiff’s wife’s chance of collecting ac- 
crued alimony on her judgment therefor 
against plaintiff’ be and the same is 
hereby confirmed and adopted as the 
finding of this court and the said report 
in all respects confirmed, and 

“Further and accordingly ordered that 


to 


the motion made by the defendant to | 


discontinue the said action be denied, 
with costs of the said motion to J. Noble 


Hayes, attorney of plaintiff and ia per- justify a bookkeeper. 


; In the eight years preceding | t haot to. recor f t 
the bringing of the suit, this partnership | ee eae aera ee ee 


partners. | 


either | 
defendant | ** ‘ 
| tions as worthless debts and which to- 


| Row 


| Kruger that his fee was $500. 


2 q | ing to charge and stating that he, Wel- | 
ship of Lewis & Frear but holding that | 


;} made up his mind at that time, that 


value, and directing that the partners’ | $1,500 was a reasonable fee and that he 


. ; nae Day, 1919, at the school. 
value and awarding -plaintiff costs, pay- | 


| who saved the Hoosick School, and he 
ee | has done it without compensation.” This 
appellate division on appeal by defend- | 


; , | ment had been made, he did not feel that 
spection of the books and papers. of the | he should enforce the payment of his 


, | fee, and, therefore, in 1919, petitioner 
Gendar, for the purposes of said refer- | fe 


| tails of which we do not know. 





| 


| Commissioner 


————+ 


Claims of Taxpayer 
Rejected by Decision 


Disinclination to Enforce Pay- 
ment Said Not to Make Ob- 
ligation Worthless. 


son and for Mildred L. Weatherby, 
against the defendant. 

“Further ordered that the said action 
be continued under its present title for 
the protection of the lien of plaintiff’s 
attorney, J. Noble Hayes, and Mildred 
L. Weatherby, assignee, etc.” 


Appeal From Order Filed 


| In New York Supreme Court 


From ‘the above order, the defendant 


| Lewis filed appeal to the appellate divi- 


sion of the Supreme Court of New York, 
second department. The order appealed 
from was affirmed by the appellate divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court, June 9, 1922. 


York, See Frear v. Lewis, 195 N.-.Y. S. 3. 


Petitioner contends that when his 
client deserted him and breached the 
contract of employment, he was entitled 


meruit basis and on this basis he esti- 


the three years immediately preceding $5,000 a eye ee 


Petitioner was employed by Paul | 
Kruger, who was having trouble about 
a lease on a piece of property in Park 
and who was also having some 
financial trouble which resulted in his 
arrest. Petitioner went to the District 
Attorney’s office several times and got 


| him out of his trouble and straightened 


his informed 

Kruger 
told petitioner that he would come in 
the next week and pay it. Petitioner 
has never seen him since. Kruger’s fee 
fell due in 1919. 

Petitioner was employed by Mrs. Clara 
Karibe to attend to certain legal matters 
for her, the nature of which does not 
appear, except to the extent that some 


out affairs. Petitioner 


| one had her ejected from her house and 


| she was put into the street. 
rendered by J. Noble Hayes, Esq., as my | z 


Plaintiff 
charged her $150 for his services. She 
was insolvent ~nd did not pay. This 
fee was due in 1919. 

In 1916, petitioner was retained in the 
case of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
against the Hoosick Church & School. 
His client was successful in the action. 
He was employed in 1916, together with 
Mr. George B. Wellington. Mr. Welling- 
ton, after the action was over, wrote 
petitioner, asking what fee he was go- 


lington, had charged $1,500. Petitioner | 


also would fix his fee at that amount. | 
Thereafter, Mr. Tibbetts, who seems to | 
have been the prime mover in employ- 
ing petitioner, invited petitioner to 
Hoosick to a dinner on Thanksgiving 
Mr. Tibbetts 
introduced petitioner to the boys and 
girls and said: “Mr. Hayes is the man 


surprised petitioner, but after the state- 





determined not to collect the fee. 

In 1915 or 1916, Miss Anna B. Will- 
iams, who was about 78 years of age, 
employed petitioner in a matter, the de- 
There 
was quite a long litigation extending 
from 1916 to 1919. When the litigation 
was completed, it was found that Miss 


| Williams had had to sell her cottage in 


the Adirondacks, that she had a sister 
who was incompetent, and who had a“lit- 
tle money and with whom she lived, that 
while she, Miss Williams, had some 
money, she felt that she would not have 
enough to get through life and there- 
fore, in 1919, petitioner-wrote Miss Will- 
iams she need never pay anything for 
the services. 


Two Suits Defended 
And Fee hixed at $500 


In the year 1918 or 1919, Frear, the 
same person above-mentioned, was sued 
by a man named Rogers, in the Supreme 
Court of New York, in two suits on two 
notes for $2,500 each. Petitioner de- 
fended these suits for Frear and told 
him that he would charge him $250 in 
each suit, to which Frear agreed. Noth- 
ing was paid on the notes. Frear was 


| insolvent in both the year 1918 and 1919, 


having no assets whatever and only the 
expectancy of a recovery in the suit of 
Frear v. Lewis. 

Petitioner did not return for income 
tax, the fees which he claims as dedue- 


tal $12,650, or any part of them, in his re- 
turn for the year 1919, or in his return | 
for any previous year. 

Petitioner made his return for the year 
1919, on Form 1040, and therein stated 
that it was made on the-basis of income 
received, 

Thereafter, on July 8, 1921, he re- 
ceived a letter from E. H. Batson, Deputy 
of Internal Revenue, 
which stated that an audit of his return 
disclosed a further tax of $888.67. This 
increase was occasioned by rejection by 
the Commissioner of the item of $5,650, 
representing a deduction made by peti- 
tioner as bad debts. Thereupon ensued 
a lengthy correspondence between peti- 
tioner and the respondent relative to 
these deductions. In a letter from peti- 
tioner to respondent, dated July 12, 1921, 
petitioner stated: 

“I think you are under some misappre- 
hension in regard to this matter. In the 
first place, my return was not made on a 
cash basis but on an accrued basis, as 
you will see upon a careful reading of 
the statement accompanying the return.” 

In a letter from petiticner to respond- 
ent, dated September 1, 1921, he said: 

“IT may say now that such law business 
as I have does not require any very ex- 
tensive system of books, and does not 


For the last few 


« Deductions 


years, it has been very difficult to make 
ends meet, with rents raised 200 per 
cent as mine has been and everything in 
proportion. 

“I keep an office Register in which 
my work in various cases and the pro- 
ceedings in each are supposed to be re- 
corded daily and are when I am at the 
office personally. My check book shows 
most of my disbursements, as does my 
office Register in work. I make up my 
bills from my Register, sometimes item- 
izing them at length, and sometimes 
merely stating the amount owed by let- 
ter, and if any honest client can’t pay 
my bill he is never prosecuted for it. I 
have lost a good deal of money in my 42 
years’ practice, but have managed to get 
along, but not much more.” 

To this and to other letters from peti- 
tioner, respondent replied in letter dated 
November 21, 1921, in which he advised 
the petitioner that a reexamination of 
his return would be made in connection 
with information furnished and that he 
would be later advised as to the result. 
On June 6, 1922, respondent wrote the 
following letter to petitioner: 

“Reference is made to your letter in 
which you refer to the further tax liabil- 
ity of $888.67 on your 1918 (1919) in- 
come tax return, Form 1040. 

“The assessment was based on the ad- 
dition of $5,650 to your taxable net in- 
come representing bad debts, sincc under 
the method of reporting on the cash re- 
ceipts basis, such an amount has never 
been included in gross income. 

“You state that the bad debts, $5,650, 
referred to above were incurred in con- 
nection with your business, and after be- 
ing determined worthless and uncollect- 
ible, were charged off your books. 

“In view of the additional informa- 
tion submitted, and in as much as it ap- 
pears that your accounts are not kept on 
a strictly cash receipts basis, the pro- 
posed assessment will not be made, and 
you may disregard office letter of July 
8, 1921.” 

Thereafter respondent determined the 
deficiency here in controversy. 


Respondent Is Upheld 
In Refusing Deductions 

Opiinon by Milliken: Respondent did 
not err in refusing to permit petitioner 
to take as a deduction the amounts paid 
by him in previous years for salaries, 
rent and other expenses of his business. 
Section 214 (a) (1) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 permits as deductions in this re- 
spect, only “All the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during 
the taxable year in carrying on any trade 
or business.” None of the expenses 
which respondent denied as deductions 
was incurred or paid during the year 
1919, the taxable year in question. 

Setting on the side for the instant the 
vital question whether one can charge 
off that which he has never charged on, 
whether he can take as.a deduction a 
worthless debt which he has not reported 
as income, we will consider whether the 
debts which petitioner claims he ascer- 
tained to be worthles in 1919 and charged 
off in that year, were otherwise de- 
ductible under section 214 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 

Petitioner cannot be held to have 
either charged off (if he could charge 
off that which he had never charged on) 


this fee in the case of Frear v. Lewis; 


nor can it be held that he ascertained 
that this fee was worthless during the 
year 1919. During the whole remainder 
of that year, after his client deserted 
him he was pursuing a legal remedy to 
recover this fee. He was resisting the 
dismissal of the Frear v. Lewis case and 
seeking the right to prosecute it for the 
purpose of recovering his fee. While 
it is true that a person can, by mental 
process both charge on and charge off 
a debt in those cases where the process 
of accounting is purely mental (see Ap- 
peal of Charles A. Collin, 1 B. T. A. 305), 
yet it cannot be held that one can men- 
tally charge off a debt while at the same 


| time he is persistently pursuing a legal 


remedy to recover it, and _ especially 
where he continues such prosecution for 
years afterward. Nor can it be held that 
petitioner ascertained this fee to be 
worthless in 1919, during which time he 
was expending time and effort to effect 
its recovery. 

It is not shown nor attempted to be 
tained that the Kruger fee became 
worthless in 1919, or that Kruger’s debt 
was any more valuable when the services 
were rendered than at any other time 
during that year. Petitioner merely tes- 
tifies that after promising to pay, Kruger 
never came back. 


Hoosick Church and School 


Not Found to Be Insolvent 

It is not shown no rattempted to be 
shown that the Hoosick Church & School 
was insolvent in 1919. The same is 
true as to-Miss Williams. In the first 
case, petitioner relinquished his fee be- 
cause he felt disinclined to collect it and 
the last case he forgave the debt. 
Neither the forgiveness of a debt nor the 
disinclination of a creditor to enforce 
payment, makes a debt worthless. See 
Appeal of Joseph M. Byrne, 1 B. T. A. 
996, and Appeal of G. C. Krack, 1 B. 
T. A, 2319. 

We have discussed these amounts 
sought to be deducted as worthless debts 
as though they had been charged off by 
the petitioner after having been reported 
by him as income. However, petitioner 
has done neither of these things. The 
right to deduct the so-called worthless 
debts must be denied on the authority of 
Appeal of Charles A. Collin, supra, in 
which case it was held that a taxpayer 
could not take as a deduction, the loss 
of a gain which he had not charged on 
or reported as income. The fact that 
some of the services in the Frear case 
were rendered prior to 
does not alter the case, even if we were 
to concede that this fee became worth- 
less in 1919. No part of that fee was 
due and payable prior to March 1, 1913. 
The fee on that date was contingent upon 
success. If the fee had been paid in 
1919, the whole of it would have been 
income in that year. Compare Woods v. 
Lewellyn, 252 Fed. 106, and Jackson v. 
Smietanka, .207 Fed. 970. By the same 
token, the Frear fee cannot be separated 
into two parts for the purpose of de- 
duction. 


Petitioner’s last coptention. takes two 


March 1, 1913,, 


Personal Service 


‘AurHOrizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARH PRESENTED HEREIN, BEINd 
PustisHED WitHoutT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTeED States DAILY. 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


GYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out qnd pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ONTROVERSIES: Citizens: Government: Officials: Estoppel: Reopening: 
Settlements.—Where one official, with all facts before him, settles contro- 
versy between ciitzen and Government, his successor is not estopped from re- 
opening matter where citizen has been caused to change his position for worse 


or to suffer loss.—J. Noble Hayes v. 


Com’r. (Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1654, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ORPORATIONS: Evidence: Classification: Sec. 200 of 1918 Act.—Where 
evidence shows that principal stockholders of corporation are regularly 
engaged in active conduct of its business, that income is primarily attributa- 
ble to their activities and that its capital is not materal ncome-producing 
factor, it is entitled to be classified as personal service corporation under Sec. 


200 of 1918 Act.—The Innes-Behney Optical Co. v. Com’r. 


(Board of Tax 


Apepals.)—Yearly Index Page 1654, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


DEDUCTIONS: Section 214 (a) (1) of 1918 Act: Expenses Taxable Year.— 
Under Section 214 (a) (1) of 1918 Act, expenses incurred and paid in prior 
years cannot be deducted though incidental to earning of income received and 


reported within year.—J. Noble Hayes’v. Com’r. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1654, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


EDUCTIONS: Bad Debts.—An obligation cannot be deducted as bad debt 
while legal remedy is being actively pursued to recover it.—J. Noble Hayes 
v. Com’r. (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1654, Col. 5 Volume II). 


EDUCTIONS: Bad Debts.—Neither forgiveness of debt nor disinclination of 
creditor to enforce payment makes debt worthless—J. Noble Hayes v. 
Com’r. (Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1654, Col. 5 Volume II). 


EDUCTIONS: 


Section 214 of 1918 Act: 


Losses: Gains: Income.—Loss 


of gain which has never been included in reported income cannot be de- 


ducted under Section 214 of 1918 Act.—J. Noble Hayes v. Com’r. 


(Board of 


Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1654, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


NCOME: Real Estate: Exchanges: 


Sales: 


Section 202 (c) 3 of 1921 Act.— 


Real estate transactions which reflect a transfer of property for money 
consideration, may properly be regarded as sales, and do not fall within Section 
202 (c) 3 of 1921 Act, which deals with exchanges of property.—G. C. M. 1977. 
Yearly Index Page 1654, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Personal Service Classification Allowed 
Cor poration Without Income From Capital 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds Revenue Was From Activ- 
ities of Two Principal Stockholders. 


THE INNES-BEHNEY OPTICAL COMPANY V. { 
CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Boarp oF TAx APPEALS, No. 3368. 


Where the evidence shows that the 
principal stockholders of a corporation 
are regularly engaged in the active con- 
duct of its business, that the income is 
primarily attributable to their activities, 
and that its capital is not a material in- 
come-producing factor, the corporation 
is entitled to be classified as a personal 
service corporation under section 200 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held herein. 


James D. Benedict for the Petitioner 
and W. H. Lawder for the Commissioner. 


The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

This is an appeal from the determina- 
tion of deficiencies in income and profits 
taxes for the calendar years 1919 and 
1920. The errors assigned are that (1) 
the Commissioner denied petitioner per- 
sonal service classification, and (2) the 
Commissioner refused to allow the de- 
duction: of sums paid to the two stock- 
holders, in excess of amounts specifically 
designated on the books as salaries, as 
reasonable compensation for services ren- 
dered. 


Peiitioner’s Business 
Was That of Optician 

Findings of Fact: Petitioner is a cor- 
poration and was organized in October, 
1918, with an authorized capital of $10,- 
000. All the capital stock was issued in 
equal proportions to Albert E. Innes and 
Fred L. Behney in consideration of all 
the assets and business of a partnership 
knownas the Innes-Behney Optical Com- 
pany, owned and conducted by them in 
the City of Denver. Innes and Behney 


forms: First, he relies on the doctrine 
of estoppel, and next, cites authorities 
to the effect that, subject to limitations 
not necessary to be enumerated here, 
where one official with all the facts be- 
fore him settles a controversy between a 
departmental procedure is that his suc- 
departmental procedure is that his cus- 
cessor in office should not reopen the 
matter. Without discussing the general 
trend of authorities, to the effect that the 
Government cannot be estopped by the 
acts or representations of its agents, it 
is only necessary to point out that the 
petitioner has not shown that he has in 
any wise been caused to change his posi- 
tion for the worse or to suffer any loss 
by reason of the acts of respondent. Re- 
spondent has only determined that peti- 
tioner should pay a certain amount of 
tax. The Board has found petitioner’s 
objections to the deficiency are unten- 
able. Respondent has, therefore, deter- 
mined that which the petitioner should 
have reported in the -beginning. 

Petitioner’s second contention, even if 
sound, under a proper state of facts, must 
fall since Mr. Blair was Commissioner 
when letter of June 6, 1922, was written, 
continued in office and was Commissioner 
when the deficiency was determined. 

The same contentions were advanced 
in Appeal of Dallas Brass & Copper Co., 
3 B. T. A. 856, and in Appeal of First 
National Bank of Platsburg, 4 B. T. A. 
478 (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 2094, Volume I), and in those 
proceedings found to be without merit. 
See also Appeal of Boyne City Lumber 
Company, 6 B. T. A. — (The United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 896, 
Volume IT). 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. Considered by Marquette and 
Phillips. 

August 1, 1923 


have been at all times the sole owners, 
in equal shares, of all the capital stock 
of the corporation. The officers of the 
corporation were Albert E. Innes, presi- 


dent, Fred L. Behney, vice president and 
treasurer, and Katherine J. Vander- 
meulen, secretary, all of whom devoted 
their entire time to the business of peti- 
tioner. 

Petitioner’s business was that of 
optometrists and opticians, consisting of 
the examination of the eyes of patients, 
the making and fitting of eye glasses. It 
prepared and manufactured glasses for 
patients upon prescriptions from oculists 
and also made examinations of the eyes 
of customers and prepared the glasses 
from such examinations. Innes 
Behney made all examinations, did all the 
grinding of lenses, prepared the glasses 
and made all fittings of glasses. One 
assistant was employed who did some 
of the roughing or finishing of the lense’ 
and other minor details requiring no 
technical knowledge or skill, all the work 
of a technical character being performed 
by Innes and Behney. The only other 
employes were a bookkeeper and a jani- 
tor (part time), no salesmen being em- 
ployed. The petitioner carried a small 
stock of merchandise (goggles, field 
glasses and opera glasses) for sale. In 
addition, a supply of lenses and frames 
from which glasses were made was kept 
on hand as a matter of convenience. 
Lenses and frames were not sold, or kept 
for sale, as such. 


As of the close of the taxable years the 
cost value of petitioner’s fixed assets, 
consisting of merchandise inventory, fur- 
niture and fixtures, and tools and ma- 
chinery, was $8,445.48 for 1919 and $11,- 
894.32 for 1920. The opening merchan- 
dise inventory for 1919, taken at cost, 
was $3,136.15, of which amount $503.47 


covered goggles, etc., and $2,632.68 rep- 


resented lenses and frames. The out- 
standing capital stock for each taxable 
year was $10,000. The gross receipts 
were $26,491.05 for 1919 and $32,054.72 
for 1920, and were derived from the fol- 
lowing sources. 


Repair receipts ...... wea lethiecene ee 
R “vaction receipts 

Filling oculists’ prescriptions ... 
Merchandise sales (goggles, etc.) ...... 


Prior to incorporation of petitioner, 
Tnnes and Behney, as partners, had 
agreed between themselves that they 
would each draw a minimum salary and 
that if the business justified it they 
might draw additional sums as compen- 
sation for their services, but no record 
of the agreement was made upon the 
partnership books. On the books the 


agreed minimum salary paid each part- | 


ner was entered as expense and the re- 
maining profits of the business were 
credited to the accounts of the partners, 
against which further withdrawals were 
charged. When the business was incor- 
porated the same books were used with- 
out change therein, except that a new 
account, called ‘Inner-Behney Optical 
Co.” was established and the credit 
balance in the accounts of the partners 
transferred thereto. No resolution or 
other action was adopted or taken by the 
corporation relative to salaries of Innes 
and Behney nor was any formal authori- 
zation of-such salaries made, but the 
agreement between the parties as part- 
ners was continued by them as sole 
stockholders of the corporation, and all 
withdrawals by them in excess of the 
agreed minimum salary were charged to 
the new. Iines-Benny Optical Co. ac- 
count, while the salaries wexe recorded 
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Real Estate 


Transfer of Property . 
For Money Is Ruled 
~To Be Taxed As Sale 


Held Not to Fall Within Sec« 
tions of Revenue Act. 
Dealing With Ex- 


changes. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 1977. . 

A real estate fransaction which re- 
flects a transfer of property for a con- 
sideration in money, may properly be 
regarded as a sale, and/does not fall 
within section 202(c)3 df the Revenue 
Act of 1921, which deals with exchanges 
of property, according to a memorandum 
opinion of the General Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 
1977. 

The opinion in full text follows: 

An opinion has been requested of this 
office in the case of a taxpayer who is 
claiming a refund of tax paid for the 
year 1922 with respect to profits realized 
as a result of a transfer of certain real 
estate to a corporation, practically all 
the capital stock of which was owned by 
the taxpayer. 

The pertinent facts in the case are as 
follows: In 1922 the taxpayer owned 
98y shares of the total issue of 100y 
shares of the M Hotel Co., a corporation, 
and also owned real estate udjoining the 
hotel property which had been acquired 
prior to March 1, 1913, and which on that 
date had a value of 13x dollars. The real 
estate owned by the taxpayer was trans- 
ferred to the M Hotel Co. for 25x dollars. 
The action of the M Hotel Co. in acquir- 
ing the real estate is reflected in a 
resolution of the board of directors 
passed at a meeting held on » 1922. 


| The resolution reads as follows: 


“These lots are being purchased at 
the appraised value, and are purchased 
by the corporation in accordance with 
the representations made by the trustee 
and the desire to have this property all 
covered by the mortgage; the entire sum 
in payment for these lots is to be im- 
mediately placed to the credit of A on 
the books, to be drawn by him at such 
time as funds are available from the bond 
issue or at his convenience.” 

It will be seen from the resolution 
quoted above that the consideration for 
the transfer of the real estate to the M 
Hotel Co. was a cash consideration of 25x 
dollars, and that, while such an amount 
was not paid over as cash in a lump 
sum at the time the transaction was com- 
pleted, it was placed to the taxpayer’s 
credit subject to withdrawal as he 
might desire. Sufficient funds were 
available for this purpose, and the tax- 
payer actually 
year 1922 the sum of 15x dollars, the 
balance of the purchase price remaining’ 
an open credit to his account. 

It was contended by the taxpayer that 
only so much of the purchase price od 
the property tansferred as was ac 
received in cash in the year 1922 should 
be taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the amount of income taxable for 
that year. This contention is adequately 
disposed of by the provisions of article 
52 of Regulations 62 and articles 51 of 
Regulations 65 and 69. It is provided 
in those articles that income which is 
credited to the amount of, or set apart 
for, the taxpayer, and which may be 
drawn upon by him at any time, is sub- 
ject to tax for the. year during which 
so credited or set apart, although not 
then actually reduced to possession. The 
amount of the purchase price in the in- 
stant case was credited to the taxpayer 
without any limitation or restriction as 
to time, manner, or condition with re- 
spect to which such amount or any part 
thereof might be withdrawn by the tax- 
payer. Under such circumstances the 
entire amount of the purchase price of 
25x dollars is considered to have been 
received by the taxpayer in 1922 for 


the reason that it was credited to his - 


account and made available for his im- 
mediate use and disposal during that 
year. 

The taxpayer also advanced the con- 
tention that under the provisions of sec- 
tion 202(c)3 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
no taxable income was received as the 
result of the transfer of the real estate 
to the M. Hotel Co. for the reason that 
the transaction was essentially an ex- 
change of property, being merely the 
transfer of real property in return for 
an account receivable, 

Section 202(c), Revenue Act of 1921, 
provides in part as follows: 

“For the purposes of this title, on an 
exchange of property, real, personal or 
mixed, for any other such property, no 
gain or loss shall be recognized unless 
the property received in exchange has a 
readily realizable market value; but even 
if the property received in exchange has 


[Continued on Paye 10, Column 7.) 


Revenue Commissioner 
Reports on Tax Rulings 


The Bureau on Internal Revenue an- 
nounces that the Commissioner acquies- 
ces in the following decisions of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals: 

(The name of the party is followed by 
the docket number and the volume and 
page of the report.) 

Bloomfield, Frederick, 6501, 6, 298. 
we Spencer, estate of, 5909, 6, 
anne Spencer, jr., executor, 5909, 6, 

Lee, Jeanne, Mrs., 5985, 

Lee, John C., 5984. 

Pacifig Realty Corporation, 4526, 5, 
1223. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Fitzgerald, Mary A., 810, 5, 178. 

Harriet Cotton Mills, 6228, 6, 78h) ° 
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Manufacture of Oil 
From Coal Predicted 
‘To Create Industry 


John H. Nelson, of Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Says, 
However, It Will Take 
Time to Develop. 


Inauguration of a new industry may 
be expected from the development of 
the ‘oil from coal” processing reported 
to be subject of negotiations between the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and the German Dye Trust. This state- 
ment was made orally August 10 by John 
H. Nelson of the Minerals Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Nelson said the Department has 
received no reports from its foreign 
agents regarding the negotiations re- 
ported to be in progress in Europe, but 
has been aware for some time that an 
exchange of patents and agreements on 
the use of facilities have been contem- 
plated by Standard Oil and the German 
Dye Trust. 

Large Plant Being Built. 

A large plant, employing 15,000 
workmen, is being built at Merseburg, in 
the heart of the lignite region of Ger- 
many, Mr. Nelson said. This clearly in- 
dicates, he added, how confident the Ger- 
mans are that the commercial market 
exists for the fuel oils and lubricants 
that the so-called Bergius process will 
extract from coal. 

However, it will be some time before 
the products are on the markets and a 
much longer time before they can re- 
place petroleum and petroleum products, 
Mr. Nelson stated. 

The latest report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce on the status of 
the “oil from coal’ development in Ger- 
many was mailed May 18, 1927, by the 
Trade Commissioner at Berlin, William 
T. Daugherty. It was published in the 
issue of June 17. Because of its per- 
tinence at this time, it is reported here- 
with in full text as follows: 

At the beginning of April, 1927, the 
I. G. Farbenindustrio Aktien-Gesell- 
schaft or German Dye Trust, inaugu- 
rated production of “oil from coal” by 
its secret process of hydrogenating lig- 
nite under high pressure and tempera- 
ture utilizing in part the patents of Dr. 
Friedrich Bergius, of Heidelberg. As 
a step in progress in Germany’s tradi- 
tional effort to produce by synthesis 
materials for which this country is de- 
pendent on foreign sources of supply, 
this event is epochal, as epochal, in- 
deed, as its successful synthesis of the 
coal-tar dyes in the past century and 
of synthetic air nitrogen in this. Eco- 
nomically considered a self-sufficiency in 
synthetic petroleum products would 
save this country about 200,000,000 
gold marks ($46,540,000),a year—the 
price of current imports—or approxi- 
mately the same amount that Germany 
paid before the war for its Chile salt- 
peter imports, now replaced by I. G. 
production of nitrogen fertilizers from 
the air. 


Saving Made in Production. 


Production at lower cost—The Dye 
Trust’s oil from coal production is lo- 
cated at a specially built plant at the 
Leunawerke, at Merseburg, where it is 
fixing atmospheric nitrogen also. The 
oil from coal plant is thus fortunately 
situated, as it not only draws on the 
Leunawerke’s vast liginite reserves in 
the vicinity, but also from a common 
supply of hydrogen, produced there in 
enormous quantity for simultaneous 
production of synthetic ammonia and 
methanol; 
very great cost saving and in passing, 
it is important not to overlook the fact 
that I. G. chemists may have solved 
the problem of producing cheaper hydro- 
gen by blowing water gas over lignite 
instead of expensive coke. 


It is not possible as yet to foresee 
the exact amount of production of syn- 
thetic oil that the Leunawerke will ac- 
count for. Figures of between 120,000 
and 350,000 tons annually are ventured, 
but plant operatives seem to prefer be- 
ing quoted that they are not certain 
themselves as to eventual capacity. 
Though the hydrogenation unit is up 
and operating on a small scale, the 
distillation plants are still in skeleton 
structure and though some 15,000 work- 
men are feverishly engaged on con- 
struction, it will be another year doubt- 
less before the giant complex is fin- 
ished. From its appearance, coupled 
with the fact that the German Dye 
Trust has invested unstintingly in the 
enterprise, all signs favor the predic- 
tion that a sizeable production will re- 
sult and that a serious setback will 
eventually affect imports of petroleum 
oroducts to this market, now amounting 
to well over 1,000,000 tons annually, 
of which the United States furnishes 
some 65 per cent. 


Process Described. 


Some Details of new process—Con- | 


cerning the technology from which this 
new process departs, being in part of 
Bergius’ origin, it may not be out of 
keeping to repeat some details concern- 
ing coal hydrogenation as recently re- 
vealed by General Director Brueck- 
mann, of the “Erdoel und Kohloverwer- 
tungs Aktien- ‘Gesellschaft Evag” of Ber- 
lin. 


The coal is milled in fine powder to 
which 30 per cent coal tar of oil resi- 
dues are added, thus forming a thick 
paste. This mixture is consigned to a 
reactions chamber and heated almost to 
glow, at from 400 to 500 degrees Cel- 
sius, and hydrogen is introduced while 


this, of course, signifies a | 





pressure of around 200 atmospheres is 
~eintained, The carbon (coal) in its 
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pasty state takes up the hycrogen to 
form the oil. 

A ton (1,000 kilos) of coal yielids 
about 490 kilos oil, 210 kilos gas, and 
300 kilos pitch residue. The gas is sup- 
plied to consumers and the pitch also 
finds commercial application. 

The first-run oil is then distilled, an 
amount of 490 kilos yielding 350 kilos 
fuel oils, 60 kilos burning oil, and 50 
kilos lubricating oils. 

The motor fuel can be further refined, 
an amount of 350 kilos yielding 150 
kilos gasoline and 200 kilos Diesel oils. 
It is striking to compare with this yield, 
a recovery of only 30 kilos tar and 10 
kilos light oil from a ton of coal sub- 
jected to low-temperature distillation. 

It is important to emphasize that the 
Bergius process, and indeed the Franz 
Fischer process of synthesizing carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen from coal gases, 
both utilize coal raw material completely, 
or almost completely, in their operation. 

Brueckmann’s cost accounting is opti- 
mistic to the point of serious doubt. He 
says that a 50,000 ton plant would cost 
8,000,000 marks ($1,901,600) and that its 
production of oil, composed of gasoline, 
motor fuel, impregnating oil, lubricants, 
fuel oil, and ammonia computes to a 
cost of 90 marks per ton with leased 
electric current, but only 70 to 75 marks 
if own current is used. He compares this 
with a world market price of from 140 
to 190 marks per ton. 


Company Holds Foreign Rights. 

Acquisitions of the German Dye 
Trust—The German Dye Trust has ac- 
quired exclusive rights to operate Ber- 
gius patents to hydrogenate lignite, but 
it shares right with the “Kobergrin 
Aktien-Gesellschaft” (Steinkohlen Ber- 
gin Aytien-Gesellschaft) to operate 
black coal hydrogenation. Chief owners 
of “Kobergin” are, among others, Dr. 
Fritz Thyssen, Bergrat Winkhaus, Otto 
Krawehl, and General Director Dr. Spil- 
ker, leading Ruhr coal operator. Dr. 
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Spilker heads also the so-called Gesell- | 
schaft fuer Teerverwertung, of Duisburg- | 


Meiderich, which recently announced its | 


plans to erect a black coal hydrogenation 


plant, utilizing low-grade Ruhr dust coal 
and waste hydrogen from  coke-oven 
gases. “Teerverfertung” controls a pro- 
duction of some 750,000 tons tar annu- 
ally, major share of total German pro- 
duction. 


Foreign rights to the Bergin patents 
are in the hands of the International 
Bergin Co., of The Hague. 

While now operating its lignite hy- 
drogenation process ;commercially, on 
small scale at present, the German Dye 
Trust has invaded the synthetic oil field 
even further. It will be recalled that in 
August, 1925, it acquired Stinnes shares 
of the Riebeck Montan and Oelwerke 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, Halle Saale. This 
almost controlling interest and a com- 
munity arrangement with Riebeck con- 
cluded in 1926, makes available to the 
I. G. the bitumen rich lignite reserves 
belonging to the former. By distillation, 
this lignite yields sizable quantities of 
paraffin and crude oils. While this by- 
products recovery from lignite distilla- 
tion was limited heretofore to the market 
for the chief distillations products, name- 
ly lignite coke, it is understood now that 
the German Dye Trust has developed 
a successful process for transforming the 
lignite coke also into oils. Further de- 
velopments with Riebeck in commercial 
exploitation of this process may be 
awaited with interest. It is of real sig- 
nificance that lignite, or brown coal, is 
inherently better fitted for production of 
oil, as it is geologically of more recent 
origin than real (black) coal. 


Additional news of Com- 
merce will be found on 
page 6. 


| Farm Goots Deer Decrease | 
As Export to Brazil 


General Trade Depression Is 
Given as Cause for De- 
cline in Sales. 


General trade depression in Brazil 
during 1926 resulted in a sharp decline 
in the sales of agricultural implements, 
the Department of Commerce is advised 
by the Assistant Commercial Attache at 
Rio de Janeiro, A. Ogden Pierrot. 
American sales decreased by more than 
50 per cent. falling to approximately 
$524,000. 


Improvement is indicated by the large 
coffee crup expected and a better politi- 
cal situation in southern Brazil. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Sales of agricultural implements in 
Brazil in 1926 showed a marked de- 
crease as a result of the general trade 
depression prevailing throughout the 
country during that year. 

In the preceding years Brazilian pur- 
chases of American implements _ had 
been showing rather large increases and 
in 1925 had reached a total of $1,186,- 
225. In 1926 purchases of American 
implements decreased by more than 50 
per cent, amounting to only © slightly 
over $524,000. 

There were decreases in practically 
all lines, but the major decrease was in 
sales of tractors which showed a de- 
crease of $359,000 in 1926, as com- 
pared with 1925. Exports of plows from } 
the United States to Brazil decreased 
by $100,000, while there were also sub- 
stantial decreases in shipments of cul- 
tivating and _ harvesting equipment. 
Threshers was the only item to show 
an appreciable gain over the preceding 
year. 
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Wool Stock Totalled 


389,614,780 Pounds 
At Close of Quarter 


Seventy Per Cent of Supply 
on June 30 Produced Do- 
mestically and 30 Per 
Cent Abroad. 


Stocks of wools in and afloat to the 
United States on June 30, 1927, including 
tops and noils, amounted to 385,614,780 
pounds, grease equivalent, according to 
the quarterly joint wool stock report, 
just released by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, and the! 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The full text follows: 

This report is based on returns from 
543 manufacturers received by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This is exclusive of 
16 manufacturers operating 61 mills, who 
failed to report for this quarter. Accord- 
ing to reliable textile directories for 1926, 
these nonreporting mills are equipped 
with about 12,902 looms, 1,298 sets of 
woolen cards, 514 worsted combs, and 
910,626 spindles. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
received reports from 330 dealers. Sched- 
ules were not received from seven con- 
cerns, three of which were listed in one of 
the leading credit rating books for July, 
1927, as follows: One, $300,000 to $500,- 
000; one, $200,000 to $300,000; one, $10,- 
000 to $20,000, and four not listed. 

The stocks, by condition, consisted of 
273,405,581 pounds of grease wool; 
21,820,524 pounds of scoured wool; 13,- 
672,363 pounds of pulled wool; 17,504,527 
pounds of tops, and 7,664,910 pounds of 
noils. 

Dealers held 194,339,841 pounds and 
manufacturers 114,558,357 pounds of raw 
wool. The figures “Held by dealers” rep- 
resent wool in their possession in the 
form of stocks owned by them or lots 
held by them awaiting delivery instruc- 
tions, and wool owned by them which is 
in warehouses. Stocks of wool held by 
wool pools and wool-growers selling or- 
ganizations are also included in “Held 
by dealers” figures. 

Of the total amount of raw wool re- 
ported, 69.8 per cent was domestic and 


| 30.2 per cent was foreign. 
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Brazil, the chief market for agricul- 
tural implements was said adversely af- 
fected by the generally unsatisfactory 
economic situation throughout the Re- 
public in 1926 to which should be added 
the disturbed political situation reported 
in the southern section. The political 
situation is now improved and it is be- 
lieved in Rio that general economic con- 
ditions throughout the country, while 
not likely to show great immediate im- 
provement in view of the present ten- 
dency for prices of many farm prod- 
ucts to fall and the reported expecta- 
tion of a large coffee crop, wili grad- 
ually become more satisfactory. 

One of the principal factors that 
tended to restrict importation was the 
constant fluctuation of the milreis, but 
for the past several months the Gov- 
ernment has been successful in main- 
taining a stable exchange rate. 


Russia Purchasing 
British Machinery 


Such Sales are Responsible for 
Larger Exports of Textile 
Equipment in 1927. 


The value of textile machinery ex- 
ported from Great Britain during the 
period January-June, 1927, totaled 
£5,609,036 (approximately $23,260,000), 
an increase of £682,970 over the first half 
of 1926, according to advices received 
at the Department of Commerce from 
the American Consulate-General at Lon- 
don. Larger shipments to Russia form 
the chief basis for the expansion of 
6,453 tons. 

The full text of the report follows: 

British exports of textile machinery 
during the first six months of 1927 show 
an expansion of 6,453 tons over the cor- 
responding veriod of 1926. shinments 
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Change in Automobile | 
Duty Urged in Peru 


} 
Congressional Committee | 
Agrees to Recommend 
New Schedules. 


The Peruvian Congressional Committee 
has agreed to recommend to Congress 
the following revision of duties on auto- 
mobiles, chassis, motor trucks and trac- 
tors. The Commercial Attache at Lima, 
O. C. Townsend, has cabled to the De- 
partment of Commerce: 

The present specific rates on passen- 
ger automobiles to be changed from 
($0.72) .60 and .90 peso according to 
weight, to 20 per cent ad valorem based | 
on factory price for assembled cars and | 
12 per cent ad valorem, same basis, for | 
disassembled cars; chassis, now dutiable 
at .15 peso per gross kilo, to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The committee is also expected to 
recommend that trucks, now dutiable at 
.20 peso without carriage furnishings, 
and .30 peso per gross kilo complete, be | 
subjected to an ad valorem rate of 74% 
per cent ad valorem, and that exemption 
from duty be granted for tractors, now 
dutiable at .03 peso per gross kilo. 


having risen from 50,780 tons valued at 
£4,926,066 to 57,233 tons at £5,609,036. 
The increase in exports of textile ma- 
chinery was due to larger shipments to 
Russia, which took 6,828 tons valued at 
£681,383 in 1927 compared with 3,935 
tons at £312,517 in 1926. Japan, China, 
United States, Canada, British East In- 
dies and Netherlands also increased their | 
imports from Britain. Exports to France 
and South America show a decrease. 
Most of the larger exports were of ma- 
chinery for spinning and twisting. 





| built along cubistic shapes. 


Of the raw wood reported 34.7 per 
cent was 64s, 70s, 80s (fine); 14.7 per 
cent, 58s, 60s (%4-blood); 15.2 per cent, 
56s (%-blood); 11.2 per cent, 48s, 50s 
(14-blood); 9.4 per cent, 36s, 40s, 44s, 
46s, lower grades; 14.8 per cent, carpet. 
(These percentages are based on the 
total amount of classified wool reported.) 
The item “Grade not stated,” consist- 
ing of 26,898,593 pounds, constitutes 
either wool in original bags, or ungraded 
or mixed wool upon which the dealers 
reporting could not accurately specify 
grade. 

The distribution by sections of stocks 
held by manufacturers was as follows: 
New England, 57,972,564 pounds; Mid- 
dle Atlantic, 63,052,452 pounds; Pacific 
Coast, 2,240,261 pounds; and all other 
sections, 10,412,540 pounds. 

The holdings of dealers according to 
markets were as follows: Boston, 124,- 
054,861 pounds; Philadelphia, 16,496,593 
pounds; St. Louis, 15,248,651 pounds; 
Chicago, 13,876,166 pounds; Pacific 
Coast, 10,784,642 pounds; New York, 1,- 
799,054 pounds; other cities, 18,129,851. 


Simplicity Is Style 
In Women’s Footwear 


Cubist Shaped Models and Kids 
Hand-Painted Are Also 


Shown in Paris. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and ornamenatl garlands. As a result 
dress makers in Paris wre also featuring 
style creations in robes, coats, hosiery, 
with hats and bags to harmonize. 
While there seems to be a decided 
trend toward simplicity in color and lines, 


| there are many retailers showing, pre- 


sumably for the summer trade, models 
All colors 
imaginable are woven into these new in- 
tricate designs with the trimmings, and 
straps sometimes designed with bright 


| gold kid interspersed with lines of silver, 


pale pink and blue kip-skin. Many smart 
models are seen in old rose, shell gray, 
pale lilac and apple green, for the most 
part, trimmed with various shades of 
crocodile or lizard skin. 

Antelope skin has been used exten- 
sively by many leather dealers, who re- 
port it an excellent material for upper 
and ornamental trimmings. The most 
popular colors in this leather are rust, 
gray, white, black and sand. Antelope 
Icather also harmonizes artistically with 
all shades of kid and reptile skins. 


Resumption of Import Duty 
On Rice by Japan Advised 


The Rice Committee of Japan recom- 
mends the resumption of the import duty 
on rice, effective on a date to be de- 
termined by the Government, together 
with purchase of domestic rice of “the 
1926 crop up to one million koku, the . 
Commercial Attache at Tokyo, H. A. 


| Butts, has cabled to the Department of 


Commerce. 

Rice already en route prior to the re- 
sumption of duty is to be free of duty 
until October 31, 1927, the cable states, 


Chile Lifts Duty on Bags 
Used for Packing Nitrate 


Bags of hemp, jute, and other similar 
vegetable fibers for packing nitrate have 
been exempted from import duty by a 
recent Chilean decree, the Commercial 
Attache at Lima, O. C. Townsend, has 
cabled to the Department of Commeree, 
The former rate of duty was 0.03 pese 
($.0036) per gross kilo. 
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Maritime Rights 


: 


Tug Exempted From Liability 


Resulting From Unseaworthy Condition of Barge 


Hawser Was Broken 
During Heavy Storm 


Court Also Finds Barge Was 
Not Properly Equipped 
and Manned. 


T. S. SOUTHGATE, OWNER AND CLAIMANT | 


OF THE STEAM TuG “Drrector,” AP- 

PELLANT AND Cross-APPELLEE, V. EAST- 

ERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, A 

CoRPORATION, APPELLEE 

APPELLANT. No. 2596. Circuit Court 

or APPEALS, FourTH CIRCUIT. 

The liability of a tug to its tow is the 
proposition considered by the court in 
this case. 
is not liable to its tow for damages re- 
sulting from the unseaworthy condition 
of the tow or for failure of the tow's 
owners to properly man and equip it, was 
stated and applied. 

Cross-appeals froni the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. 

John W. Oast, jr., and R. Arthur Jett, 
jr. (Kelsey & Jett on brief), for appel- 
lant and cross-appellee, and Edward R. 
Baird, jr. (Baird, White & Lanning and 
George M. Lanning on brief) for ap- 
pellee and cross-appellant. a 

Judge Waddill delivered the opinion of 
the court, the full text of which follows: 

These are cross appeals in admiralty 
from a decree of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, at Norfolk, and involve the 
liability for losses sustained by the 
Eastern Transportation Company inci- 
dent to the enforced anchorage of the 
barges James M. Hudson and E. R. 
Haggett near the entrance to the Vir- 
ginia Capes during a storm. 


Hawser Between Tug 
And Head Barge Parted 

The two barges, both ocean going ves- 
sels, light, wer in tow of the ocean going 
tug Director, en route from Delaware 
Breakwater to Norfolk, at the agreed 
sum of $150 for each barge. The tug 
and tow letf the Breakwater on the 
early morning of December 31, 1924, at 
which time the weather conditions ap- 
peared favorable, and so continued until 
about noon of that day, when the wind 
jncreased and continued to do so until 
that night, reaching the proportions of 
a gale. : f 

About 1:30 o’clock on the morning ol 
January 1, when ‘the tug and tow were 
about two miles past Cape Charles Light 
vessel, the hawser between the tug and 
the head barge, the Hudson, parted. The 
tug thereupon immediately signalled to 
the barges to anchor, which they did, 
and upon findng them resting safely, as 
was believed, the tug proceeded to Nor- 
folk, it being impracticable for her to 
do anything to aid the barges in the 
then weather conditions, particulalry as 
she had lost her hawser, which was at- 
tached to the Hudson. 

The tug about 6:30 a. m. on January 
1, arrived in Norfolk, and during that 
day informed the Eastern Transportation 
Company’s agents of the anchoring of 
the barges, which they did not consider 
to be in a position of imminent peril. 
On the 2nd of January the tug, upon the 
moderation of the weather, proceeded to 
secure the barges and bring them into 
port; and late in the evening of that 
day found the Hudson lying safely at 
anchor where she had been left on the 
morning before, but the Haggett had dis- 
appeared. 

Upon speaking the Hudson, and find- 
ing her in no immediate danger, the tug 
_set out to look for the Haggett; and 
about 5:30 p. m. of January 2, sighted 
her stranded off Fortieth street, Virginia 
Beach, whither she had drifted about 
12:30 that morning. 


Owners Floated and 
Brought in One ¥ essel 

On January 3, the weather having fur- 
ther moderated, the tug went out again 
for the barges, and received the Hudson 
from one of the Coast Guard cutters, 
and towed her into Hampton Roads; 
and later the Haggett was floated and 
brought in by its owners. 

The libel filed 16th of 
March, 1925, by the Eastern Transporta- 
tion Company, claiming damages to the 
two barges of $35,000. The claim was 
based upon the alleged negligence of the 
tug in abandoning its tow, and _ not 
properly caring for and_ bringing the 
same into port; the barges, as claimed, 
being properly manned, equipped and 
seaworthy at the undertaking of the 
service. 

Appellant, T. S. Southgate, 
and claimant of the tug, answered and 
denied all liability for the stranding of 
the barges, and the damage sustained 
by them, and urged that whatsoeve) 
damage befell them was such as was in- 
cident to perils of the sea, and that th« 
proximate cause—certainly so far 
Haggett was concerned, was her unsea- 
worthiness, and that she was not prop- 
erly equipped and manned for the serv- 
ice required. 

The Haggett at the time of anchoring 
her,. had on board only her master and 
his wife and a small child, and so cast 
overboard his anchors that they fouled, 
and: that only one instead both anchors 
held at the same time. Appellant South- 
gate also filed his cross libel setting up 
damages in the sum of $850 for the loss 
of his hawser by the Hudson, and the 
further sum of $150 for towage due by 
the Hudson. 

Much testimony was adduced by the 
parties in support of their respective 
contentions, the contest between them 
in the last analysis being that the Trans- 


Was on the 


owner 


as 


as 


portation Company sought to place the | 
| 802, 
| 859; and 


entire liability upon the tug well for 
damages incident to the los 
by the Hudson, as the result of the vio- 


lence of the storm to which she was sub- 


sustained 


QND CROoSs- | 


The general rule, that a tug | 


| and equip the same. 


jected, as for the very serious loss and 
damage sustained by the Haggett. 

The tug owner, on the other hand, 
urged its entire freedom from fault for 
the losses to the barges, and insisted 
that the Eastern Transportation Com- 
pany owed the tug for the loss of its 
hawser and for the towage money. 

The learned judge of the District Court 
after full consideration of the entire 
testimony exonerated the tug from lia- 
bility in connection with the Hudson, 
and held that the Haggett sustained 
damages to the extent of $15,000, and 
that the tug was liable for one-half 
thereof, in that its action in failing to 


return to the barge on the morning of | 


the Ist of January, and in failing earlier 
to notify the Transportation Company 
and the Coast Guard of the situation of 
the barges, were “contributing and con- 
curring” acts of negligence affecting the 
stranding of the barge Haggett; and 
that the Haggett’s unseaworthy condi- 
tion, as well as her failure to have a 
sufficient and competent crew were also 
contributing and concurring causes to 


her stranding, which prevented her re- | 
| covery for one-half of the damage sus- 


tained by her; and the court likewise 
dismissed the cross libel filed by the ap- 
pellant Southgate, which denied to the 
tug the right of recovery for the loss 
of her hawser and her towage of the 
Hudson. 


Four Principal Grounds 
Or Error Assigned 

From this action of the court the ap- 
peals and cross appeals were taken. The 
assignments of error are elaborate and 
many in number, setting forth in con- 
siderable detail the respective conten- 
tions of the parties. Without entering 
into a general discussion of them, it 
may be said that the four grounds last 
above stated cover the rulings of the 
court to which exceptions were taken; 
that is: Did the trial court err in ex- 
onerating the tug from liability for the 
losses of the Hudson? Was there error 
in holding the tug liable for half of the 
losses sustained by the Haggett? Was 
there error in exonerating the Haggett 
from liability either in connection with 
the losses directly arising, or in its con- 
duct, or from these “contributing and con- 
curring” in connection therewith? 
Should the cross libel of Southgate have 
been dismissed? 

The law properly controlling, deter- 


is too well settled to admbit of serious 
controversy, or to require extensive cita- 
tion of authority. A vessel seeking the 
services of a tow-boat holds itself out 
to be sufficiently staunch and strong, that 
is, seaworthy, to withstand ordinary 
perils of the sea to be anticipated on a 


| voyag®; and a tug has also the right to 


assume that the tow will carry a com- 
petent and sufficient crew, and is not lia- 


| ble for damages either from the unsea- 


worthy condition of the barge or for the 
failure of its owners to properly man 
(The Syracuse, 18 
Fed. 828; The Edward L. Levy, 128 Fed. 


| 683.) 


| Tug Not an Insurer 


Of Safety of Tow 

The duty of a tug to its tow is like- 
wise well understood. The tug is not an 
insurer of the safety of the tow, nor is 
there imposed upon it the obligation of 
a common carrier; but it is charged with 
the duty of exercising reasonable and 
ordinary care for the protection and 
safekeeping of the tow entrusted to it, 
and should faithfully and diligently dis- 
charge its undertaking, omitting nothing 
that could reasonably be required of it 
that would tend to lessen hazards and 
dangers to the tow. 

The happening of an accident to a tow 
does not of itself raise any presumption 
of negligence on the part of the tug; and 
the burden of proof is upon the party 
seeking to charge the tug with liability 
therefor. 

The towage contract requires no more 
than that one who undertakes the service 
shall carry out his undertaking with the 
degree of caution and skill which pru- 
dent navigators usually employ in sim- 
ilar services. The J. P. Donaldson, 167 
U. S. 599, 603; The Atlantic City, 241 
Fed. 65; (C. C. A. 4th Cir.); The Demp- 
sev, 279 Fed. 94 (C. C. A. 4th Cir.); The 
Ashwaubemie, 3 Fed. (2d) 782 (C. C. A. 
4th Cir.); The E. Luckenbach, 109 Fed. 
487, affirmed 113 Fed. 1017; The Garden 
City, 127 Fed. 298; The Britannia, 134 
Fed. 948, 952; The Blue Belle, 189 Fed. 
824; The E. V. McCaulley, 189 Fed. 827; 


| Hughes Adm. (2d ed.) pp. 129, 150. 


Reference has been made to the decision 
of this court In re Dempsey, 279 Fed. 94 
supra, as bearing upon the duty and ob- 


| ligation of a tug to its tow when cast 


adrift. We have examined that case with 
care, and do not desire to depart from 
anything therein stated, especially as to 
the duty and care imposed upon a tug 
with its tow cast off in a storm; but the 
facts of that case are so unlike those 
here as not to make its decision of con- 
trolling importance in reaching a just 
2nd correct conclusion here. 


Careful Consideration 
Given Authorities Cited 


Counsel for libellant and cross appellee 
have presented their case with much 


| force and ability, and we have given 


careful consideration to the authorities 
cited by them, among them the Richard 


| F. Young, 245 Fed. 499; The Cahill, 124 


Fed. 63; The Betty, 278 Fed, 220, 222; 
Atkinson v. Scully, 246 Fed. 463; The 
Gypsum-Sea King, 279 Fed. 297; and the 
scrow Grandpa, A. M. C. 1925,_486, 489; 
as we have fully considered the cases 
bearing especially upon the proximate 
cause of the Haggett’s stranding; The 
Harrison, A. M. C. 1927, p. 163, 164; The 
Nanticoke-Sea King, A. M. C. 1926, pp. 
806; The M. D. Wheeler, 100 Fed. 
are need that the author- 
ities do not warrant our reaching a con- 
clusion different from the one hexzéin an- 


and, | 
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Patents 


for Damages to Tow 


Ordinary Care Only 
Is Required of Tug 


Obligation of a Common Car- 
rier Cannot Be Imposed 


On Vessel. 


nounced, upon the facts and 
stances of this case. 

First: Was there error in exonerating 
thegtug from damages for the barge 
Hudson? We think clearly not. The 
judge of the District Court decided that 
| the Hudson, with its two anchotrs, hav- 


ing withstood and ridden out the storm, 


| wis only what was contemplated in the | 
| contract of towage; and that while se- | 
rious losses were sustained by the Hud- | 


son incident to the violence of the storm, 
among other things the necessity for 
casting away its anchors upon the abate- 
| ment of the weather conditions to enable 
the movement of the barge, still that 


and were hazards and perils of the sea 
for which the tug was not responsible; 
the necessity for casting away the an- 


| chors having arisen not from any fault | 


or lack of diligence on the part of the 
tug, but by reason of the steam hoisting 


equipment on the barge failing to op- | 


erate, and that there was no negligence 


on the part of the tug, so far as the | 


Hudson was concerned, arising either 
from the loss of the anchor 
| other fixtures and appliances, as for the 
entire venture. 
Second: 


tained by the Haggett and determining 

the liability therefor, presents a mare 
| complicated question for solution. 

The learned judge of the court below 


| was of opinion that the damages to the | sescrt 
| sense of that term, of the same descrip- 


| Haggett should, as between that vessel 
| and the tug, be divided; that is, that the 
| negligence of the tug and the barge in 


respect to the Haggett’s losses arose be- | 
“contributing and concur- | 


cause of the 
| ring negligence’ 


’ 


of each vessel, and ac- 


cordingly so decreed; the court being of | 


| opinion that the action of the tug in its 
| failure on the morning of January 1 to 
return from Norfolk to the anchored 


|-portation Company and the Coast Guard 
of the situation of the barges, consti- 


' tuted an act of contributing and concur- | 
minative of the questions thus presented | 


ring negligence on its part, so far as the 


Haggett was concerned, and that the tug | 


was liable for one-half of the damages 
| sustained by it. 
| Tug Not Negligent 
For Failure to Return 

We can but feel that the court erred 
in this holding. The testimony clearly 
convinces us that no good could have 


been accomplished by the return of the | 
tug to the scene of the anchorage on the | 


first, had it been prudent or practical 
so to do, and as a metter of fact, 
in the circumstances we think the 
| tug was justified and warranted in 
not returning to the barges on_ that 
| day. Had the tug done so, 
| practical good would have ben accom- 
| plished; as, aside from the impossibility 
of the venture by reason of 
' weather conditions, the Haggett because 
of its defective and insufficient anchors 
and equipment, together with the short- 
age in its crew. could not have been 
' saved from the disaster which befell it. 

The learned judge of the District 


Court was of the opinion that the Hag- | 


gett was not properly equipped and suffi- 
ciently manned, being navigated alone 
by its master, with such assistance as 
his wife could render, and should have 
had at least two seamen besides; and 
that the barge should have been held on 
two anchors, instead of one, as were all 
| the other barges in the immediate 
| vicinity of the like class, all of which 
| held, nevertheless considered that these 
| causes, singly or combined, were not the 
proximate cause of the disaster. 
Other Barges in Vicinity 
Withstood the Storm 


The Haggett first put 
anchor about 2 a. m. on the 
uary, which held for about two 
only. About 4 a. m. the chain parted, 
and its starboard anchor was let go, It 

| held until 3 p. m. of the first, when it 
also parted. A kedge anchor was then 
rigged up and put out on a rope hawser, 
which, after the barge had considerably 
drifted, took hold and held until about 
10 p. m. when it parted, and the barge 
| continued to drift. 
|} The tug did return to the barges on 
the morning of the second day, and upon 


out its port 


| speaking the Hudson and finding her in | 
| omission, that 


no immediate dangcr, though the weather 


was still severe, started out to look for | 


| the Haggett, and about 5:50 p. m. sighted 

| her off Fortieth street, Virginia Beach, 
whither she had drifted and grounded on 
the second about 12:30 a. m. 

Four other barges of the class of the 
Haggett, anchored in the immediate 
vicinity, and under substantially the 
ame conditions, all upon two anchor 
cheins, withstood the storm, as would 
doubtless the Haggett had it been placed 
upon two anchors, which were necessary 
in the prevailing weather conditions. 

Assuming that the tug 


ist of January, which the evidence does 
| not support in our judgment, still, it 
| could have rendered no effective or effi- 
cient service to her, drifting under its 
! several single anchors as stated, and it 
| should not be held liable for the losses 
to the barge, or any part thereof, 

Considering the right of the recovery 
by the Haggett against the tug for losses 
sustained by it, and its liability in part 
for such losses, by reason of its con- 
tributing and concurring negligence, we 
are likewise unable to concur with the 
District Court in respect thereto. 

We have given our reasons why the 
tug is not liable for such losses, and so 
far as the Haggett has sustained dam- 
age, our conclusion is that she should 


circum. | 


such losses were attributable to the storm, | : s pee 
| ton Oil Company from the decision 


chains or | 
| sential ingredients an an 


The propriety of the court’s | 
ruling in ascertaining the damages sus- | 


barges, and to earlier notify the Trans- | 


no | 


the then | 


| by 


Ist of Jan- | 
hours | 


| were 


could have | 
safely returned to the Haggett on the | 


Use of Trade Mark 
On Dissimilar Goods 


Approved on Appeal 


Opposition Dismissed When 
Probability of Confusion 
of Two Products Is 
Found Remote. 


On. COMPANY V. 
CoMMIS- 
OFFICE. 


SOUTHERN COTTON 
GouLpD CREAM COMPANY. 
SIONER OF PATENTS, PATENT 
The Commissioner of Patents affirmed 

a decision by the interference examiner, 
which dismissed opposition to registra- 
tion of a trade mark, and held that skim 
milk powder and shortening compound 
are not goods of the same descriptive 
properties. 

Schackno for 


li ‘ilbreatl & 
Oudin, Kilbreath Mida & Wal- 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
lace for Gould Cream Co. : 

The complete text of the opinion by 
the Commissioner, Thomas E. Robertson, 
follows: 


This is an appeal by the Southern Cot. 


of 
the examiner of interferences in charge 
of trade marks dismissing its opposition 
to the registration by the Gould Cream 
Company of the term “Snow-Drift” as 
a trade mark for skim-milk powder. 
The notice of opposition is based upon 
the prior use and registration by the 
opposer of the same term as a trade 
marix for a shortening compound. It is 
stated that this compound has as its es- 
imal fat and a 
vegetable oil. 
Opposition Was Dismissed. 
The examiner of interferences 
missed the opposition on the ground that 
the goods were not of the same de- 
scriptive properties. He apparently held 
that if the goods were not, in the usual 


dis- 


tive properties the opposition could not 
be sustained, even though it might ap- 
pear that the goods were such that con- 
fusion in origin might ari n 
seeing the term on applicants 
might be led to believe that that product 
was produced by the opposer. : 

It is well settled that confusion In 
trade, within the meaning of that term 
as used in the statute, may occur, even 
though the goods are not such that one 
might be substituted for the other. 

In the case of E-Z Waist Company v. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company, 311 
O. G. 709, 52 App. D. C. 291, the Court 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia, ! 
| after citing certain decisior 
one of them as holding it to be a recog- 


ns, referred to 


nized rule “that different species of 
goods are of the same class when a cer- 
tain trade mark used on them would en- 
able an unscrupulous dealer to palm off 
on an unsuspecting purchaser the goods 
of one make when he supposed he was 
receiving the goods of another.” 

In the case of Oppenheim, Oberndorf 
& Company, Ine. v. President Suspender 
Company, 332 0. G. 5, 55 App. D. C. 147, 
the same Court said: 

“It may be said in general that if 


| goods are such that the purchasing pub- 


lic, seeing them sold under the same 
mark, will believe that they have the 
same commercial origin in point of 
manufacture or marketing, it follows 
that they will be regarded as of the 
same descriptive properties (citing deci- 


| sions).” 


Confusion Believed Unlikely. 
I am unable to find anything in the 


| record which will show any probability 
| of confusion, as defined by these deci- 


sions, between the goods of the respec- 
tive parties when sold under the mark in 
question. It is true that skim-milk 
powder and a_ shortening compound 
could both be used in the making of 
bread or pastry, but the same may be 
said of shortening and flour. The goods 
are so entirely unlike that it does not 
seem that there would be any likelihood 
of confusion. It may banoted, as stated 
the examiner of interferences, that 
the record does not establish any actual 
confusion, although the applicant has 
used the mark for several years. While 
this fact is not controlling, it is certainly 


one to be taken into consideration in 


| determining the likelihood of confusion. 


The opposer relies largely upon the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in the 
of B. Heller & Company v. the 


case 


be denied the right of recovery against 
the tug for any amount, because of her 
failure to properly equip and man, and 
skillfully navigate the barge; and we are 
further of the opinion that her acts_of 
her unseaworthiness 
and lack of a sufficient crew and prudent 
navigator, in nthe respects mentioned 
not merely. contributing or con- 
curring faults, but constituted the prox- 
imate and efficient cause of the disaster. 
(The Sunnyside, 251 Fed. 271; The M. E. 
Luckenbach, 200 Fed. 630; The Panther, 
5 Fed. (2d) 64.) 


is, 


Third: This brings us to the considera- | 


tion of the court’s action in refusing to 
entertain appellant’s cross libel, whereby 
recovery «was sought for the loss of the 


| tug’s tow rope by the barge Hudson, as 


well as for the towage service rendered 
said barge. ares 

Our conclusion is that the District 
Court correctly rejected the clai for the 
tow-rope, as the same was a loss incident 
to the safe and successful transportation 
of the tow, and that in this respect its 
action should be affirmed; but that the 
tug should have been allowed for its 
towage service, as the same was ren- 
dered, and in that respect its action 
should be reversed. 

Upon the whole case, for the erasons 
stated we are of opinion that the action 
of the District Court should be reversed, 
and modified in the respects mentioned, 
and at the cost of the Eastern Transpor- 
tation Company. 

Reversed. 

July 5, 1927. 
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Preliminary Injunction Granted Barring 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
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Trade Marks 


Sule of Radio Sets by Cor poration 


District Court Finds Offending Device Similar to One 
Previously Adjudged to Be Infringement. 


HazELTINE CORPORATION AND INDEPEND- 
ENT RADIO Manuracturers, ING., 
PLAINTIFFS V. ELectric SERyICE EN- 
GINEERING CORPoRATION. E. 41-253. 
District COURT, SourHERN DISTRICT 
or New YORK. 

A preliminary injunction restraining 
the sale of radio receiving sets was 
granted where an interlocutory decree 
adjudging the claim in suit valid and in- 
fringed had been granted previous®y. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin and Edmonds 
(Willis H. Taylor, Jr. of counsel) for 
plaintiffs. Leonard Day for defendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge } 
Thacher is as follows: 

In a suit between the same parties | 
(Equity No. 29-215) an interlocutory de- 
cree was entered adjudging the claim 
here in suit valid and infringed by the 
manufacture and sale of defendant’s 
Dynodyne Receiver, Exhibit 9. (Hazel- 
tine Corp’n v. Electric Service Engineer- 
ing Corp’n, 18 Fed. 2d. 662), and the 
usual injunction against continued in- 
fringement issued. Thereafter the. de- 
fendant manufactured and sold radio re- 
ceiving sets similar to Exhibit 3, **Dyno- 
dyne 1005,” which the plaintiffs insist in- 
fringes the same patent and claim. A 
motion was made to punish the defend- 
ant for contempt of the injunction in the 
original suit. This motion was denied 
without prejudice to the consideration of 
infringement and the granting of any 
remedies therefor in a suit for infringe- 
ment based upon the facts disclosed in 
the moving papers. (See Memorandum 
filed April 27, 1927, in Equity No. 29- 
215.) Thereafter this suit was com- 
menced and this motion made for a pre- 
liminary injunction, in support of which 
the plaintiff has submitted the papers 
submitted in support of the motion to 
punish for contempt in the other suit, 
and the defendant has submitted the 
papers submitted by it in opposition to | 
that motion, 


Similarity Noted 
In Two Exhibits 


The only differences in structure be- 
tween Dynodyne Exhibit 9 in the ori- 
ginal suit and Dynodyne Exhibit 3 on | 
this motion are that in Exhibit 3 the 
metal shields present in Exhibit 9 be- 
tween the first and second and the sec- 


omitted; the radio frequency trensfor- 
mers in plaintiff’s Exhibit 9 are at an 
incline from the horizontal of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent, whereas these trans- 
formers in Exhibit 3 are placed in three- 
dimensional array, and the radio fre- 
quency tubes in Exhibit 8 are placed in 
a slightly different physical position with 
relation to the other parts of the set. 
The circuit arrangements are substanti- 
ally the same, and the neutralizing con- 
densers employed for the purpose of 
neutralization are the same. It seems 
to me clear beyond doubt that had Ex- 
hibit 3 been the infringing “device in- 
volved in the other suit the same result 
would have been reached. Indeed, the 
same claims are here made as were made 
upon the trial, and no others. It is the 
defendant’s contention here, as it was 
there, that the coils in the defendant’s 
device do not have “a ratio of turns equal 
to the inverse ratio of the capacities with 
which they are associated.” In support 
of this contention affidavits of experts 
who have attempted to measure some of 
the capacities with which the coils are 
associated have been submitted. These 
experts, I believe, entirely misconceive 
the theory of the patent and the mean- 
ing of the claim, The ratio referred to 
in the claim involves all of the capaci- 
ties inherent in the two circuits and it 
is clear that all the inherent capacities 
are not susceptible of even approximate 
measurement, and from the papers here 
submitted it is equally clear that there 
is great uncertainty in the measurement 
of any of them. I believe the only ra- 
tional basis for conclusion as to the exist- 
ence of such ratios is theoretical and is 
al measurement. 

This is abundantly clear from Profes- 
sor Hazeltine’s affidavit in support of 
this motion as well as from his testi- 
mony on the former trial. The question 
was very thoroughly and deliberately 
considered in the other case, and the con- 


— 





Southern Cotton Oil Company, 336 0. 
G. 510, 55 App. D. C, 288, in which the 
Court affirmed the concurrent decisions 
of this office holding that, in view of the 
present opposer’s use of the trade mark 
here in question, the applicant there 
was not entitled to register the term 
“Snowdrift” as a trade mark for “a sub- 
stitute for the white of eggs in the mak- 
ing of meringue, marshmallow, topping 
and icing for pastry, pies and puddings.” 


Packing Was Factor. 

In that case it may be noted stress 
was laid by both of the officg tribunals 
on the manner jn which the applicant 
packaged and sold its goods, the ex- 
aminer of interferences stating that both 
the product of the applicant and the op- | 
poser were packaged goods, both to be 
used in the kitchen in connection with 
other ingredients jin preparing pies, 
cakes and other articles of food, and the 
Commissioner, as appears from an in- 
spection of his decision, referred to the 
same fact. 

In the present case the applicant is not 
selling its goods in any such way. Its 
product is sold in large containers to ice 
cream manufacturers and bakers. The 
purchasers would therefore be less 
likely to think that the product origin- 
ated with opposer, than if it was re- 
tailed in packages similar to opposer's 
tobe used in ordinary cooking. 

Under all the circumstances of the 
case, it is thought that the opposition 
was properly dismissed. 

The decisi: ti of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is afiirmed, 


duly 21, 1927 





clusion reached in the opinion was stated 
as follows: 

“The schematic circuit diagram of the 
defendant’s receiving set discloses that 
in each audion circuit arrangement the 
grid and plate circuits are ‘coupled 
through a common junction point’ (at the 
filament terminal) ‘and through a capac- 
ity’ (the coupling capaciw existing be- 
tween the grid and the plate). A coil 
is ‘connected between said junction point 
and one terminal of said coupling capac- 
ity’ (the plate terminal). ‘Connected be- 
tween said junction point and the other 
terminal of the coupling capacity’ (the 


grid terminal) there is ‘an auxiliary coil’ | 
| (the tapped-off portion of the secondary 


soil having 1515 turns) ‘and a neutraliz- 
iz capacity.’ Thus the physical set-up 
is precisely in accordance with the claim. 
Bw the claim is limited by further re- 
quirements that the neutralizing capacity 
sha:. be unequal to the coupling capacity, 


; that the coils shall be closely coupled | 


electromagnetically and shall have a 


ratio of turns equal to the inverse ratio | 
of the capaefties with which they are | 


associated, 


Quotes From Opinion 
In Previous Case 

“Relying upon these limitations, the 
defendant, denying infringement, insists 
that it has not been shown that the coils 
in its device are ‘closely coupled electro- 
magnetically,’ or that they have ‘a ratio 
of turns equal to the inverse ratio of the 


capacities with which they are respec- | 


tively associated.’ The physical embodi- 
ment of the neutralizing capacities in the 
grid circuits of the first two audions is 
found in the little instruments of glass, 
wire, and brass soldered in place upon 
the supporting bar to which the cylinders 
upon which the coils are wound are at- 
tached. These instrumetns are so con- 
structed that by the movement of the 
brass jacket the ratio of the capacities 
may be varied and adjusted to complete 


neutralization. When this adjustment is | 


made, as it can be, by means of a simple 
test for ascertaining the presence or ab- 
sence of capacity coupling, the brass 
jacket is soldered in place and permanent 
neutralization thus attained. The de- 
fendant’s device has been so adjusted, 
and the tests to which it was subjected 
disclosed that this permanent adjustment 
has resulted in complete neutralization 
of capacity coupling. 

“Without attempting to restate the 
laws of physics which govern the flow 
of electric currents in circuits capacita- 
tively and electromagnetically coupled 
and the influence thereon of ‘ine 
and impedance, it will suffice to say that 
from these laws it is manifest, as stated 
by the plaintiff’s expert, that when the 
defendant’s set is thus permanently ad- 
Justed for the neutralization of capacity 
coupling the ratios of capacities and of 
turns upon the coils stated in claim 1 of 
the first patent in suit must, of necessity 
and by virtue of physical law, exist, So 
far as the coupling of the two coils is 
concerned, the tests disclosed that the 
electromagnetic coupling between the 
tapped-off portion of the secondary coil 
is 72 per cent of unity. The highest de- 
gree of electromagnetic coupling attain- 
able between two coils constructed under 
ideal conditions is 95 per cent of unity. 

While the degree of coupling indicated 
by the tests is subject to qualification 
because the tests were made with the 
coils removed from their environment in 
the receiving instrument, it is clearly 
established that, whatever the precise de- 
gree of coupling between these two coils 
may be, it is sufficiently close to produce 
the desired results. The physical strue 
ture of the two coils : t 
the coupling is certc‘nly n 
cally the two coils arc 


luctance 


ot loose. Physi- 


are as closely \- 
ciated as they well may e md pan 
oe be more closely coupled un- 
ess interw P i 
=~ oven or by the use of iron 
“The physical structure is 
testimonial of infringement. 
ture of the coils shows the 
purpose to closely couple them. 
Justable character of the 
capacities affords means 
capacity ratios 
justed as the |] 


in itself a 
The struc- 
designer’s 
The ad- 
neutralizing 
by 
may be delicately ad- 
ast step in 2 ¢ : 
tion of a permanently menace 
ment. The designer’ Wain 
neutralization through the use of closely 
coupled coils, and the See va 
ratios of coils and capacities, is therefate 
apparent. It must be held that the d : 
fendant’s device infringes claim 1 of the 
first patent in suit.” ; 
What was said then may be said with 


a 
SL 





alone discloses that | 


| ing of section 202(c)1 
| 1566(a), the transaction must be a re- 


which the | 


CO en errr 


vr 

equal truth regarding Donydyne Exhibit 
3, except that the electromagnetic coup- 
ling between the coils referred to is 69 
per cent of unity instead of 72 per cent. 

The net result of the slight changes 
in structure between the two sets has 
been to slightly change the capacity 
values which are to be neutralized. What- 
ever these changes may be they are un- 
important, because neutralized .by ad- 
justment of the neutralizing capacities in 
precisely the same way in the two in- 
struments. I have no doubt that Dyno- 
dyne Exhibit 3 is an infringement of 
claim 1, and the validity of this claim 
having already been adjudicated it fol- 
lows that the plaintiff is entitled to an 
injunction pendente lite. 

July 18, 1927. 


Standard Oil Loses 
In Trade Mark Case 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
inently shown in that the lines of the 


| circle are wider and in the space be- 
| tween the outer and inner circles ap- 


pear the words “Red Crown Gasoline.” 
Within the fnner circle is a represen- 
tation of a crown of royalty including 
the jewels and other features incident 
to a crown. The jewels are indicated 
by lighter cqlors and the main body 
of the crown is of red. 

When each mark is viewed in its en- 
tirety, the common features reside in the 
two concentric circles, the printing in 
the space between them, in which print- 
ing the word “Red” is common, and the 
location of the representation of the hat 
and crown, respectively, within the inner 
circle, together with the presence of the 
colors red, white and blue. 

In dismissing the opposition, the opin- 
ion of the First Assistant Commissioner, 
William A. Kinnan, states that “If con- 
centric circles, with printing in the space 
between them, and the red color were 
fairly original with opposer, it is be- 
lieved opposer should prevail, but when 
the fact is considered that these circles 
and printing are exceedingly common in 


| trade-mark signs and symbols, and the 


use of the color red is a right common 
to both parties and any and all other 
dealers in this class of goods, it must 
be held these features are not distinctive 
features of opposer’s mark, would not 
greatly impress purchasers, and opposer 
is only entitled to protection as to the 
more salient and special features of its 
mark. It would seem there is nothing 
in common between the two marks when 
viewed in their entirety that would cause 
confusion in trade. It is believed that 
the average purchaser, exercising any 
care at all, would not confuse the appli- 


| eant’s mark with that of the opposer, or 


the latter’s goods.” 


Any Property Exchange 
For Money Is a Sale 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

a readily realizable market value, no 
gain or loss shall be recognized. * * * 

“(3) When (A) a person transfers any 
property, real, personal or mixed, to a 
corporation, and immediately after the 
transfer is in control of such corpora- 
im, * * 5% 


Held To Involve Status. 


The facts in the instant case do not 
warrant the view that there was an 
exchange of property but rather the 
conclusion that the transaction involved 
a conveyance of property for a consider- 
ation in money and therefore constituted 
a sale. A sale is a transfer of property 
or a right from one man to another, in 
consideration of a sum of money, as op- 
posed to barter, exchange, or gift. 
(Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. San- 
ders, 47 Fed., 604; Words & Phrases 
(vol. 4, p. 436). In the resolution of the 
board of directors of the M Hotel Co. 
quoted above, it is stated that the prop- 
erty is to be purchased, and a cash con- 
sideration therefor is named. To hold 
that such a transaction was an “ex- 
change” of property would be to run 
counter to the accepted understanding 
of the term “sale.” The proper rule 
with respect to the proposition involved 
is succinctly stated in I. T. 1410 (C. B. 
1-2, 25), wherein it is provided that “to 
constitute an exchange within the mean- 
and of article 


ciprocal transfer of property for prop- 

erty as distinguished from a transfer of 

property for a money consideration.” 
The transaction in the instant case is 


| designated as a purchase of property and 
| contains every element of a sale. 
S purpose to attain | 


There- 
fore, section 202(c)3, which deals with 
exchanges of property, is obviously in- 
applicable, and the contention of the tax- 
payer in this respect’ must be denied for 
the reason that there was no exchange 
of property involved but a transfer of 
property for a money consideration. 
G. C. M. 1977. 


iy 


When you want to know 
something about any ac- 
livity of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry Division 


of The United States 


Daily. 


Its services are 


available without. 


char ge to 


subscribers. 
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Condiiional Pardon 
Prevents Deportation 


Of Convicted Alien 


Moral Turpitude Provision 
of Immigration Law Sus- 
pended by Procedure, 
Court Rules. 


EXPARTE MAT NOVIACI. 
14571. District Court, 
DistricT OF OHIO. 

The petitioner, after taking out his 
first papers for citizenship, was indicted, 
tried and convicted of a crime involving 
moral turpitude. Subsequently he re- 


NORTHERN 


ceived a conditional pardon from the | 


governor. The court held that this par- 
don was sufficient to prevent deportation. 

The opinion of Judge Jones on petition 
for writ of habeas corpus follows: 


The necessity of prompt disposition | 


of a case of this character and the ac- 
cumulation of other submitted matters 
pressing for consideration and determin- 


ation, will not permit the setting out or | 


extended discussion of reasons for the 
conclusion reached. is 
The petitioner, Mat Noviacic, by this 


petition, seeks release from the custody | 


of the immigration authorities of the 
Department of Labor and a discharge 
from an order of deportation. The facts, 
as to which there is no dispute 
briefly stated: 

That the petitioner came to this coun- 
try from his native land, Jugo-Slavia, 
in 1910. In April, 1917, he filed first pa- 


pers for citizenship in the Common Pleas | passed in 1913. 


court of Lorain County, Ohio. 
Wife Shot in Quarrel. 
In 1918, answering the call to arms in 
behalf of the Allies, sent out 


ly joined the armed forces of his native 


two years service in the army and re- 
turned to the United States in 1920 and 


again took up his residence in Lorain, | 


Ohio. 


In December of 1924, during an alter- | 
cation with another man arising out of | 


the question of his wife’s fidelity, his 
wife received wounds of which she died. 


murder, tried and convicted of man- 
from two to 20 years in the Ohio peni- 
tentiary. 

On March 14, 1927, he received and ac- 
cepted what purports to be a pardon 


executed by the Governor of the State | 


of Ohio. His offense was one involving | mediate consumption or storage, stock 


moral turpitude, and his conviction and 
sentence therefore made him subject to 
deportation unless pardoned. 

Section 19 of the Immigration laws 


of February 5, 1917, insofar as appli- | 


cable here, provides: 


alien who is hereafter sentenced to im- 


prisonment for a term of one year or | 


more because of conviction in this coun- 
try of a crime involving moral turpi- 


of the alien to the United States * * * 
shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary 
of Labor, be taken into custody and de- 
ported.” 

And provides further, 

“That the provision of this section re- 
specting the deportation of aliens con- 


victed of a crime involving moral tur- | 


pitude shall not apply to one who has 


been pardoned * * *; nor shall any alien | 
convicted as aforesaid be deported un- | 
til after the termination of his imprison- | 


ment * = *” 
Pardon Not Paroie. 
If the petitioner has a pardon within 
the meaning of the word as used in that 
section, he cannot be deported. The per- 


the Governor is: 


“Therefore, by virtue of the authority | 


vested in the Governor, by the Consti- 
tution and the Etatutes of the State, I 
do hereby grant the said Mat Noviacic a 
conditional pardon, and do by these pre- 


sents release him from confinement un- | 


der the sentence aforesaid; and that he 
reports as if on parole for one year.” 
This pardon was executed by the Gov- 
ernor under authority of Sections 99, 100, 
and 101 of the General Code of Ohio. 
Section 19 of the Immigration Act 
makes no mention of distinction as to 
absolute or conditional pardons. From 


that a pardon may be conditional, and 
he State of Ohio, by the sections above 
noted, has conferred the power upon its 


Governor to grant conditional pardons. | 


An absolute pardon is one which frees 
the criminal without any condition what- 
ever; a conditional pardon is 


ance of which is necessary to the validity 
of the pardon. It is my view of the law 
that the word “pardon” in the Immi- 
gration Act includes conditional, as well 
as avsolute pardons. Ex parte William 
Wells, 18 Nov. 307 (59 U. S. 307). 
Performance Perfects Pardon 
This is a pardon with a condition an- 
nexed, performance of which is _ neces- 


sary to its validity; but it is, neverthe- | 


less, a pardon. Thé petitioner has ac- 
cepted it and must report, as provided 
therein. 

If he does so, his conditional pardon 
becomes absolute. If he complies with 
the condition, it cannot be revoked. 


156, 158, 160 (32 U.S. 94). 
It is urged by the immigration au- 


thorities that this pardon of the Gov- | 
ernor is, in effect, no more than a pa- | 
role, but I am not inclined to so view | 


it. It does not have the effect nor the 
character of a parole. The acceptance of 
its conditions created a potential pardon, 
to become absolute upon performance. 

Generally, a parole merely suspends 
the execution of the sentence during good 
behavior; this pardon, although condi- 
tional, terminates the sentence and be- 
comes irrevocable when and if the con- 
ditions are fullfilled. 

If, as the Department of Labor claims, 
he was granted a parole only, he would 


In Law. No. | 


' in pursuance of State legislation, which 
| vequire certification showing that a test 


| late interstate commerce. 


| that these requirements were reasonable | [C@'th, : 
; while it may prevent persons and ani- 
| mals suffering under contagious or in- 


are, | 


| from enforcing the regulations of the 


| follows: 


in this | 
country to secure enlistment of resident | 
aliens, he went to Europe and voluntari- | 


' | ported or moved into the State. 
He was indicted by the Grand Jury of | 


Lorain County, Ohio, for second degree | 


| Located in California 
slaughter, and sentenced to a term of | 


| breeding purposes have .been tested by 
| the agglutination method within the 12 


| interstate movement of poultry must be 


“Except as hereinafter provided, any | approved 


4 | tions would constitute 
tude within five years after the entry | 


; and would contravene Section 8 of Ar- 
| ticle I of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


, other 
tinent language of the pardon signed by | 


| ized by such State to do bacillary white 


| No official bacillary white diarrhea ag- 
| glutination tests are carried on in or 


| carry on the tests or issue the certifi- 
the earliest times, it has been recognized | 


one to | 
which a condition is annexed, perform- | 


| the conditions are broken by him, the 





| the facts from 
' Brazier v. 


| the President reserved the right to re- 
United States v. Wilson, 7 Peters 150, | 


| ance with conditions, and it was held 


| visions respecting requirements and con- 


Immigration 


| State Is Held to Have Pow 


f 
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State Laws 


er to Regulate 


Importation of Chickens and Eggs 


Requirement of Health Certificate Found to Be Reasona- 


ble and Not an Interference 


Must Hatcu IncusBator Co. INC., 
PLAINTIFF, V. I. L. PATTERSON, GOVER- 
NOR OF THE STATE OF OREGON, I. H. 
VAN WINKLE, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
THE STATE OF OREGON, AND W. H. 
LYTLE, STATE VETERINARIAN OF THE 
STATE OF OREGON. E-8915, DISTRICT 
CouRT, DISTRICT OF OREGON. 

The State Livestock Sanitary Board of 

Oregon promulgated regulations, made | 


of hatching eggs, baby chicks, growing 
stock and breeding stock imported into , 
the State has been made. The test must | 
show freedom from Bacillary White 
Diarrhea and is to be made by the ag- 
glutination method. { 
The plaintiff contended that the en- | 
forcement of these regulations would 
constitute an unlawful attempt to regu- | 
The court held 


and lawful. alae 
Dey, Hampson & Neison for plaintiff. 


1b eve inkle and Willis 8S. Moore ; i 
I. H. Van Winkle anc illis | levig Sia: aces es tae es 
' pose of self-protection it may establish 


for defendants. 

Before Gilbert, Circuit Judge, Bean 
and MeNary, District Judges. 

The full text of the per curiam opinion 
follows: | 

This is a suit brought by a California | 
corporation to restrain the defendants 


State Livestock Sanitary Board of the 
State of Oregon, made in pursuance of 
an Act of the legislature of said State | 

The regulations in question are as | 

“All hatching eggs, baby chicks, grow- 
ing and breeding stock, transported or 
otherwise moved into the State of Ore- | 
gon, must be accompanied by an official 





“1, That all hatching eggs, baby | 
chicks and growing stock have come 
from parent stock which has been found 
free from Bacillary White Diarrhea by 
the application of the agglutination test 
within 12 months immediately prior 
to the time when such hatching eggs, | 
baby chicks or growing stock are trans- | 


Piaintiff’s Hatcheries 


“9 
“ 


That all stock to be used for 


months prior to importation and found | 
free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 
“Provided, however, that eggs for im- | 


for immediate slaughter, and stock for 
exhibition purposes, and official Egg 
Laying Contests be not included in this | 
order. 

“All certificates for importation or 
by the recognized livestock 
sanitary officials of the state of origin.” 

Plaintiff contends that the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of these regula- 
an unlawful at- 
tempt to regulate interstate commerce, 


It appears from the complaint that 
plaintiff “is now and for several years 
last past has been engaged in the breed- 
ing of and the transportation and sale | 
in interstate commerce of baby chicks;” 
that “its hatcheries are located in the 
Petaluma district in the State of Cali- | 
fornia, from which point it ships an- 
nually to buyers in the State of Oregon | 
approximately one-half million baby 
chicks of the value of approximately 
$75,000.00, and also ships annually into 
and through the State of Oregon into 
States and foreign countries in 
excess of one million baby chicks of the 
value of approximately $150,000.00;° 
that no authorized inspector exists in 
the State of California “who is author- 





diarrhea agglutination test work. 
“No bacillary white diarrhea official 
state flock test charts exist in said State. 


by the State of California. No official 
description of the agglutination test has 
been supplied by an Oregon laboratory. 
No State board or official exists in the 
State of California authorized by law to 


cates required by the regulations of the 
State Livestock Sanitary Board of the 
State of Oregon.” 

It is further averred, in effect, that 
the enforcement of said regulations 
would render ineffective any attempt’ 
upon the part of the plaintiff to procure 


be still subject to the laws of Ohio and 
to all intents and purposes a prisoner 
serving a sentence, and , as such, not 
subject to deportation unless and until 





pardon forfeited, and the petitioner re- 


leased after service of the remainder of 
| his sentence. Under Section 19, he shall 


not be “deported until after the termina- 
tion of his imprisonment.” 
Commutation Distinguishable. 

I think the case distinguishable on 
United States ex rel. | 
Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, 5 Fed. (2nd) 163. In that case there 
was a commutation of sentence wherein 


voke the commutation for non-compli- 


not to be a pardon precluding deporta- 
tion under the Alien Act. of May 10, 
1920. 

This act of Congress was a war mea- | 
sure and not, in my opinion, analagous | 
to Section 19 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917. The Ohio Statutes, Section 99 
et seq. General Code, recognize the dis- 
tinction between pardon and commuta- 
tion of sentence by making different pro- 





ditions as to each. 

In view of these cinsiderations the 
writ will be granted and the petitioner 
discharged. 

July 19, 1927, 


| tation into or 


1 so appear to be unreasonable. 


With Interstate Commerce. 

orders for the sale of chicks within the 
State of Oregon, and result in inflicting 
upon its business a vital and irreparable 


' injury. 


The State has power to pass quaran- 
tine and inspection laws, and to pre- 
scribe the necessary regulations, as well 
as the subject to which they may be ap- 
plied. This power, however, can not go 
beyond the necessities of the case and 


' prohibit or burden interstate commerce. 


Railroad Co. v. Husen, 95 U. S. 465; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany v. Haber, 169 U. S. 618; Town of 
Greensboro v. Ehrenreich, 80 Ala. 579; 


| Evans v. Chicago & N. W. R. Co., 122 


N. W. (Minn.) 876. 

In the first case cited the court 
(p. 472): 

“While we unhesitatingly admit that 
a State may pass sanitary laws, and 
laws for the protection of life, liberty, 
health, or property within its borders; 


fectious diseases, or convicts, &c., from 


quarantine, and reasonable inspection 
laws, it may not interfere with transpor- 
through the State, be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary for 
its self-protection. It may not, under 
the cover of exerting its police powers, 
substantially prohibit or burden either 
foreign or interstate commerce.” 


Regulations Not Excluded 
By Any Act of Congress 


The Governor’s proclamation declares 


| it to have been determined that the 


poultry industry of Oregon is suffer- 


| ing a severe loss annually from Bacil- 


lary White Diarrhea in baby chicks, and 


b ne | the regulations provide that the impor- 
3 | health certificate certifying as follows: | 
land. He was honorably discharged after | 


tation of hatching eggs and baby chicks 
and growing and breeding stock of 
poultry must be accompanied by an of- 


| ficial health certificate. 


There can be no question of the power 


| of the State Legislature to exclude the 


importation of eggs or chicks that will 
result in disease to the poultry of the 
State, there having been no act of Con- 
gress covering the matter. By the act 
of May 29, 1884, Congress conferred the 


| power to exclude from interstate com- 


merce diseased cattle and horses, and 
the act of August 15, 1921, 42 Stat. 159, 


| known as the Packers and Stockyards 


Act, defines “livestock” to mean cattle, 
sheep, swine, horses, mules or goats, 
whether live or dead. Oregon, there- 
fore, has not entered a field from which 
it has been excluded by Congress . 
There being no doubt of the authority 
of the State to exclude the importation 
of eggs and chicks which will bring 
disease to the poultry of Oregon, the 
only question in the case is whether or 
not it is shown by the bill that the ‘pro- 
visions of the act are unreasonable. 
Similar State statutes have been 
brought before the courts on the ques- 
tion of their validity. The Act of Con- 
gress of March 38, 1905, authorizing the 
Secrtary of Agriculture to quarantine 
any State or any portion thereof when 
he shall have determined that cattle or 
other livestock in such State or territory 


| are affected with any contagious disease, 


was upheld. 
U. S. 198. 


Means Employed 


Must Be Reasonable 
“The State—Congress not having as- 


Rasmussen v. Idaho, 181 


; sumed charge of the matter as involved 


in interstate commerce—may protect its 
people and their property against such 
dangers, taking care always that the 
means employed to that end do not go 
beyond the necessities of the case or un- 
reasonably burden the exercise of privi- 
leges secured by the Constitution of the 
United States.” Reid vy. Colorado, 187 
U. S. 137. 

In the same case it was said: 

“The rule is that it should never be 


held that Congress intends to supersede 


or suspend the exercise of the reserve 
powers of a State, even where that may 
be done, unless and except so far as its 
purpose to do so is clearly manifest.” 
Reid v. Colorado, 187 U. S. 187, 148. 
And the court held that such regula- 
tions must be assumed to be appropriate 
and reasonable unless they appeared on 
their face to be unreasonable. 

In Asbell v. Kansas, 209 U. S. 251, the 
State statute made it a misdemeanor to 
transport into the State, cattle from any 
point south thereof, except for immedi- 
ate slaughter, without an inspection and 
certification as healthy, either by the 
proper State official or by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Interior De- 
partment. 

From the facts alleged in the bill in 
the present case it does not necessarily 
follow that the requirements of the 
Oregon law are unreasonable. It is ob- 
viously impossible that the desired pro- 
tection from the specified disease could 
be secured by any inspection of eggs 
or chicks as they arrive at the State line. 
No method of detecting the presence of 
a diseased condition in eggs or chicks is 


| conceivable other than that which the 
| act provides. 


It is not ground for injunctive relief 
to say that no inspector exists in the 
State of California who is authorized 
by the State to do bacillary white diar- 
thea agglutination test work, or that no 


en a a me 


| section 200 of the Revenue Act of 1918, | 


such tests are carried on in or by the! 


the test has been supplied by an Oregon 
laboratory, or to allege that the enforce- 
ment of the regulations will render in- 


| effective any attempt on the plaintiff's 


part to sell eggs or chicks within the 
State of Oregon. 

There being no affirmative or proof 
to sustain the charge that the regula- 


; tions are unreasonable, the application 


for a restraining order is to be deter- 
mined solely upon a consideration of the 
provisions of the regulations in the 
light of the question whether or not they 
appear upon their face to be unreason- 
able. We are not convinced that they 


The ap- 
dlication is denied. 


| State, or that no official description of | 


| 
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Citizenship 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


AMENS : Moral Turpitude: 


Deportation: 


Pardon.—Where alien petitioner 


has filed first papers for citizenship and subsequently was indicted for 
second degree murder and was tried and convicted of manslaughter, held, 
pardon of govenor, though conditional, was within provisions of Section 19 of 
Immigration Laws of 1917 and prevented deportation—Ex parte Mat Noviacio. 
((District Court, Northern District of Ohio.) Yearly Index Page 1657, Col. 1 


(Volume II). 


NTERSTATE COMMERCE: Regulation: Validity: Privilege of State to 

Regulate Importation of Diseased Chickens and Eggs.—Regulations of State 
Livestock Sanitary Board of Oregon, made in pursuance of State legislation, 
which require certification showing that a test of hatching eggs, baby chicks, 
srowing stock and breeding stock imported into the State has been made, which 
test shows freedom from Bacillayy White Diarrhea, held, reasonable regulation 
and not an unlawful attempt te regulate interstate commerce.—Must Hatch 


Incubator Co., Inc., v. Patterson et al. 


(District Court, District of Oregon.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1657, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


GHIPPING: Liabilities and Duties of Tug to its Tow.—A tug is not an insurer 
of the safety of its tow, nor is there imposed upon it the obligation of a 
common carrier, it is charged with the duty of exercising reasonable and 


ordinary care.—Southgate v. 


Eastern Transportation Co. 


(Circuit Court of 


Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1656, Col. 1 (Volume IJ). 


SHIPPING: Liability of Tug to its Tow. 


A tug is not liable to its tow for 


damages resulting from the unseaworthy condition of the tow or for fail- 
ure of the tow’s owners to properly man and equip it—Southgate v. Eastern 
Transportation Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.)—Yearly Index 


Page 1656, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


GHIPPING: Liability of Tug to its Tow: Presumptions: Burden of Proof.— 

The happening of an accident to a tow does not of itself raise any pre- 
sumption of negligence on the part of the tug; and the burden of proof is upon 
the party seeking to charge the tug with liability therefor.—-Southgate v. 
Eastern Transportation Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit.) —Yearly 


Index Page 1656, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Trade Marks and Patents 


ATENTS: Infringement: Preliminary Injunction: Radio Receiving Set.— 

- Where claim 1 of Hazeltine patent 1450080 in an interlocutory decree had 
been held valid and infringed by the defendant’s dynodyne receiver and defend- 
ant manufactures and sells radio receivers similar to first referred to dynodyne 
receiver which present receiver plaintiffs insist infringes same patent and 
claim, the net result between sets being a slight change in capacity values 
which are to be neutralized in exactly the same way in both sets, held: That 


. 


defendant’s defense is the same as in adjudicated case and it appears that 
same result would have been reached had dynodyne receiver here involved } 
Preliminary injunction granted.—Hazeltine Corp. et al. 


been in question. 


y. Electric Service Engineering Corp. (District Court, 
New York, 1927.)—Yearly Index Page 1656, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


TORADE MARKS: Descriptive Properties of Goods: g a 

Selling.—In decision whether two kinds of goods are of same descriptive 
properties the Patent Office takes into consideration the manner in which goods 
are packed and sold, and when goods are sold in large containers to manufac- 
turers there is less likelihood of confusion than when retailed in small package 
for domestic cooking.—Southern Cotton Oil Co. v. Gould Cream Co. (Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Patent Office.) —Yearly Index /Page 1656, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


Product: 


Firm Classed as One 
Of Personal Service 


Stockholders Were Regularly 
Engaged in the Conduct 
of Their Business. 


[Continued from Page 8.J 

as expense. Pursuant to said agreement, 
Innes and Behney were each paid a 
minimum salary during the taxable 
years, and in addition thereto each drew 
such sums as the business justified, such 
withdrawals being made practically each 
month. For the year 1919 Innes received 
a total of $4,164.82 and Behney received 
a total of $4,164.82, of which sum in each 
case $1,710 was charged as expenses and 
$2,454.82 was charged to the Innes- 
Behney Optical Co. account. 
come reported for 1919, computed by de- 
ducting all expenses, including salaries 
charged therto, was $7,581.68, dis- 
tributed equally to the two stockholders. 
For the vear 1920, Innes received the 
total sum of $5,247.01 and Behney re- 
ceived the total sum of $5,247.01, of 
which sum in each case $2,510 was 
charged as expense and $2,737.01 was 
charged to the Innes-Behney Optical Co. 
account. The net income reported for 
1920, computed by deducting all expen- 
ses, including salaries charged thereto, 
was $8,689.33 distributed equally to the 
two stockholders. 

Petitioner made income iax returns 
for the years 1919 and 1920 as a personal 
service corporation. The respondent de- 
nied classification as a personal service 


quested permission to file amended re- 
turns with the allowance of additional 
compensation to the two stockholders as 
salaries. This was also denied by re- 
spondent and the deficiencies asserted. 

Opinion by Van Fossan: The petitioner 
raises but two questions: (1) Was peti- 
tioner a personal service corporation in 
1919 and 1920 within the meaning of 


and (2) in the alternative, are the total 
sums paid to Innes and Behney reason- 
able allowances for salaries or other com- 
pensation for personal services actually 
rendered, and allowance as a deduction 
under section 234(a)(1). 

Three essential conditions must be 
met to bring a corporation within the 
personal service classification provided 
by section 200 of the Revenue Act of 
1918. (1) the principal stockholders 
must be regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of the business,+(2) the income 
must be primarily attributable to their 
activities, and (3) capital must not be a 
material income-producing factor. The 
statute also expressly excludes any cor- 
portation 50 per cent of whose income is 
derived from trading as a principal or 
from Government war contracts. Con- 
fronted with this definition, each case 
must be considered and determined upon 
its own peculiar facts and circumstances. 


The net in- | 


corporation and petitioner thereupon re- | 


TRADE MARKS: Descriptive Properties of Goods: 

Milk Powder and Shortening Compound.—Opposition to registra- 
tion of mark for skim milk powder will not be sustained upon prior use of a 
mark for shortening compound, even though both could be used in the making 
of bread or pastry, the goods being so entirely unlike that there is no probability 
of confusion.—Southern Cotton Oil Co. v. Gould Cream Co. 
Patents, Patent Office, 1927.)—Yearly Index Page 1656, Col. 4 (Volume IT). 





Southern District of 


Manner of Packing and 


Use for Same Ultimate 


(Commissioner of 


(See, Appeal of Bryant and Stratton 
Commercial School, Inc., 1 B. T. A. 32). 


A reference to the findings of fact will 
suffice to demonstrate that this petitioner 
fully satisfies all the conditions of the 
definition. Innes and Behney, owners of 
all the stock, devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to the business of the petitioner, 
and through their efforts and reputations 
produced substantially all, if not all, of 
the business. Such capital as was em- 
ployed in the business was principally in- 
vested in furniture, fixtures, machinery, 
tools and supplies essential to the pro- 
duction of eye-glasses. The small 
amount invested in saleable merchandise 


was negligible and produced only about | 


three per cent of the total income. The 
machinery and tools while necessarily in- 
volving the use of capital, were not, of 
themselves, income-producers. 
were no more than the implements with 
which Innes and Behney exercised the 
skill of their profession. The lenses and 
frames were not kept for sale as such 
and had little value until made up as eye- 
glasses through the services performed 
upon them by Innes and Behney. Even 


then they were of no practical value to | 


anyone except the persons for whom they 
were specifically made. 
of the personal services of Innes and 
Behney, the exercise of their judgment 
and skill, the capital employed in this 
business was useless as a producer of 
income to the petitioner. (See, Appeal 
of Rhoades, Brownson and Kampman, 
Inc., 2 B. T. A. 194). 


It is not essential to a compliance with | 


the Act that no capital whatever be em- 
ployed in the business. Few modern 
businesses are conducted without the use 
of capital in some form or other, and it 
cannot be assumed that Congress _ in- 
tended any such narrow limitation. The 
business of the petitioner is essentially 
the sale of the services of Innes and 
Behney as skilled optometrists and opti- 
cians of high reputation. It is their 
ability to make and fit eye-glasses satis- 
factorily to the individual needs of its 
customers that the petitioner sells and 
Amount 
1920 
$8,429.50 
12,168.85 
10,345.75 
1,110.62 
6,491.05 $32,054.74 
from which it derives its income. It is 


1919 
$6,547.05 
10,966.00 
8,095.71 
882.29 


| a dealer in the experience and technical 


knowledge of these two men, just as the 
lawyer, the doctor and the artist, with 
large capital investments in libraries and 
tools and equipment, are dealers in the 
technical knowledge and service of their 
professions. 

We are of the opinion that petitioner 
is a personal service corporation within 
the meaning of section 200 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 and so hold. In view 
of our conclusion on the first issue, itis 
unnecessary to consider the second issue 
raised on this appeal. 

Judgment will be entered for the peti- 
tioner. 

Considered by Marquette, Milliken and 
Phillips. 

August 2, 1927 


| Archer, 


| Coquelin, Constant. 


Dante, Alighieri. 





They | 


Independently | 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress | r 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, (| 
books in foreign languages,. official documents and , 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


American country life association. Farm , 
income and farm life; a symposium | 
on the relation of the social and eco- 
nomic factors in rural progress, pre- 
pared by a joint committee: Dwight 
Sanderson, chairman and editor, John | 
H. Kolk, M. L. Wilson, representing | 
the American country life association, | 
Andrew Boss, F. D. Farrell, O. G. | 
Lloyd, representing the American | 
‘arm economics association. Pub- 
lished by means of a grant from the | 
Institute of social and religious re- 
search. 324 p. N. Y., Pub. by the | 
University of Chicago press, 1927. 

27-15207 

William. Three plays, with a ; 
personal note by Bernard Shaw. 268 
p. London, Constable, 1927. 27-15097 | 

Blain, Hugh Mercer. A near century of | 
public service in New Orleans; the 
story of the origin and progress of | 
the gas, street railway and electric | 
service. 80 p. illus. New Orleans, | 
La., New Orleans public service, 1927. 
27-15210 

The art of 

acting; a discussion by Henry | 

Irving and Dion Boucicault. 93 p. | 

(Publications of the Dramatic museum | 

of Columbia university. 5th series, | 

Papers on acting. II) N. Y., Dra- 

matic museum of Columbia univer- 

sity, 1926. 27-15105 | 

Dante’s Eclogues (the 

poetical correspondence between 

Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio) | 

translated from the Latin into Eng- | 

lish blank verse by Wilmon Brewer. 

44 p. Boston, Cornhill publishing co., | 

1927. 27-15082 | 





| Emerson college of oratory, Boston. The | 


cathedral clock, and other one act | 
plays, from the Emerson college work- | 
shop. 166 p. (Drama series of Ex- | 
pression company, vol. 1.) Boston, 
Mass., Expression co., 1927. 27-15084 | 
ingelhardt, Fred. . . Accounting pro- | 
cedure for school systems, by. . . 
and Fred von Borgersrode . . . 130 p. | 
(School administration series.) N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1927. 27-15126 | 
forester, C. S. Victor Emmanuel II and | 
the union of Italy, with 12 illustra- 
tions, a map, and a genealogical table. 
245 p. N. Y., Dodd, 1927. 27-15076 
Freeland, George Earl. Teaching in the 
intermediate grades; a study of cur- 
ricula and methods of teaching in 
grades four, five and six, by... Rox- | 
ana Morton Adams . and Katha- 
rine Hedges Hall. 398 p. (Riverside 
textbooks in education.) Boston, 
Houghton, 1927. 27-15123 
Gardiner, Alan Henderson. Egyptian 
grammar; being an introduction to the | 
study of hieroglyphs. 595 p. Oxford, | 
The Clarendon press, 1927. 27-15104 | 
Geddard, Eugene Rathbone....Women’s 
costume in French texts of the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries. 263 p. 
(The Johns Hopkins studies in Ro- 
mance literatures and languages. vol. 
vii.) Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
press, 1927. 27-15102 
Griffith, Hubert Freeling. The tender 
passion, a play in three acts and seven 
scenes. 85 p. (The British drama 
league library of modern British 
drama, no. 14.) N. Y., Brentano, 1927. 
27-26619 
Guest, Edgar Albert. You. 31 p. Chi- 
cago, Reilly & Lee, 1927. 27-15081 | 
Halevy, Elie. A history bf the English | 
people, 1815-1830, translated from the 
French by E. I. Watkin. 318 p. Lon- 
don, Unwin, 1926. 27-15677 
Hamilton, Otto Templar. The courts and 
the curriculum. 168 p. (Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university. Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 250: Published 
also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia uni- 
versity, 1927.) N. Y., Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, 1927. 
27-15127 
Holmes, Mossie D. - Handbook of 
suggestions and course of study for 
subnormal children, by M. D. Holmes 
in association with special class teach- | 
ers at Youngstown, Ohio. 110 p. .(Na- 
tional education handbook series.) 
Mountain Lake Park, Md., Nat’l pub- 
lishing society, 1926. 27-15125 | 
Huxley, Leonard. Charles Darwin. 145 | 
p. N. Y., Greenberg, 1927. 27-15138 
McMahon, Thomas J. The Orient I 
found; with 62 illustrations. 228 p. N. 
Y., Appleton, 1926. 27-15078 
McPherson, William. A course in gen- 
eral chemistry, by ... and William Ed- 
wards Henderson . . . 3d ed. 702 p., 
illus. Boston, Ginn, 1927. 27-15131 
Morey, Lyold. Manual of municipal ac- | 


ee 








counting. .187. p. (The Wiley account- 
ing series). N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 
27-15209 
Morris, Robert Tuttle. Editorial silence; 
the third era in journalism. 126 p., 
illus. Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 
1927. 27-15095 
Mosley, Edwin Lincoln. Our wild ani- 
mals. 309 p. N. Y., Appleton, 1927. 
27-15132 
Olson, Alma Luise. Free-lance writing 
as an occupation for women; sugges- 
tions from two hundred editors and 
writers, compiled for the Institute for 
the coordination of women’s interests. 
92 p. (Institute for the coordination 
of women’s interests. Publication no. 
1). Northampton, Mass., Smith col- 
lege, 1927. 27-15083 
Patterson, Mrs. Isabel (Gerrard). His- 
tory of Phi mu fraternity (1852-1927) 
compiled by ... edited by Louise Mon- 
ning-Elliott ... 612 p., illus. Colum- 
bus, Ga., Standard printing co., 1927. 
27-15119 
Hypes, James Lowell. Social participa- 
tion in a rural New England town. 102 
p. illus. (Teachers college, Columbia 
niversity. Contributions to education, 
no. 258. Published also as thesis (Ph. 
D.) Columbia university, 1927) N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1927. 27-15206 


| Judd, Charles Hubbard. Phsychology of 


secondary education. 545 p. illus., Bos- 
ton, Ginn, 1927. 27-15121 


Kemble, Frances Anne. On the stage, 
with an introduction by George Ar- 
liss. 35 p. (Publications of the Dra- 
matic museum of Columbia university. 
5th series. Paper on acting. III) N. Y., 
Dramatic museum of Columbia uni- 
versity, 1926. 27-15106 


Koos, Leonard Vincent. The American 
secondary school. 755 p. Boston, Ginn, 
1927. 


of Abraham idn Ezra, a literary and 
linguistic study with special reference 
to the Old French translation of Hagin. 
172 p. (The Johns Hopkins studies in 
Romance literatures and languages. 
vol. VIII) Baltimore, Md., The John 
Hopkins press, 1927. 27-15103 


McCandless, Yvonne. The big Indian, 
how he came to go to the other world. 
drawings by Jean Van Cleve. 64 p. (“A 
just right book”) Chicago, A. Whit- 
man, 1927. 27-15079 

Powers, J. Orin. The junior high school; 
a study of instructional results in a 
typical city system. 119 p. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota press, 
1927. 27-15122 

Ray, Harold B. Preparatory mathe- 
matics for the building trades, by... 
Arnold V. Doub... . and O. Frank 
Carpenter... 68 p. illus. (The Wiley 
technical series for vocational and in- 
dustrial schools.) N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 

27-15133 

Starch, Daniel. Educational psychology. 
568 p. (Revised edition). N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 27-15120 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Navy Directory. July 1, 1927. Officers 
of the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps. Also including officers of the 
United States Naval Reserve force (ac- 
tive), Marine Corps reserve (active), 
and foreign officers serving with the 
navy. Published by the Bureau of 
Navigation. Price, 25 cents. 

Geology and Ore Deposits of the Mogol- 
lon Mining District, New Mexico. By 
Henry G. Ferguson. Bulletin No. 787, 
United States Geological Survey. Price, 
65 cents. GS27-237 

Opinion Findings and Recommendations 
in the matter of Manila and Bolt (Rope 
Report) of the Unitec States Tariff 
Commission to the President of the 
United States under the provisions of 
Section 316 of Title III of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. Price, 5 cents., 27-26826 

Pycnodesma, a New Molluscan Genus 
from the Silurian of Alaska. By Edwin 
Kirk, of the United States Geological 
Survey. Free at the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

Missouri. County Tables V, VI, VII and 
VIII. United States Census of Agri- 
culture: 1925. Price, 5 cents. 27-26823 

United States Government Master Spec- 
ification for Ribbons, Typewriter. Cir- 
cular of the Bureau of Standards No. 
186. Price, 5 cents. 27-26827 
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Taxation nof Land 
Government Sold || 
Involved in Suit || 


Supreme Court Asked to 
Pass on Question Whether 
Federal Lien Prevents 
Municipal Levy. 


Petition for a writ of certior ari. from 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit is prayed for in the case 
of City of New Brunswick, N. J., et al. 
v. United States of America and United 
States Housing Corporation. 

The United States Housing Corpora- 
tion is a New York corporation organ- 


ized by direction of the President pur- | 


suant to Act of Congress, and all the 
stock is owned by the United States. It 
was organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding housing for employes of the 
United States and industrial workers en- 

gaged in industries connected with the 
peat defense during the World War. 


Tax on Land Involved. 

The question presented, according to 
respondents” brief, is whether real estate, 
title to which is in the corporation, be- 
came subject to taxation by the munici- 
pality after the Housing Corporation had 





made a contract of sale of the real estate | 


and the purchaser had entered into pos- 


sessicn and paid sufficient of the purchase | 
price ¢o entitle him under the contract to | 


a deed subject to a purchase-money 
mortgage for the balance. 
The District Court held that 


it did; | 


the Circuit Court of Appeals, that it did | 


not. 
Lien Held by Government. 


The respondents’ brief points out that | 
’ the case seems to come dewn to the ques- | 


tion whether the land was immune from 


State ‘or municipal taxation after the 
contracts had been made, the purchasers | 
had entered into possession and become | 


entitled to deeds, and the remaining in- 


terest of the United States consisted of | 
a lien upon the land for the balance of 


the purchase price. 
The Government contends that Con- 


gress forbade a sale upon credit with- | 
out reserving a first lien for the unpaid | 


purchase money, and that that- provision 
should be given a practical construction. 


It is said that is what the Circuit Court | 


of Appeals has done. “If, however,” 
the brief states, “it does not impress this 
Court as sound, the Government 
not oppose the application for certiorari.” 


Review Is Opposed 
For Contempt Case 
Government Files Brief in Su- 
preme Court Against Plea 
of Labor Organizers. 


does | 


The Department of faction: in a brief | 
just filed in the Supreme Court of the | 


United States, urges that no review be 
granted to John M. Parker and Robert 
B. Armstrong, who were found guilty of 
contempt of court in connection with 
troubles arising between the Indianapolis 
Street Railway 
ployes. 


Company and its em- | 


The two plaintiffs were under a re- | 


straining order, granted by the United 
States District Court in Indianapolis, and 


were held guilty of contempt for viola- i 


tion of the order. 
Two Petitions Filed. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement, just made public: 

Questions involved in two cases aris- 
ing out of troubles between the Indian- 
apolis Street Railway Company and its 
employes and with outside agitators, are 
presented in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in two petitions, one filed 
by Robert B. Armstrong and John M. 
Parker, asking a review of the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit, and arsther of Edgar 
Day, asking a review of the decision 
of the same court. The Department of 
Justice has filed briefs in opposition to 
review in both cases. 

The question presented in the case 
of Armstrong and Parker, alleged not 
to have been employes of the Street 
Railway Company, but agitators and or- 
ganizers, involves criminal procedure 
and the application thereof to contempt 
proceedings. In the District Court of 
Indiana both petitioners were found 
guilty of contempt of court for violating 
an injunction. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit affirmed 
the decision of the District Court. 


Attacked. 

In the case of Day, who was alleged 
to be an employe of the Street Railway 
Company, questions presented relate to 
the insufficiency of the information to 
charge the offense under which he was 
convicted, and whether the evidence pre- 
sented justified the conviction. 

In its brief opposing the granting of 
the petition in each case the Department 
of Justice asserts that, as to the Arm- 
strong-Parker petition, the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals was in har- 
mony with decisions of the Supreme 
Court and that no grounds are pre- 
sented requiring the review on certiorari. 
As to the Day case, the contention of 
the Department is that the application 
of the petitioner is without merit and 
does not require further review by the 
Supreme Court. 


Information is 
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~ Summary of All ‘News Conteiied | in 1 Today’ s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


— 


Aeronautics 


Flight planned from England to 
Singapore—British Air Ministry plan- 
ning to ling Hongkong with Empire 
air routes. 

Page 4, Colt 

Chief of Army Air Corps offers use 
of radio beacons at San Francisco and 
Honolulu to flyers contemplating round- 
the-world flight. 

Col. 7 

Development of airplane from 400 B. 
C. is-illustrated in exhibit at Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Page 3, 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Twenty-six airplane pilot licenses is- 
sued by Department of Commerce since 
July 15. 
Col. 4 
Air mail business continues heavy on 
all contract routes. 


Page 2, 


Page 1, Col. 6 


A gricultur e 


Continuation of full text of decision 
by District Court, Oreg., holding State 
has right to exclude uncertified chick- 
ens. (Must Hatch Incubator Co. v. 
Oregon.) 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Daily price analyses of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Federal Employment Service re- 
ports labor supply adequate for grain 
harvest in west. 

, Page 1, Col. 4 

Agriculture says 
blacksmith is prov- 


Department of 
passing of village 


ing problem for farmers with horses. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Revised rates on hay from Texas to 
Shreveport, La., suspended. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


August crop report by the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


Congressional Committee to recom- 
mend to Peruvian Congress revision of 
customs duties on automobiles, chassis, 
motor trucks and tractors. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

New industry predicted to develop 
“oil from coal” processing. 

Page 9 


Bankin g-Fi inance 


Weekly aaeeiaeni chart indicative of 
debits to individual accounts, loans and 
discounts, call and time money rates 
stock and bond prices, and business 
failures, as reported through Federal 
Reserve Board. 


, Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Full text of section of Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue publication, dealing 
with filing of ownership certificates in 
the case of interest payments on bonds 
or similar securities. 
Col. 5 
indicator 
operations 


Page 7, 
Ten composite financial 
charts illustrating weekly 
of Federal Reserve banks. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 11, Col. 6 
Publications issued by 
ment. 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Harvard University buys Library of | 


Historians of Concordat of 1801. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Chemicals 


German Dye syndicate 
construction to centralize 
stuffs. 


plans new 
sale of dye- 


Child Welfare 


Secretary of Labor describes 
functions of the Children’s Bureau. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


1, Col. 5 


the 


Claims 


Supreme Court of the United States 
asked by City of New Brunswick, N. 
J., to pass on right to tax land sold 
by United States Housing Corporation, 
but subject to government lien for un- 
paid balance of purchase price. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Supreme Court of the United States 
is asked to approve return of Erie Rail- 
road stock owned by neutral, 
from alien, and 
War. 


purchased 
seized during World 
(Schrijver et al. v. Sutherland.) 
Page 1, Col. 5 

General Claims Commission United 
States and Mexico, awards $2,000 to 
parents of Mexican girl killed by Amer- 
ican Army officer while crossing border. 


P Page 2, Col. 4 
Coal 


New industry predicted to develop 
“oil from coal” processing. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Coal and coke production indicated 
for week on commerce chart. 


the Govern- | 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Commerce-Trade 


Congressional Committee to recom- 
mend to Peruvian Congress revision of 
customs duties on automobiles, 
trucks and tractors. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
women’s footwear 


chassis, 
motor 


Paris showing of 


| disinguished by simplicity in line and 


color, with models, also, in cubist shape 
and of hand-painted kid. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Continued expansion of merchandise 

exports of United States reported for 
second quarter of 1927. 

Page 6, Col, 1 


Trade depression causes decline in ex- | 


| Gov't Topical Survey 


ports of to 


Brazil. 


agricultural implements 
Page 9, 
Chile removes import duty 
bags for packing nitrate. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Japan recom- 
import duty 


on tiber 


Rice 
mends 
rice. 


Committee of 
resumption of 


Page 9, 

Summarization of Department 
Commerce year book for 1926. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


of 


Weekly index of business chart by 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily commodity price analysis. 


Constructign 
Weekly building contracts illustrated 
on commerce chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Col. 4 | 


ican Army officer while crossing border. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Game and Fish 


Regulations issued on legal use of 
sinkbox by hunters of migratory bids | 
in Maryland. 


Page 1, Col. 


Commencement of the Ninete enth | 
series of articles representing a daily 
topical survey of government activities, 
the new series being’ to the general 
subject “Labor,” and the initial article 


; being by the Secretary of Labor. 


on 


Col. 7 


Page 4, Col. 3 


§ . 
Highways 
Research consultant of Bureau of 
Public Roads explains operation of de- 
vices used to test soils in 


engineering which were exhibited at 


| first International Soil Congress. 


| Governor. 


Completion of White House repairs | 


is announced. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Copyrights 
Register of Coyrights rules that 
change in title of book does not render 
it eligible for new copyright. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Cor porations 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that un- 
der See. 214(a)€1) of 1918 Act ex- 


penses incurred and paid in prior years | 


cannot be deducted, though incidental 

to earning of income received and re- 

ported in their taxable year. 
Hayes.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals allows optical 


tion where income is attributable to ac- 
tivities of 
the capital is not an income-producing 
factor. (Innes-Behney Optical Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
General Counsel Memorandum hold- 
ing that real estate transactions which 
reflect property transfer for money 
consideration, may be properly re- 
garded as sale. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Full text of section of Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue publication, dealing 


or similar securities, 


(J. Noble | 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Page 4, col. 6 | Lmmigration 


| 
| 


highway | 


| from 
among 


Continuation of full text of decision | 


by District Court, Ohio, refusing to 


allow deportation of alien pardoned by | 


(Mat Noviacic.) 


Page 11, Col. 1 
Department of Labor asks employers | 


to require proof of legal 
aliens before hiring them. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


entry 


Secretary of Labor describes 


of | 


the | 


functions of the Bureat of Immigration. | 


Page 4, Col. 3 


s . . . ° ' 
Belgian Congo requires immigrants | 


to post bond. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs re- 
ports more than $200,000,000 receipts 
from oil leases and bonuses 
among enrolled members 
Tribe, 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Insurance 


corporation personal service classifica- | 


principal stockholders and | 


Weekly 
cities, 


mortality statistics from 66 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


Iron and steel production indicated 


| on weekly commerce chart. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Labor 


Gommencement of the Nineteenth 
series of articles representing a daily 


: ss ” , ig | topical survey of government activities, 
with filing of ownership certificates in | 
the case of interest payments on bonds | 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


Congress 
Senator-elect Vare asks three Sen- 
ators to assist in move to preserve bal- 
lots for recount in Pennsylvania con- 
test. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Cotton 


Cotton receipts and prices indicated 
on weekly: commerce chart. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily price analysis of cotton market. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law 
on page 10. 


Customs 


Treasury Department issues order 
designating processes as insufficient to 
establish title to manufacturing draw- 
back under customs law. 

Page 


Economic Questions 


Problems of high cost of State and 
local government discussed by Under- 


Digest 


Col. 7 


12, 


the new series being to the general 


being by the Secretary of Labor. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


divided | 
of Osage | 


parents of Mexican girl killed by Amer- 
ican Army officer while crossing border. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Historie Fort Clinch Military Reser- 
vation in Florida, fortified in 1736, is 
offered for sale. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders isued to the personnel of the 
| Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Naturalization 


Secretary of Labor describes 


tion. 


° 
Oil 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs re- 
ports more than $200,000,000 receipts 
oil leases and bonuses divided 
enrolled members of 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Tribe. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Patent Office dismisses opposition of 
for | 


Standard Oil Co. to trade mark 
gasoline used by Independent Oil men 
of America. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Commerce chart showing weekly pro- 


duction of petroleum on daily average | 


basis. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Canadian National Railway success- | 


fully operates new oil electric car. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
New industry 
“oil from coal” processing. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Packers 


Freight rates on fresh meats, packing 
house products, and green salted hides 


and grease from Moultrie, Ga., found 


unreasonable, 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Cattle and hog receipts and prices 


| shown on commerce chart. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Daily meat and livestock market 


price analyses. 


Patents 


on page 10. 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


Postal Service 


Department of State advised 


drugs are entering China 


| by mail. 


Department of Justice files brief in | 


Supreme Court of the United States | 


organizers for violating 
(Robert B. Armstrong and John M. 


| Parker.) 


secretary of Treasury before Institute | 


of Public 


ginia. 


Affairs, University of Vir- 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Education 


Education of young children declared 
by educator to be facilitated by cele- 
brating their successes and rewarding 
good conduct. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


President Coolidge, in western speech | 


ascribes growth and strength of United 


States to spirit of American people. | 


Page 1, 


Col. 2 | 


Classes for training industrial fore- | 


men are conducted 
University. 


by 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Harvard University 
Historians of Concordat of —— 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Electrical ehenae y 


Canadian National Railway success- 
fully operates new oil electric ear. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Foodstuff s 


Daily price ‘analyses of fruit, vege- 

table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 

d Page 4, Col. 6 
Foreign Affairs 


Supreme Court of the United States 
is asked to approve return of Erie Rail- 


| road stock owned by neutral, purchased 


World 
v. ee. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
General Claims Commission United. 
States and Mexico, awards $2,000 to 
parents of Mexican girl killed by Amer- 


from alien, and seized during 
War. (Schrijver et al. 


Massachusetts 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Department of Labor asks employers | 


to require proof of legal 
aliens before hiring them. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Employment 


entry 


Federal 


of | 


Page 12, Col. 7 


Air mail business continues heavy on } 


. ‘ ; ood | all contract routes, 
opposing review of conviction of labor | 


injunction. | 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Prohibition 


Comptroller General rules there is no 
authority to pay for 


/ full month,on storage of motor vehicles 
| seized by Prohibition Unit. 


Service re- | 


ports labor supply adequate for grain | 


harvest in west. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Classes for training industrial fore- | 


men are conducted by 
University. 


Massachusetts 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Lumber 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Weekly mortality statistics from 66 
cities. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


|Publishers 


Rates on lumber from Pacific points 


to southern Idaho held prejudicial. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Commerce chart indicating lumber 
production for week. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Manufacturers 


Paris showing of women’s footwear 


Register of 


it eligible for new copyright. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| Radio 


| authorized division 


Radio Commission denies three ap- | 


plications for change in frequencies; 
in time for two 


| stations. 


disinguished by simplicity in line and | 
| color, with models, also, in cubist shape 
| and of hand-painted kid. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Use of trade mark for milk powder 
is approved on appeal. 
ton Oil Co. v. 


Milling 


Gould Cream Co. 
Page 10, Col. 4 


Page 8, Col, 2 | 
Y., grants prelimi- | 


District court, N. 


| nary injunction restraining sale of ra- 


; tually similar to device adjudged an in- | 


(Southern Cot- 


dio receiving sets declared to be vir- 


fringement in earlier case. (Hazeltine 
Corporation et al. v. Electrical Service 


| Engineering Corporation.) 


Wheat receipts and prices indicated | 


Railroads 


om commerce chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
ain market price analysis. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Daily gi 


|Munici pal Gov't 


buys Library of | 


| asked 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Supreme Court of the United States 
by City of New Brunswick, N. 
J., to pass on right to tax land sold 
by United States Housing Cor poration, 
but subject to government lien for un- 
paid balance of purchase price. 


Page 12, Col. 1 


| Narcotics 


Department of State advised by 
League of Nations that large quantities 
of dangerous drugs are ente:.:ng China 
by mail. 


Page 12, Col. 


National Defense 


Chief of Army Air Corps offers use 
of radio beacons at San Francisco and 
Honolulu to flyers contemplating round- 
the-world flight. 

Page 3, Col. 


General Claims Commission anes 
States and Mexico, awards $2,000 to 


Page 10, Col. 5 | 


Summary of hearings before Federal | . ; : : 
; increased exports of textile machinery 


Radio Commission. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


Supreme Court of the United States 
is asked to approve 


from alien, and 


seized during World 
War. 


(Schrijver et al. v. Sutherland.) 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


ordered to permit use of its tracks be- | 
by | 


| Weather 


tween Peoria and Washington, III., 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Freight rates on fresh meats, pack- | 


ing house products, and green salted 
hides and grease from Moultrie, Ga., 
found unreasonable, 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Withdrawal of transit arrangements 
on Wabash Railway ruled not to be 
justified. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad asks for 
dismissal of petition relating to issu- 
ance of bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Canadian National Railway success- 
fully operates new oil electric car. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


> 


the | 
functions of the Bureau of Naturaliza- | 


Osage | pea 
| Institution. 


predicted to develop | 


by 

. 7 PERE : | League of Nations that large quantities | 
sub “Labor,” al article 
subject “Labor,” and the initial article | of dangerous 


| from alien,.and 


a franctional | 
month more than proportional rate for | 


Copyrights rules that | 
change in title of book does not render ! 
| ternal 
| with filing of ownership certificates in 





return of Erie Rail- | 
road stock owned by neutral, purchased | 





Revised rates on hay from Texas to 
Shreveport, La., suspended. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Rates on lumber from Pacific points 


to southern Idaho held prejudicial. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Rates on pig lead in lots 
found to be unreasonable. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Tentative valuation placed on prop- 
erty of Union Stock Yards Co. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


carload 


Reclamation 


Commissioner of Reclamation advo- 


| cates extension of long terms to set- 


tlers on reclamation projects for financ- 
ing permament improvements. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


| Science 


Ocean desert, devoid of all life, 
scribed by curator in 


de- 
Smithsonian 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Topographic maps made by Geolo- 

gical Survey record land altitudes for 
40 per cent of country. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Shipping 
Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., exempts 
tug from liability to tow for damages 


| resulting from unseaworthy condition 


of barge. (Southgate v. 
portation Co.) 


Eastern Trans- 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., finds Gov- 
ernment not liable for damages caused 
by fire to Government-owned ship while 
in dry dock, 
Page 6, Col. 
Gunnery awards announced for Coast 
Guard. 
Page 3, Col. 
Thirteen in lighthouse Service ae 
for valor. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


| Supreme Court 


Department of Justice files brief in 
Supreme Court of the United States 


| opposing review of conviction of labor 
Page 4, Col. 6 | 
Tentative valuation placed on prop- | 
| erty of Union Stock Yards Co. 
Page 7, Col. 6 | 


organizers 
(Robert B. 


for violating 
Armstrong and 


injunction. 
John M. 


| Parker.) 


Page 12, Col. 1 

Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to decide status in law of agree- 
ment to arbitrate dispute where arbi- 


trator is judge of court and decisions 


effect 
Jones.) 


is to have 
tongs v. 


of judgment. (Has- 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Supreme Court of the United States 

is asked to approve return of Erie Rail- 

road stock owned by neutral, purchased 

seized during World 

(Sehrijver et al. v. Sutherland.) 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Supreme Court of the United States 
in recess until October 3. 


Tariff 


Congressional Committee to recom- 
mend to Chilean Congress revision of 
customs duties on automobiles, 
motor trucks and tractors. 

Page 9, Col. 6 


War. 


chassis, 


Taxation 

Supreme Court of the United States 
asked by City of New Brunswick, N. 
J., to pass on right to tax land sold by 


| United States Housing Corporation, but 


subject to government lien for unpaid 
balance of purchase price. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Full text of section of Bureau of In- 

Revenue publication, dealing 


the case of interest payments on bonds 
or similar securities. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
List of Board of Tax Appeals deci- 
sions approved by Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on puge 8. 


Textiles 


Quarterly wool stock report 
stocks on hand and afloat on 


shows 
June 30 


| amounted to 385,614,780 pounds. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Purchase by Russia responsible for 
by Great Britain during first half 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Weekly cotton receipts and prices 
shown on Commerce chart. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily cotton and woo! market price 
analyses. 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index 
on page 10. 


Page 4, Col. 6 


and Law Digest 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


Wholesale Trade 


Foreign trade for 1926 shows decline 
in wholesale prices, according to De- 
partment of Commerce year book. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Wool 


Quarterly wool stock report shows 
stocks on hand and afloat on June, 30 
amounted to 385,614,780 pounds. 

Page 9, 

Daily wool market price 


Col. 7 
analysis. 


Page 4, Col. 6 








| list 


| toms—through the 
| Opium 


should be 
| vigilance in the 
| ter destined 
| is possible.” 





| sible for 


|| Dangerous Drugs 
Mailed to Chins 
| In Large Quantity 


League of Nations Calls At- 
tion of Foreign Governs 
ments to Extent of 
Traffic. 


Enormous quantities of dangerous 
drugs are being exported to China by 
post, according to a resolution adopted 
by the League of Nations Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Opium and other 
Dangerous Drugs and a warning com- 
municated to members of the League and 
to certain nonmembers. A copy of the 
resolution, as contained in a letter from 
the Secretary General, Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Cooperation Asked. * 

The resoiution requests the various 
Governments to use special vigilance in 
the case of all postal matter destined 
for China. Sir Eric’s letter follows in 
full text: 

With reference to my letter of Oc- 
tober 27th, 1926, relative to the use 
of the post by illicit traffickers in drugs 
with the Far East, I have the honor 
to inform you that I have been in- 
structed by the Council of the League 
of Nations, in a decision of March 17, 
1927, to draw the attention of your 
Government to the following resolution 
adopted by the Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous 
Drugs at its ninth session, held from 
January 17 to February 3, 1927: 

“The Committee requests the Council 
to invite the Secretary-General to call 
the attention of all Governments in 
Europe, and of such other Governments 
as appear likely to be interested in the 
matter, to the fact that enormous quan- 
tities of dangerous drugs are being ex- 
ported to China by post. In this con- 
nection, the attention of these govern- 
ments should, it is suggested, be in- 


| vited to Resolution IX appended to the 


report forwarded last year by the Com- 
mittee to the Council. A copy of the 
of seizures received by the Com- 
mitte from the Chinese Maritime Cx 
International Anti- 
Association of Peking—shou!d 
forwarded, and the ‘gov i 
requested to exercis< 

case of all postr 1 mat- 
hina in so far 


iS- 


be 


for Ck as this 
Seizures Reported to Committee. 
I enclose a copy of my letcer of Oc- 
tober 27, 1926, containing the text of 
Resolution IX appended to the report 


| forwarded last year by the Committee 
| to 


the Council, well as a copy of 
the list of seizures received by the Com- 
mittee from the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms. 

The Advisory Committee has ex- 
pressed the hope that it will be pos- 
the governments to which its 
resolutions are communicated to inform 
the Secretary-General in due course of 
the action they may find it possible to 
take. 


as 


| Rate of Moriality 


Is Shown to Be Less 


Report Is Received from 66 
Cities With Total Popula- 
tion of 29,000,000. 


A mortality rate of 10.4 per 1,000 for 
the week ending August 6 is indicated 
by returns from 66 cities with a total 
population of 29,000,000, according to the 


| Weekly Health Index of the Department 


of Commerce. This compares with a rate 
of 10.6 for the corresponding week of 
last year. The annual rate for the 66 
cities is 12.8 for the 31 weeks of 1927, 
as against 14.1 for the corresponding 
weeks of 1926. 

Memphis, Tenn., shows the highest rate 
(23.0) and Yonkers, N. Y., the lowest 
(4.8). The highest infant mortality rate 
(173) appears for Lowell, Mass., and 
the lowest for New Haven, Conn., Pater- 
son, N. J., Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Somerville, Mass., which reported no in- 
fant mortality. 


D -awback Privileges 
Restricted by Order 


The Deserta of the Treasury, in 
a circular order to customs officers 
throughout the country, has further de- 
fined the number of manufacturing pro- 
cesses which are sufficient to entitle mers 
chandise to thea payment of drawback. 

Following is the full text of the cir 
cular: 

To collectors and customs and others 
concerned: 

The Department has given further 
careful consideration to various processes 
heretofore approved as entitling mer- 
chandise to the payment of drawback, 
and holds that the following processes 
are not sufficient to entitle merchandise 
to the payment of drawback: So-called 
laundretting, or color setting, or colon 
fastening; mothproofing; shrinking (when 
not combined. with other commercial 
finishing processes). 

You are, therefore, instructed to deny 
drawback claims for merchandise to 


| which any of the following processes 


| any 
_ the sole 


have been applied on and after the ef- 
fective date of this decision, provided 
of the above processes constitutes 
basis for drawback claim. 

This decision shall be effective 30 days 


| from date of publication in the weekly 


Treasury Decisions, 





